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From  the  Dublin  Univcml,  Magazine  “  PoOf  Tom  Ilood  !”  For  Ilood  wasa 

THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD.  universal  favorite — a  pet  of  the  public. 

Men  would  as  little  have  thought  of  sternly 
Wf.  rejoice  that  Hood’s  verses  have  been  taking  Hood  to  task,  as  of  rebuking  the 
collected.  The  collection,  the  short  pre-  quick-glancing  fancies  of  a  bright-eyed 
face  to  these  volumes  informs  us,  “  is  made  thoughtful  child.  He  was  one  of  those 
in  fulfilment  of  his  own  desire;  it  was  whom  most  of  us  who  had  never  beheld  his 
among  his  last  instructions  to  those  who  face  in  the  flesh,  knew,  by  a  sort  of  indi- 
were  dearest  to  him.”  The  injunction  only  rect  intellectual  intimacy  better  than  corn- 
showed  a  just  sense  of  the  rights  of  his  tnon  acquaintanceship.  How  often  he  came 
own  remarkable  and  original  genius.  There  to  us  “as  a  pleasant  thought,  when  such 
is  a  phrase  which  seems  to  have  been  blown  are  wanted  !”  How  often  did  the  care- 
upon  by  Cockneysim,  till  one  is  nervous  wrinkled  forehead  smooth  under  the  pass- 
about  using  it,  and  yet,  ifCockneyism  would  ing  influence  of  one  of  his  incomparable 
have  let  it  alone,  it  is  a  pretty  and  expressive  fragments  of  humor,  caught  in  the  Poet’s 
phrase  enough  ;  Hood’s  verses  are  “  refresh-  Corner  of  some  country  newspaper,  where 
ing” — specially  refreshing  to  us  profession-  the  smiling  little  violet  modestly  blossomed 
al  employers  of  poetical  common-place — re-  in  the  midst  of  thorny  brakes — of  pastorals 
freshing  as  rural  breezes  to  one  “  long  in  (not  of  Theocritus,  but)  of  Doctor  Mac- 
populous  city  pent,”  who  draws  his  easy  llale,  of  speeches  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
and  invigorated  breath  upon  the  slope  of  and  dissertations  on  railroads,  and  infalli- 
some  heaven-kissing  Wicklow  hill  after  ble  receipts  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog! 
days  and  weeks  of  Sackville-street  and  And  there  is  something  peculiarly  pathetic 
Merrion-square  in  July.  about  the  death  of  a  humorist — of  a  humor- 

We  wish  we  had  a  half-sovereign  (for  ist  true-hearted  and  blameless  as  Hood  was. 
our  desires  are  moderate  and  reasonable)  Shakspeare  has  embodied  and  immortalized 
for  every  single  individual  who,  opening  the  feelings  of  us  all  in  the  Yorick  scene 
these  two  neat  little  volumes,  will  give  in  Hamlet.  Death — grim  and  ghastly 
the  first  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  the  Death — what  business  had  the  old  scythes- 
three  simple  but  weighty  monosyllables —  man,  his  crapes  and  his  cross-bones — w'ith 
Vor.  IH.— No.  HI.  55 
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our  Tom  Hood  ?  with  this  “  fellow  of  infi¬ 
nite  jest  and  most  excellent  fancy  ” — liis 
“  gibes,  his  gambols,  and  his  Hashes  of 
merriment  ?”  Could  he  not  have  been  well 
content — we  should  not  have  had  a  word 
against  it — to  take  to  himself  a  score  of 
political  economists,  and  leave  ns  our  own 
Tom  Hood  ?  Were  there  not  critics  week¬ 
ly,  monthly,  quarterly  ?  Had  he  no  nice 
pickings  in  tlie  Corn  Law  League  ?  No 
Irish  repealers  under  whose  loss  the  world 
would  have  been  meekly  resigned?  Were 
there  no  profoundly  learned  Doctors  of 
Laws  and  of  Divinity — no  discoverers  of 
“  a  new  system  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind” — no  grave  statisticians  pow¬ 
erful  in  population  and  poor  laws?  or  if  he 
must  have  his  ‘‘men  of  wit  about  town,” 
was  Brookes’s,  indeed,  unpeopled  of  its 
Whigs,  or  the  Tories  of  the  Carlton  all 
scattered  and  Peeled  ?  Alas  !  that  that  brain 
— the  exquisitely  sensitive  instrument  of 
delicate  thought — should  now  be  formless 
dust!  that  tricksy  spirit  now  naked  and 
unbodied — no  arch  atid  flexible  lip  to  quiver 
with  the  coming  jest,  no  eye  to  twinkle 
with  the  inward  joy  of  drollest  fancies  I 

But  Hood  was  much  more  than  a  humor¬ 
ist,  he  was  (and  his  parting  request  shows 
that,  with  all  his  unaffected  modesty  he 
knew  it)  a  true  and  genuine  poet.  There 
have  been  spirits  of  loftier  flight  and  more 
enduring  wing,  natives  of  the  upper  ele¬ 
ment,  whose  home  was  the  empyrean  ;  with 
these  we  dare  not  ratik  him  ;  but  the  eagle 
is  not  solitary  in  the  heavens;  and  if  he 
alone,  undazzled  by  the  beam  of  mid-day, 
can  dare  to  give  the  great  Sun  himself 
glance  for  glance,  there  are  other  winged 
creatures  who  are  satisfied  to  receive  his 
radiance  upon  their  bright  and  glossy  plu¬ 
mage — 

“  Whose  dripping  wings  flash  sun-light  as  they 
veer,” 

whose  nests  are  not  in  the  pathless  crags, 
but  deep  in  the  bowery  woodlands,  where, 
amid  all  that  sea  of  waving  trees  beneath, 
the  winged  wanderer — the  floating  flower 
of  the  air — drops,  with  the  unerring  in¬ 
stinct  of  love,  upon  his  own  expectant 
home. 

It  is,  indeed,  observable  that  true  humor 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  unaccompanied  with  a 
deep  sense  and  faculty  of  the  patlutic. 
This  is  one  of  its  ordinary  practical  distinc¬ 
tions  from  wit.  Wit  is,  in  its  essence,  feel¬ 
ingless;  the  pure,  intellectual  concretion; 
the  icy  crystal  that  glitters  and  chills. 


Humor  is  not  tlie  gem  so  much  as  the  flow¬ 
er,  the  creature  of  the  rain  and  the  beam 
— of  tears  and  smiles.  Wit  is  clear  and 
cold  as  the  starry  midnight.  Humor  tender 
and  vague  as  the  moon-lit  eve.  Wit  is  of 
the  head  ;  Humor  of  the  heart;  angels  and 
devils  may  be  witty — man  alone  has  humor. 

With  such  spirits  as  Hood  and  Charles 
Lamb  this  was  eminently  manifested.  They 
were  both  men  of  profound  feeling,  men  of 
a  large  soul  for  fellow-man,  sighing  amid 
all  their  smiles,  and  flowing  deep,  with  all 
the  surface-sparkle  of  their  |)layfulness. 
That  keen  susceptibility  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  prompt  inventiveness  in  all  the  ways 
of  exciting  it,  were  in  them  compatible  with 
a  very  learned  spirit  i)f  human  dealings, 
and  much  of  the  pitying  temper  that  know- 
i  ledge  works  in  worthy  heaits.  We  do  not 
very  well  know  the  precise  idiosyncrasy  of 
I  old  Democritus ;  his  hard  materialist  phi- 
j  losophy  does  not  sjreak  too  well  for  it;  but 
I  he  might  have  been,  for  all  his  perennial 
grin,  as  tender-souled  a  being  as  ever  was 
1  his  weeping  brother  sage  of  Lphesus. 
Were  we  (to  the  unspeakable  sorrow  of 
universal  literature)  far  gone  in  a  deep 
ditch,  and  hath  by  some  metempsychosis 
contrived  in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  pass 
by  that  way,  we  should  back  Heraclitus  to 
be  the  first  to  desert  us ;  he  would  have  too 
much  to  do  wiping  his  eyes  at  our  distress- 
I  es,  poor  fellow  !  to  be  able  to  turn  his  hands 
to  any  other  use.  The  world,  which  in 
matters  within  its  own  coarse  daily  ken,  is 
seldom  wholly  wrong,  has  always  felt  it;  it 
distrusts  ostentations  mourners;  it  suspects 
where  tears  are  so  promptly  shed  that  the 
stream  readily  overflows  (uily  because  the 
channel  is  shallow;  while  it  is  unfortunate¬ 
ly  but  too  willing  to  synipathize  with  joyous 
bonliomntic,  ami  to  give  to  careless  good 
fellowship  all  the  honors  of  the  heart.  The 
humor,  at  the  same  time,  of  which  we  now 
speak  is  much  more  than  this;  so  much 
more,  indeed,  that  your  humorist  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  least  pliable  <)f  good  fellows  ; 
often  a  proverbial  ‘‘  oddity  ” — a  solitary  self- 
reflective  observer — uiq)opnlar  with  the 
mass  whom  he  makes  uncomfortable— dear 
and  precious  to  the  few. 

Man  alone  laughs;  for  he  alone  perpet¬ 
ually  contrasts  his  state  with  a  higher  ideal 
— the  failure  with  the  success,  the  acciden¬ 
tal  with  the  immutable,  the  false  with  the 
real,  the  is  with  the  ought  to  he.  The  brute 
is  too  low',  the  angel  too  lofty,  for  that 
strange  mingled  emotion  of  proud  sarcastic 
pleasure  which  is  so  appropriate  to  a  medi- 
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fl/ creature,  who,  midway  between  the  de¬ 
mon  and  the  demigod,  is  ever  greater  and 
ever  less  than  liimseif. 

It  has  often  been  said — and  no  man  til 
to  read  the  book  will  ever  gainsay  it — that 
Don  Quixote  is  a  work  of  pathos.  Insan¬ 
ity,  indeed,  can  hardly  ever  rai.^e  feelings 
of  the  unmingled  ludicrous;  and  still  less; 
such  insanity  as  this!  Consider  it  well.  i 
A  noble-hearted  old  man,  a  genuine  8pan- ; 
ish  gentleman,  though,  it  may  be,  in  s»)nie-i 
what  shattered  circumstances ;  with  a  brain 
overcharged  with  visions  of  ideal  perfection, : 
eacrer,  after  his  own  fashion,  to  redress, 
wrongs  and  restore  the  balance  of  the  world, , 
sincerer  than  many  of  the  lights  of  chival¬ 
ry  lie  thought  to  imitate,  ever  more  com- j 
passionate,  chaste,  high-principled,  reli-j 
gious,  gallant — it  is  ihe\er}  miracle  of  the' 
author’s  genius,  not  so  much  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  book  that  of  all  others  has  made  . 
mankind  laugh,  as  with  such  a  hero  to  havc  { 
prevented  us  from  weeping.  Rabelais,  in- 1 
deed,  has  little  pathos;  it  is  owing  to  this 
very  want,  almost  as  much  as  to  his  ineffa¬ 
ble  grossness,  that  inspire  of  all  that  vigor 
of  exulting  fancy,  rolling  and  wallowing  inj 

its  own  infinite  ocean  of  mirth,  riiliim  with 

•  -I 

a  compieror’s  caprices  the  whole  empire  t»f 
fun,  Rabelais  is  scarcely,  except  by  curious 
students,  read.  Swift — so  often  compared 
with  Rabelais,  atid  certainly  rivalling  his 
filth — does  woC  whatever  INipe  may  say,  sit 
“  in  Rabelais’  easy  chair  ;”  Swift’s  seat  is 
no  easy  chair  ;  better  name  it  “  the  seat  of 
the  scornful,”  the  restless  couch  of  a  stern 
and  merciless  spirit,  pouring  itself  out  in 
those  undying  works,  not  III  self-indulgent 
merriment,  but  in  bitter  and  burning  con¬ 
tempt.  Hypocrisy  of  ail  kinds  Swift  had  a 
fearful  gift  to  penetrate  and  to  disgrace  ; 
but  his  scorn  is  almost  as  dark  and  terrible 
as  the  hypocrisy  itself:  which  will  you  have 
— the  tears  of  the  croradi/e  or  the  laughter; 
of  the  hyena  ?  Acc<irdingly,  Swift  is  more  1 
of  the  wit  than  the  humorist;  his  manufac-; 
ture  is  the  work  of  intellect,  as  clear  and  | 
keen  as  a  mathematician’s  ;  his  invention  is 
the  servant  and  instrument  of  his  reason  ; 
every  thing  in  his  boldest  conceptions  has 
its  object,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  dis¬ 
tinct  and  decisive.  In  his  very  ribaldry, 
there  is  no  “  supcrjluity  of  naughtiness  ;” 
he  discards  as  an  incumbrance  the  loose 
vesture  of  imaginative  phraseology  and  de¬ 
coration — not  because  he  could  not,  but 
would  not,  adopt  it ;  the  poet  may  come 
down  to  the  arena  in  his  singing-robes,  but 
Swift  strips  for  the  fight.  Other  men  of  sa¬ 


tirical  fancy  shoot  ofteiiiimes  at  random, 
to  enjoy  their  abounding  strength;  Swift 
never  throws  away  a  shot, — he  fits  his  ar¬ 
row'  to  the  bow,  eyes  his  shrinking  victim, 
and  cleaves  the  heart.  There  is  a  terrible 
seriousness  in  his  jests.  Yet,  let  no  man 
think  to  lightly  settle  the  (piestion  of  the 
influence  of  Swift’s  writings.  They  tend 
to  make  us  uncomfortable  ;  but  they  tend 
to  make  us  honest.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
gaze  on  the  flayed  Marsyas  ;  but  the  beauty 
which  is  skin-deep  may  the  less  deceive  us 
after  such  a  sight. 

Probably  in  Sterne — in  my  Uncle  Toby 
— the  perfection  of  genuine  humor  was 
nearly  attained  ;  and  what  a  model  is  that 
of  nature  !  How  prodigious  must 

have  been  the  amount  of  the  corruption 
that  spoiled  Sterne’s  heart  1  Of  all  the 
dread  phenomena  of  human  perversity, 
there  is  none  more  mournful  than  the  ut¬ 
ter  separation  of  the  moral  imagination 
from  the  practical  moral  belief;  or,  what 
is  perhaps  the  truer  statement — the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  moral  belief  itself  from  all  its 
designerl  control  over  the  life  of  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  How  awful  this  dwelling  of  the 
ONE  man  in  two  worlds,  without  one  point 
of  contact  between  them;  the  world  of 
ima^inativn — of  the  closet  and  the  desk — 
with  its  glorious  population  of  ideal  excel¬ 
lences,  models  of  pure  and  persuasive  vir¬ 
tue,  beings  of  thought  so  real  .'•ml  inde¬ 
structible,  that,  clothed  in  language,  they 
shall  live  and  govern  mankind  for  countless 
ages — to  dwell  amid  such  a  society,  the 
gifted  freeman  of  such  a  City  of  God,  the 
inward  conscience  of  the  genius  who  cre¬ 
ates  and  upholds  them,  itself  audibly  speak¬ 
ing  in  every  such  vision  that  he  moulds  ; 
and  the  world  of  practical  /r/c,  mean,  am¬ 
bitious,  sensual,  selhsh — unvisited  by  one 
ray  of  the  starry  induences  of  its  sister 
sphere,  lower  far  and  more  despicable  than 
tliat  of  the  most  illiterate  cottager,  whose 
views  are  bounded  by  the  narrow  circle  of 
.  the  fields  he  tills ; — and  to  think  that  these 
currents  should  twine  in  subtlest  links, 

[  each  day,  each  hour,  nay,  each  minute, 
yet  never  blend, — the  lovely  creations  of 
I  fancy  still  rising  in  their  bright  profusion, 
j  unsoiled  and  immaculate,  the  low  and 
I  worldly  calculations  of  the  same  mind, 

I  now  the  schemer  for  advancement  or  gain, 
mingling  through  that  crowd  of  glorious 
thoughts  unabashed  and  unrebuked  by  the 
high  presence  in  which  they  move  1  And 
then  the  fearful  facility  with  which  the  hab¬ 
it  is  acquired  ;  tliQ  rapidity  with  which  the 
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divorce  is  accomplished  betuccn  ihe  winged 
imagiiialion  and  the  creeping  life,  and  the 
arrangement  decorously  ettected  that  each 
shall  vigorously  pursue  its  own  business,  in 
its  own  proper  element,  and  neither  dis- 
ttirb  the  other. 

But  to  our  task  from  this  too  sad  digres¬ 
sion  ! 

We  are  not,  then,  to  wonder  that  Hood’s 
web  of  humorous  fancies  should  be  inter¬ 
woven  with  its  thread  of  pensive  thought 
at  times.  The  peculiar  tone  of  many  ol 
his  serious  poems  is,  however,  worthy  ol 
special  note.  'I'hose  who  chietly  know 
him  by  his  Comic  Annuals,  and  those 
flashes  of  occasional  mirth  with  w  hich  he 
was  accustomed  to  illumine  the  public  dul- 
ness,  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  more  deliberate  genius  was  mainly 
conversant  with  the  gloomy  and  terrible  ; 
it  is  there  that  Hood  showed  his  real  mas¬ 
tery.  Yet,  after  all,  reflective  readers  will 
not  see  any  absolute  novelty  in  this  combi¬ 
nation,  though  it  be  not  often  witnessed. 
Not  to  speak  of  instances  that  readily  sug¬ 
gest  tltemselves  in  poetical  history,  a  curi¬ 
ous  analogy  is  furnished  by  a  sister  art ; 
for  the  natural  analogies  of  the  dilferent 
spheres  of  Art  are  innumerable  ;  tlie  same 
imaginative  faculty  speaks  in  them  all, 
though  it  speak  diflereiit  languages.  Con¬ 
sider,  then,  the  Gothic  Architecture.  There 
we  see,  in  a  palmary  instance,  how  kin¬ 
dred  are  the  grand  and  the  grotesque — how 
the  curious  extravagance  of  detail  is  quite 
compatible  with  awfulness  of  general  eflect, 
and  even  blends  with  it  in  heightening  har¬ 
mony.  'J'hose  hiileous  gurgoyles — those 
monsters  that  grin  in  everlasting  stone,  un¬ 
couth  as  if  the  old  bloody  idolatry  had  left 
its  traces  in  the  majestic  faith  that  sup¬ 
planted  it,  and  the  grim  genius  of  Thor 
and  Odin  would  not  be  wholly  cast  out 
from  even  the  Christian  tenqilcs  of  the 
Teuton  ;  how  docs  this  deformity  mingle 
with  no  unpleasing  discord  in  tlie  visible 
music  of  these  great  creations  of  medijeval 
art !  how  does  the  impassive,  immutable 
ugliness  of  these  forms — hard  and  horrible 
as  Fate — lielp  out  the  comjilete  impression 
of  stern,  resistless  power  that  speaks  in  the 
whole  mighty  edifice  !  There  is,  then,  no 
essential  disconnection  between  the  quaint 
and  the  terrible — rather  some  deep  internal 
sympathy,  when  the  former  is  kept  within 
its  due  limits  as  an  accessory.  VVe  see 
them  again  in  close  combination,  in  the 
supernaturalisms  of  popular  romance  in  the 
same  regions  where  Gothic  architecture 
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first  rose  and  was  matured  ;  its  Spirit  of 
ihe  ISiine  and  the  Mountain,  its  Walpurgis 
Night, — the  very  jiersonification  of  the 
arch-Fiend  himself  in  our  northern  fancies 
—  has  a  sort  of  horrible  drollery.  But  in¬ 
deed,  to  pass  from  special  instances  to  hu¬ 
man  nature  itself,  there,  is  a  border-land  in 
all  our  experience  which  seems  the  chance 
possession,  as  our  fancies  alternate,  ('f  the 
ludicrous  and  the  terrible.  Nay,  there  is 
a  laughter  appropriate  to  wretchedness  it- 
selt;  “moody  madness  laughs  wild  amid 
severest  woe.”  'J'hat  resolution  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  belongs  alike  to  extreme  joy  and 
extreme  misery  utters  itself  alike  in  both 
cases;  the  diajiason  of  human  feelings  be¬ 
gins  and  ends  on  the  same  note. 

With  this  prelude  our  readers  may  set 
themselves  to  “The  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,”  which  stands  the  first  poem  in  the 
collection.  The  murderous  tutor  records 
Itis  own  nightmare  to  one  of  his  pupils  : — 

“  ’Twas  in  tiie  priino  of  sninincr  time, 

An  evening  (.aim  and  (  ool, 

.And  four-and-lweiily  lia[>py  l)oys 
(JaniK  hounding  out  of  m  iiool  : 

There  were  some  that  ran  and  some  tliat  leapt. 
Like  trontlels  in  a  pu(d. 

“  Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  mind.s. 

And  sonis  untoneiied  hy  sin  ; 

'I'o  a  level  mead  they  r:ime,and  there 
They  drave  the  wickets  in  : 

Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 
Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

“  Like  sportive  deer  they  cours’d  about, 

.And  shouted  as  they  ran — 

Turning  to  minh  all  things  of  earth, 

As  only  hoyho(,d  can  : 

But  the  Usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man  I 

“  His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart. 

To  catch  heaven’s  blessed  breeJ-.e  ; 

For  a  hurtling  thought  was  in  h'u  hrotv, 

And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease  : 

So  he  lean’d  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
'I'he  hook  between  his  knees! 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turn’d  it  o’er. 

Nor  ever  glanc’d  aside. 

For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  hook 
In  the  golden  eventide  : 

.Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean. 

And  pule,  and  leuden-ey’d. 

“  At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome. 

With  a  fast  and  fervent  urasp 
He  strain’d  the  dusky  covers  close, 

And  fix’d  the  brazen  hasp: 

‘  Oh,  (iod  !  could  1  so  clo.se  my  mind. 

And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  !’ 

“  Then  leaping  on  his  feet  iipriglit. 

Some  moody  turns  he  took — 
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Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  llie  mead, 

And  past  a  sliady  nook  — 

And  lo  !  lie  saw  a  little  boy 
That  pored  upon  a  book  1 

“  ‘  gentle  lad,  what  is’t  you  read, 
Romance  or  fairy  f.ilile  ? 

Or  is  it  some  historic  page 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  ?’ 

The  young  boy  gave  an  npwa'-d  glance, 

‘  II  is  “  The  Death  of  Abel.” 

The  Ush-r  took  six  hasty  strides, 

As  sinit  with  sudden  pain  — 

Six  hasty  striiles  beyond  the  ^dace. 

Then  slowly  back  again  ; 

And  down  he  sal  beside  the  lad. 

And  talk’d  with  him  of  Cain  j 

“  And  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men. 
Whose  deeds  tradition  saves  ; 

Of  lonely  folk  cut  olf  unseen. 

And  bid  in  sudden  graves  ; 

Of  horrid  stabs  in  groves  forlorn. 

And  murders  done  in  caves  ; 

“  .And  h'iv\  the  sprites  of  injur’d  men 
Shriek  upward  from  the  sod  — 

Ay,  how  lh  <  ghostly  hand  will  point 
T'o  show  the  burial  clod  : 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Are  seen  in  dreams  I’rom  Cod  I 

He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 
lieneath  the  curse  of  C.ain  — 

With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes. 

And  Haines  about  their  brain  ; 

For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 
Its  everlasting  stain  ! 

“  ‘  And  well,’  quoth  he,  ‘  I  know,  for  truth 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme  — 

Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe — 

Who  spill  life’s  sacred  stream  ! 

For  why  ?  Methought  last  night  I  wrought 
A  murder  in  a  ilnuam  ! 

“  ‘One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong — 

A  feehle  man,  and  old  ; 

I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field  — 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  r«dd ; 

Now  here,  said  I.  this  man  shall  die. 

And  I  will  have  his  g(dd  ! 

“  ‘Two  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick 
And  one  with  a  heavy  stone — 

One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done  : 

'Fbere  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 
Fut  lifeless  flesh  and  bone  ! 

“  ‘  Nothing  Irit  lifeless  flesh  and  bone. 

That  could  not  do  me  ill  : 

And  yet  I  fear’d  him  all  the  more. 

For  lying  there  so  still  : 

There  was  a  manhood  in  bis  look 
That  murder  could  nut  kill  ! 

“  ‘  And,  lo  1  the  universal  air 
Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame  ! 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame  : 


;  I  took  the  dead  man  by  his  hand, 

I  And  call  d  u]iun  his  name! 

!  ‘“  Oh,  (Jod  !  it  made  me  quake  to  see 
I  Such  sense  within  file  slain  ! 

lint  when  I  touch’d  the  lifeless  clay, 
i  The  blood  gashed  out  amain  ! 
j  For  every  clot,  a  burning  spot 
j  Was  scorching  in  my  brain  ! 

“  ‘  Mv  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

My  heart  was  solnl  ice  ; 

My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew, 

1  Was  at  the  Devil’s  price  ; 

!  A  dozen  times  1  groaned — the  dead 
I  Had  never  groaned  but  twice  ! 

j  “‘  And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky. 

From  the  Heaven’s  topmost  lo  igbt, 

*  1  heard  a  vcjice — the  awful  voice 
I  Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite — 

I  “  Thou  guilty  man  !  take  up  thy  dead, 

I  And  hide  it  from  my  sight !” 

!  “  ‘  I  took  the  dreary  b  «ly  np, 

.‘\nd  cast  it  in  a  stream  — 

I  A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink. 

The  dejilh  was  so  extreme  : 

.My  gentle  boy,  remember  this 
Is  nothing  but  a  dream  ! 

“  ‘  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge. 
And  vanish’d  in  the  pool ; 

Anon  I  cleans’d  my  bloody  hands, 

And  wash'd  my  forehead  cool. 

And  sat  among  the  urchins  young 
That  evening  in  the  school. 

“‘Oh  Heaven!  to  think  of  their  white  souls, 
And  mine  so  black  and  grim  ! 

1  could  not  share  in  cbiidisli  prayer. 

Nor  join  in  evening  hymn  : 

I.ike  a  Devil  of  the  l*it  1  seem'd 
’Mid  holy  Cherubim  ! 

“  ‘  And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all. 
And  each  calm  pillow  spr»-ad  ; 

Rut  guilt  was  my  grim  Chamberlain 
That  lighted  me  to  bed, 

I  .‘\nd  drew  my  midnightcurtains  round, 

I  With  fingers  bloody  red  ! 
i 

j  “  ‘  .Ml  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

III  anguish  dark  and  deep; 

=  My  fever’d  eyes  I  dared  not  close, 

'  Rut  starerl  aghast  at  Sleep  : 

For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 
'  The  keys  of  Hell  to  keep  ! 

j  All  night  I  lav  in  agony, 

!  From  weary  chime  lo  ciiime. 

With  one  besettiiig  horrid  bint. 

That  rack’d  my  all  the  time  ; 
mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 
Fierce  impniso  unto  crime! 

“  ‘  One  stern,  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 
.\ll  other  thoughts  its  slave  ; 

Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 
Did  that  temptation  crave  — 

Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 
The  Dead  Man  in  his  grave  ! 
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“  ‘  Heavily  I  rose  up,  as  soon 
As  light  w;is  in  the  sky, 

And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool 
Witli  a  wild  misgiving  eye  ; 

And  1  saw  the  Dead  in  the  river  bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry  ! 

‘  ‘  .Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 
'I’lie  dew-drop  from  its  wing  ; 

But  1  never  inarkM  its  morning  flight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing: 

For  I  was  stooping  once  again 
Under  the  horr  d  thing  ! 

With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase, 

1  took  liHt)  up  and  ran  ; 

There  was  no  lime  to  dig  a  grave 
Before  the  day  began  : 

In  a  lonesome  wood  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

1  hid  the  murder'd  man  ! 

“  ‘  And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school, 

But  my  thought  was  other  where: 

As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done, 

In  secret  I  was  there  : 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves, 

And  still  the  corse  was  bare  ! 

‘  Then  down  I  cast  me  on  iny  face. 

And  first  began  to  weep, 

For  1  knew  my  seer,  t  then  was  one 
That  earth  refused  to  keep  ; 

Or  land  or  sea,  thouiih  he  should  be 
Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

“  *  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  Sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones! 

Ay,  tboiigii  he’s  buried  in  a  cave. 

And  trodden  down  with  stones. 

And  years  have  rotter!  off  his  flesh  — 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones  ! 

“  ‘  Oh,  Ood  !  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 
Besets  me  now  awake  ! 

Again — again,  with  dizzy  brain. 

The  human  life  I  take  ; 

And  my  red  right  hand  grows  rag'ng  hot. 

Like  Cranmer’s  at  the  stake. 

And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay 
Will  wave  or  mould  allow  ; 

The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul  — 

It  stands  before  me  now  ’ — 

The  fearful  boy  look'd  up  and  saw 
Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

“That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 
The  urchin’s  eyelids  kiss’d. 

Two  steni-faccd  men  set  out  from  I^ynu. 

Through  the  cold  and  lieavy  mist ; 

And  F.ugene  Aram  walked  between, 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist.” 

Those  who  have  fittingly  read  this  impres¬ 
sive  ballad,  will  admit  that  a  spark  of  the 
old  Macbeth  inspiration  was  not  wholly 
wanting  to  its  author. 

The  “  Haunted  House  ”  is  even  more 
characteristic  of  Hood’s  talent  for  height¬ 
ening  the  undefined  sense  of  the  mysteri- 
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ous  by  those  small  details  which  give  reality 
to  fancy,  as  well  as  of  hi.s  command  of  a  very 
original  and  expressive  poetic  dialect.  The 
I  poem  is  too  long  to  quote  the  entire.  It  has 
I  little  or  nothing  ol  human  incident,  but 
j  embodies,  with  wonderful  force,  the  vague 
impressions  of  awe  that  belong  to  old  de- 
j  serted  mansions. 

I  “  W’ith  shatter’d  panes  the  grassy  court  was 
I  starr’d  ; 

The  time-worn  coping-stone  had  tumbled  after; 
.And  through  the  rigged  roof  the  sky  shone, 
barr’d 

With  nuked  beam  and  rafter. 

I 

“  O’er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear  ; 
j  A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 

And  said,  as  plain  ns  whisper  in  the  cur, 

I  The  place  is  haunted  ! 

I  “  The  flow’r  grew  wild  and  rankly  as  the  yveed, 
Roses  with  thistles  stiuggled  for  es[>ial, 

.And  vagrant  plants  of  parasiiic  breed 
Had  overgrown  the  Dial. 

!  “  But  gay  or  gloomy,  steadfast  or  infirm, 

ISo  heart  was  there  to  l.eed  the  hour’s  duration  ; 
.All  times  and  tides  were  lost  in  one  long  term 
Of  stagnant  desolation. 

I 

I 

“  H  wbeit,  the  door  I  pushed — or  so  I  dreamed — 
Which  slowly,  slowly  gaped — the  hinges  creak- 

!  With  such  a  rusty  eloquence,  it  seemed 
That  Time  himself  was  speaking. 

“  But  Time  was  dumb  within  that  mansion  old. 
Or  left  his  tale  to  the  heraldic  banners. 

That  hung  from  the  corroded  walls,  ami  told 
Of  former  men  and  manners. 

,  “  Those  tattered  flags,  that  with  the  0[»cned  door, 
'  S#  em'd  the  old  wave  of  battle  to  remember. 
While  fallen  fragments  danceil  upon  the  floor 
1  Like  dead  leaves  in  December. 

I 

I  “The  startled  hats  flew’  out,  bird  after  bird — 

I  The  screech-tiwl  overhead  began  to  flutter, 

I  And  seem’d  to  mock  the  cry  that  she  had  heard 
Some  dying  victim  utter! 

*  “  .A  shriek  that  echoed  from  the  joisted  roof 
And  u|i  the  stair,  and  further  still  and  further, 
Till  in  some  ringing  chamber  fur  aloof 
It  ceased  its  tale  of  murther!” 

And  when  the  visitor  ascends  “  the  gloomy 
.stairs  and  lonely  — 

I 

I  “Those  gloomy  stairs,  so  dark,  and  damp,  and 
I  cold, 

j  With  odors  as  from  bones  and  relics  carnal. 
Deprived  of  rite,  and  consecrated  mould, 

I  The  chapel  vault,  or  ciiurnel. 

“Those  dreary  stairs,  wherewith  the  sounding 
stress 

Of  ev’ry  step  so  many  echoes  blended. 
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The  mind,  with  dark  misgivings,  fear’d  to  guess 
How  many  feet  ascended 

And  reaches  ihe  upper  apartments, 

“  Y’^et  no  portentous  shape  the  siglit  amazed  : 

Kacli  object  plain,  and  tangible,  and  valid  ; 

But  from  their  tarnish’d  frames  dark  figures 
gazed, 

And  faces  spectre-pallid. 

“  N'>t  merely  with  the  mimic  life  that  lies 
Within  the  compass  of  Art’s  simulation  ; 

Their  souls  were  looking  thro’  their  pa  nted 
eyes, 

With  awful  speculation. 

“  On  e\ery  lip  a  speechless  horror  dwelt ; 

On  every  hiovv  the  burthen  of  aftliction  ; 

'fhe  old  .Ancestral  Spirits  knew  and  felt 
The  House’s  malediction. 

“  Such  earnest  woe  their  features  overcast. 

They  might  have  stirr’d,  or  sigh’d,  or  wept,  or 
spoken  ; 

But,  save  the  hollow  moaning  of  the  blast, 

The  ^tillness  was  unbroken. 

At  Iasi,  ill  one  of  these  dim,  forsaken  cham¬ 
bers — 

“  One  lonely  ray,  that  glanced  upon  a  bed. 

As  if  with  awful  aim,  direct  and  certain. 

To  show  the  Bi.oonv  Ha.mi  in  burning  red 
Embroider’d  on  the  curtain. 

“  .And  yet  no  gory  stain  was  on  the  quilt. 

The  pillow  in  its  place  h»d  slowly  rotted; 

The  Hoor  alone  retain’d  the  trace  of  guilt, 
Tliose  boards  obscurely  spotted. 

“  Obscurely  spotted  to  the  door,  and  thence 
With  mazy  doubles  to  the  grated  casement — 
Oh,  what  a  tale  they  told  of  fear  intense. 

Of  horror  and  amazement ! 

“  What  hiimm  creature  in  the  dead  of  night 
Had  coursed  like  hunted  hare  that  cruel  di»- 
tance  ? 

Had  sought  the  door,  the  window  in  his  flight, 
Striving  for  rlear  existence.^ 

“  What  shrieking  Spirit  in  that  bloody  room 
Its  mortal  frame  had  violently  quitted  ? 

Across  the  sunbeam,  with  a  sudden  gloom, 

.A  ghostly  shadow  flitted.” 

These  are  but  ptirtionsof  a  sketch  whicli, 
in  a  few  masterly  pfiges,  gives  us  more  than 
the  tjuiiitessence  of  all  the  terrors  of  Anne 
RadcIifTe,  and  almost  of  Maturin  himself. 

But  we  must  find  room,  at  whatever  cost, 
for  the  “  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  which  follows 
this  dreary  vision.  VVe  well  remember  our 
not  dishonorable  weakness  when  first  it 
met  our  eyes  years  since;  and  we  will  beau¬ 
tify  our  pages  by  enshrining  in  them  this 


gem  of  perfect  purity — this  crystallized 
tear ; — 

“  One  more  unfortunate. 

Weary  f>f  breath. 

Rashly  importunate. 

Gone  to  her  death  ! 

“  Take  her  up  tenderly, 

I.irt  her  w  ith  care  ; 

Fjishion’d  so  sleiidetly, 

Y'^oung,  and  so  fair  ! 

“  Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements; 

Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing; 

'J'ake  her  up  instantly. 

Loving,  not  loathing. 

“  Touch  her  not  scornfully; 

Think  of  her  mournfully. 

Gently  and  humanly  ; 

Not  of  the  stains  of  her  ; 

All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

“  Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  undutiful : 

Past  all  dishonor. 

Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

“Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers. 

One  of  Eve’s  family, 

W’ipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily. 

“  I.oop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb. 

Her  fair  auburn  tresses: 

WhiK-t  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home. 

“  Who  was  her  father.^ 

Who  was  her  mother.* 

Had  she  a  sister  ? 

Had  she  a  brother  .* 

Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
^till,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other? 

“  Alas!  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  ! 

Oh  !  it  was  pitiful. 

Near  a  w  hole  city  full. 

Heme  she  had  none. 

“  Sisterly,  brotherly. 

Fatherly,  motherly 
Fe*  lingH  had  changed  : 

Love,  by  harsh  evidence, 

Thrown  from  its  eminence  ; 

Even  God’s  providence 
ISeeniing  estranged. 

“Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river, 
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With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 

F'roin  garret  to  basement, 

She  stood  with  amazement, 

Houseless  by  night. 

“  The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  sliiver  ; 

But  not  the  dark  arch, 

Or  the  black  fl<»wing  river  ; 

Mad  from  life’s  history. 

Glad  to  death's  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurl’d — 

Any  where,  any  where 
Out  of  the  world  ! 

“  In  she  plunged  boldly. 

No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran — 

Over  the  brink  of  it. 

Picture  it — think  of  it. 

Dissolute  Man  ! 

Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it. 

Then,  if  you  can  ! 

“  Take  her  up  tenderly. 

Lift  her  with  care  ; 

Fashion’d  so  slenderly, 

Young,  and  so  fair  ! 

“  Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 

Decently,  kindly. 

Smooth  and  compose  them  ; 

And  her  eyes,  close  them. 

Staring  so  blindly  ! 

“Dreadfully  staring 
Thro’  muddy  impurity. 

As  w'hen  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fix’d  on  futurity. 

“  Perishing  gloomily, 

Spurr’d  by  contumely. 

Cold  inhumanity. 

Burning  insanity. 

Into  her  rest. — 

Ooss  her  liamls  humbly. 

As  if  praying  dumbly. 

Over  her  breast !  ^ 

“Owning  her  weakness, 

11  er  evil  behaviour, 

And  leaving,  with  meekness. 

Her  sins  to  her  Saviour  !” 

To  what  we  have  now  transcribed,  and  to 
the  still  more  celebrated  “  Song  of  tlie 
Shirt,”  which  succeeds  it,  belongs  the  sol¬ 
emn  praise  of  tending  to  truly  better  man¬ 
kind,  of  chastenin2  and  exalting  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  in  matters,  homely  indeed, 
but  on  that  very  account  of  every-day  in¬ 
terest  and  importance.  The  pulpit  can  do 
much;  the  poet  can  at  times  do  more  ;  his 
audience  is  less  limited  ;  he  can  appeal  to 
some  feelings  to  which  the  pulpit  can 
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scarcely  address  itself,  without  hazarding 
its  nece.ssary  dignity ;  he  gains  access 
among  those  on  whom  religious  appeals 
have  unfortunately  little  influence  ;  and  his 
moral  medicine  is  administered  (if  the  phy¬ 
sician  be  indeed  a  master  of  his  healing 
art)  in  forms  at  once  more  j)leasing  and 
more  condensed.  You  will  not  readily  for¬ 
get  that  ”  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  and  its  poor 
i  victim  ;  “  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever  ;”  and  when  next  misery  of  that  class 
appeals  to  your  compassion,  or  vice  in  that 
department  would  proffer  its  temptations, 
j  the  work  of  a  higher  power  n)ay  be  aided 
by  the  picture  a  true  poet  has  just  unveiled 
j  to  your  fancy. 

I  Indeed  it  is  a  very  happy  thing  for  Hood’s 
many  friends  to  think  that  the  impulse  which 
created  those  exquisite  things  cannot  have 
passed  unnoticed  or  unrecorded  by  theDis^ 
penser  of  everlasting  recompense  ;  and  that 
I  they  may  in  humble  hope  rejoice  that  one 
j  who  thus,  in  his  own  department,  helped  to 
!  carry  on  the  great  divine  work  of  human 
I  amelioration  (and  how  many  temptations 
I  had  a  genius  so  sensitive  to  all  absurdity  to 
I  turn  traitor  to  the  cause  of  mankind,  and 
I  sour  into  the  profitless  disheartening  scof- 
!  fer !)  is  now  in  a  world  where  such  labors 
are  not  forgotten.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  famous  ”  Song  of  the  Shirt”  (as  in  his 
own  quaint  spirit  of  parody  he  styled  and 
moulded  that  thrilling  appeal  on  behalf  of 
female  poverty  and  wretchedness)  few  of  us 
can  forget.  It  shook  the  public  heart  to 
the  core.  We  trust  that  stirring  of  the 
waters  has  not  subsided  ;  that  the  charity 
it  aided  to  arouse  and  to  fortify  is  still  busy 
I  and  unrelaxing  in  its  generous  efTorts  to  al- 
j  leviate  surely  the  most  miserable  and  inhu- 
I  man  bondage — the  more  miserable  because 
j  overlooked,  and  therefore  uncompassionated 
j  — that  the  dread  of  hunger  and  of  naked- 
1  ness  ever  forced  its  victims  to  endure. 

t 

!  “  ‘  Work  !  work  !  work  ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 

I  .\n(l  work  —  work — work, 

I  Till  the  stars  shine  tliroiigb  the  roof! 

It’s  ()  !  to  be  a  slave 

.\long  with  llie  barbarous  Turk, 

Wl  lere  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save. 

If  this  is  Christian  work. 

“  ‘  Work — work — work. 

Till  tlie  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 

VV'<»rk — work — work. 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  ! 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  baral. 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

'I’ll!  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep. 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream. 
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“  ‘  f)  !  Men,  witli  Sisters  dear  ! 
O!  Men,  with  Mothers  and  Wives! 
It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  ou', 

But  liuiiian  creatures’  lives  ! 

Siitcli — stich — stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  an<l  dirt, 
Sewing  at  oiire,  with  a  double  thread, 
A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt. 


“  ‘  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  ? 
That  phantoni  of  gri/.ly  bone, 

I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

Because  (»r  the  fasts  I  keep, 

Oh  !  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap!” 


passes  before  the  eyes  of  a  child  of  pomp 
atid  luxury. 

“  ‘  And  oh  !  those  maidens  young, 

Who  wrought  in  that  dreary  room. 

With  figures  drooping  and  spectres  thin, 

And  ebeeks  without  a  bloom  ; 

Ami  the  voice  that  cried,  “  For  the  pomp  of  pride, 
We  haste  to  an  early  tomb  ! 

“  ‘  For  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  pride. 

We  toil  like  Afric  slaves, 

.And  only  to  earn  a  home  at  last. 

Where  yonder  cypress  waves;" 

And  then  they  point'd — I  never  saw’ 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves  !’  ” 


But  we  had  best  patise  at  once,  or  we 
should  be  woti  to  insert  the  wlu)le.  Buy  the 
book  itself,  fair  daughter  of  fashion,  or  bor¬ 
row  it  from  some  accommodating  neighbor, 
in  order  patiently  to  transcribe  those  eleven 
stanzas  in  the  clearest  of  Italian  hands,  and 
learn,  as  you  ponder  their  melancholy  mean¬ 
ings,  to  look  tenderly  on  your  woe-worn 
sister,  and  reflect,  that  even  for  your  own 
gentler  sex,  life — the  very  spring-time  of 
its  years — has  other  scenes  than  the  eve¬ 
ning  salon  and  the  morning  fete.  Alas! 
these  poor  slaves  of  the  toilet  are  the  very 
llehkts  of  haughty  Fashion;  the  basis  of 
its  gorgeous  structures  are  laid  in  these  un¬ 
seen,  untohl  mi.series;  the  bright  consum¬ 
mate  flower  of  the  ball-room  parterre  has 
grown  from  this  tear-bedewed  root;  not  a 
fold  in  the  crepe  lisse  of  that  exqtiisite  dra¬ 
pery — in  the  point  lace  of  those  irresistible 
flounces — in  the  tulle  illusion  (most  imagi¬ 
native  of  textures!*)  of  those  graceful 
skirts — in  the  golden  blonde  of  that  inimi¬ 
table  berthe — but  has  been  the  creation 
of  weary  vigils  and  fevered  pulses.  A 
Hamlet,  “considering  it  too  curiously,” 
ntight  raise  strange  sermons  on  this  topic. 

The  same  lesson  is  pressed  h)rcibly  by 
our  poet  in  another  of  these  touching  com¬ 
positions,  the  “  Kady’s  Dream.”  In  the 
dread  midnight  the  vision  of  all  the  un¬ 
marked  sorrows  of  the  working  world 


*  The  poetry  of  l*.irisiin  millinery  has  never 
yet  obtained  its  due  praises  as  one  of  the  gr»  at 
departments  of  a'sth'-tical  science.  How  bold, 
for  example,  is  the  figure,  when  silks  are  tiescribed  | 
as  “  d'un  verilub'e  couleur  de  sucres!"  The  fan¬ 
cy  of  a  new  Parisian  bonnet  was  objected  to  bv 
a  fair  purchaser:  “Madame,”  was  the  reply  of 
indignant  genius,"  parole  d’honneur,  il  m’a  coute 
trois  nnits  d’insomnie  pour  V ivia giner !  '  Still 
better  wa^  the  stdemn  “not  at  home”  of  the 
porter  of  one  of  the  greater  artists — “  Monsieur 
n’est  pas  visible,  il  compose!" 


I  dress’d  as  the  nobles  dress, 

In  cloth  of  silver  and  gold. 

With  silk,  and  satin,  and  costly  furs. 

In  many  an  a*nple  fold  ; 

But  I  never  remember'd  tlie  naked  limbs 
That  froze  witli  winter’s  cold. 

•“  'Fhe  wounds  I  might  have  heal’d  ! 

’I'lie  human  sorrow  and  smtirt ! 

Art«l  yet  it  was  never  in  my  soul 
'I'o  [»lay  s«>  ill  a  ptirt : 

But  evil  is  icrounht  hij  irant  of  thought. 

.is  ire' I  as  inint  of  hcuil  !'  ” 

Listen  to  the  champion  of  the  poor  again, 
when  he  {taints  the  melancholy  march  of 
the  tenants  of  the  pttor-house  to  their 
gloomy  home,  at  the  “  setting  of  the  work- 
house  clock.” 

Onward  onward,  with  hasty  feet. 

They  swarm — and  westward  still — 

.Musses  born  to  drink  and  eat, 

But  starving  amidst  Whitechapel's  meat, 

And  famishing  down  Cornhill  ! 

Through  the  I’oultry — but  still  unfed — 
Christian  charity,  hang  your  hea«l ! 

Hungry,  passing  the  Street  of  Bread  ; 

Thirsty,  the  Street  of  Milk — 

Ragged,  beside  the  I.udgate  Mart, 

8o  gorgeous,  through  mechanic  art. 

With  cotton,  and  wool,  and  silk  ! 

“  .At  last,  before  that  door 
That  bears  so  many  a  knock, 

Ere  ever  it  opens  to  sick  <ir  poor. 

Like  sheep  they  huddle  and  flock — 

.And  would  that  all  the  good  and  wise 
(’ould  see  the  million  of  hollow  eyes. 

With  a  gleam  deiived  from  hope  and  the  skies, 
I.’{)turned  to  the  workhouse  clock! 

‘Gb  I  that  the  parish  pow’ers. 

Who  regulate  labor's  hours. 

The  daily  amount  of  human  trial. 

Weariness,  |iain,and  self-denial. 

Would  turn  from  the  artificial  dial 
That  siriketh  ten  or  eleven. 

And  go,  for  once,  by  that  older  one 
'Phat  stands  in  the  light  of  Nature’s  sun. 

And  takes  its  time  from  Heaven  !” 
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A  moral  not  unlike  the  bearing  of  these, 
is  contained  in  the  strange  extravaganza  of 
“M  iss  Kilmansegg,”  which  occupies  near¬ 
ly  half  of  the  first  of  these  volumes.  The 
fiction  is  scarcely  a  happy  one  ;  but  tlie  ex¬ 
ecution  is,  in  some  parts,  admirable,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  droll  pathos  in  the  fate  ofj 
the  unfortunate  heiress,  scurvily  treated  by! 
her  magnificent  count,  and  slain  at  last  by  ! 
the  symbol  and  instrument  of  her  own  | 
wealth.  The  ode  to  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  full  j 
of  witty  retort,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
treading  upon  the  most  delicate  and  dan¬ 
gerous  of  all  the  fields  of  satire.  Mr. 
Wil  son  had  been  pleased  to  comment  some¬ 
what  severely  upon  an  innocent  expression 
of  our  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  the  wit 
takes  ample  vengeance  on  the  critic, 
and  in  him  on — as  he  considers — all  the 
exhibitors  of  ostentatious  sanctity.  “  Man,’’ 
declares  Hood — 

“  nny  pious  texts  repent, 

And  yet  religion  have  no  inward  seat; 

’Tis  not  so  plain  as  the  old  Hill  of  llowth, 

A  man  has  got  his  belly  full  of  meat, 

Itecause  he  talks  with  victuals  in  his  mouth  !" 

Again,  on  Sir  Andrew  Agnew’s  Sabbath 
Bill,  and  other  compulsory  religious  enact¬ 
ments,  the  poet’s  opinion  is — 

“  Spontaneously  to  (lod  should  tend  the  soul, 
Like  the  maguetic  needle  to  the  Pole  ; 

But  what  were  that  intrinsic  virtue  worth, 
Suppose  some  fellow  with  more  zeal  than  know¬ 
ledge, 

Fresh  from  St.  Andrew’s  College, 

Should  nail  the  conscious  needle  to  the  north  ?” 

lie  declares  that  he  abhors  the  partiality 
of  schemes — 

“  That  frown  upon  St.  Giles’  sins,  but  blink 
The  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly 

as  if 

“  the  rich  by  easy  trips 

May  go  to  heaven,  whereas  the  poor  and 
lowly 

Must  work  their  passage^  as  they  do  in  ships.” 

Neither  is  the  angry  bard  needlessly 
complimentary  to  Mr.  W"ilson,  in  his  char¬ 
acter  of  Oriental  Traveller  : — 

“  You  have  been  to  Palestine — alas  ! 

Some  minds  imjirove  by  travel,  others, 
rather 

Resemble  copper  wire,  or  brass, 

Which  gets  the  narrower  by  going  farther  !” 

The  argument  is  capable  of  being  dan¬ 
gerously  and  extravagantly  misapplied  ;  but 
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no  one  can  well  deny  ihefnct  embodied  in 
the  following  lines,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  application  as  long  as  it  is  urged  to  the 
enforcement  of  individual  humility  and  uni¬ 
versal  charity : — 

“  Gifted  with  noble  tendency  to  climb, 

Yet  weak  at  the  same  time. 

Faith  is  a  kind  of  parasitic  plant, 

That  grasps  the  nearest  stem  with  tendril- 
rings; 

.And  as  the  climate  and  the  soil  may  grant, 

So  is  the  sort  of  tree  to  which  it  clings. 

Consider,  then,  before,  like  llurlotlirumbo, 

A'ou  aim  your  chib  at  any  creed  on  earth, 

'I'hat,  by  the  simple  accident  of  birth. 

You  might  have  been  High  Priest  to  Alumbo 
Jumbo.” 

We  pass  on,  however,  w-ithout  much  de¬ 
lay  from  this  branch  of  our  task  of  criti¬ 
cism.  The  light-armed  troops  of  wit  and 
humor,  powerful  as  they  are  at  times  to 
scatter  the  pompous  columns  of  sanctimo¬ 
nious  pretence,  are  seldom  a  perfectly  safe 
auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  sincere  religion. 
They  are  Swiss,  “  who  fight  for  any  God  or 
man.”  Wit  has  no  time  and  no  solicitude 
to  make  distinctions  ;  and  those  who  most 
enjoy  its  sallies  are  usually  just  as  little  in¬ 
clined  to  do  so.  Hence  it  is  constantly 
made  to  do  a  work  its  authors  never  in¬ 
tended  ;  and  Tarlufie  and  Hudibras  are 
formed  into  standing  arsenals  of  artillery 
against  sincere  profession  no  less  than 
false.  While  the  very  conttexion  of  ludi¬ 
crous  associations  with  even  corruptions 
and  spurious  imitations  of  religion  cannot 
be  easily  severed  from  religion  in  its  purity 
and  truth  ;  the  very  language  of  hypocrisy 
and  sincerity  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  the  same;  and  the  ridicule  that  is 
blended  with  that  phraseology  in  its  false, 
will  adhere  to  it  in  its  upright  use.  Men 
are  unconsciously  betrayed  to  pass  the 
shifting  barrier  that  divides  them.  The 
warfare  against  hypocrisy  becomes  thus  too 
often  a  discipline  for  tile  warfare  against 
sincere  belief;  the  laughter  which  derides 
superstition  saps  the  bulwarks  that  defend 
against  infidelity.  Like  the  dragon  fight 
of  the  knight  in  Schiller,  the  assailants  are 
trained  upon  the  false  to  attack  the  true. 
We  are  not  sorry  to  see  our  man  of  pun 
and  poesy  safe  out  of  this  dangerous  re- 
gion. 

For  Hood’s  gift  as  a  poet  of  pure  fancy 
— a  dreamer  in  the  visionary  world  of 
flow'ers  and  fairies  or  in  that  ideal  elder 
world  of  Greek  mythological  heroism  near 
akin  to  it,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
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those  ethereal  ini.aginincs,  “  The  Two 
Swans,’’  “The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,’’  “  Lyciis,  the  Centaur,’’  “  Hero 
and  Leander” — for  Hood,  too,  has  versified 
that  immemorial  tale.  'Phis  brings  us  to 
his  love  verses,  which  have  much  of  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  early  Fnglish  school. 
The  lines — 

“  Lady,  would’st  thou  heiress  he 

To  winter’s  cold  and  cruel  part.'”  &c. 

might  be  a  veritable  relic  of  George  With¬ 
ers.  'J'he  following,  too,  have  much  feeling 
in  their  preltiness  : — 

“  TO - . 

“  Still  glides  the  gentle  streamlet  on, 

With  shifting  current  new  and  strange  ; 

The  water  that  was  here  is  gone. 

But  those  green  shadows  never  change. 

“  Serene  or  ruflled  hy  the  storm. 

On  present  waves,  as  on  the  past. 

The  mirror’d  gr(*vc  retains  its  form, 

The  self-same  trees  their  semblance  cast. 

“The  hue  each  fleeting  globule  wears, 

That  drop  berpie  tths  it  to  the  next ; 

One  picture  still  the  surface  bears, 

To  illustrate  the  murmur’d  text. 

“  So,  love,  however  time  may  flow. 

Fresh  hours  pursuing  those  that  flee, 

One  constant  image  still  sliall  show 
My  tide  of  life  is  true  to  thee.” 

Thomas  Hood  was  the  son  of  a  booksell¬ 
er — of  the  Mr.  Hood  whose  name  was  usu¬ 
ally  entwined  in  bibliopolic  matrimony  with 
Verner — the  firm  of  “  Veriier  and  Hood.” 
He  began  as  a  probationer  in  the  world  of 
commerce;  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house; 
and  doubtless  even  then  at  times  “  penn’d 
a  stanza  when  he  should  engross.’’  His 
doom,  however,  was  not  to  resemble  that  of 
his  friend  Charles  Lamb  in  the  continued 
drudgery  of  the  desk  ;  the  young  scribe’s 
cheek  began  to  pale,  and  his  pulse  to 
quicken  ;  and  he  was  setit  for  change  ol 
air  to  Scotland — to  Dundee,  where  some 
relatives  of  his  father’s  resided.  At  a  later 
period,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  where  he 
learned  the  cunning  of  those  droll  etchings 
with  which  he  was  afterwards  accustomed 
to  adorn  his  publications.  'Phis  too  me¬ 
chanic  art  did  not  long  detain  him  from  his 
early  and  abiding  bent ;  and  he  became 
connected  with  the  London  Magazine^  a 
periodical  of  high  repute  in  those  days 
through  all  the  borders  of  Cockaigne.  The 
public  are  familiar  with  his  subsequent  lit- 
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erary  labors — his  “Comic  Annuals,’’  his 
“  Whimsicalities,’’  bis  “  Up  the  Rhine  *’ 
(that  volume  of  irresistille  humor),  his 
•‘'Pylney  Hall,’’  a  fiction  of  the  standard 
three-volume  dimensions,  and  written  with 
much  power.  'Phe  pre.'ient  volumes  are, 
however,  the  best  guarantee  of  Hood’s 
fame  ;  they,  perhaps,  alone  convey  an  ade¬ 
quate  impression  of  his  great  and  original 
powers.  'Phey  are  a  real  gift  to  the  lovers 
of  genuine  poetry  ;  and  we  shall  be  happy 
to  pay  our  critical  respects  with  equal 
courtesy  to  that  other  volume  promised  in 
(he  preface  to  the  present  collection, 
“composed  of  the  more  thoughtful  pieces 
in  his  poems  of  wit  and  humor.’’ 

Hood’s  latter  years  were  years  of  slow 
and  wasting  illness,  borne  with  great  cheer- 
fiilness,  and  presenting,  as  far  as  his 
friends  could  observe,  many  unobtrusive 
traces  of  those  deeper  feelings  which  even 
the  most  mirthful  of  his  joyous  effusions 
discover,  and  which,  indeed,  make  much 
of  the  charm  of  all  that  this  kind-hearted 
and  accomplished  man  gave  to  the  world. 

B. 


From  Chambers’  Eainburgh  Juornal. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  ZSCHOKKE. 

A  FKVV  snatches  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  journal  from  time  to  time, 
together  with  an  abridgment  of  the  diary 
of  a  poor  Wiltshire  vicar,  issued  in  our 
“  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  entertaining 
'Practs,’’  have  rendered  the  name  of 
Zschokke  not  unfamiliar  to  our  readers. 
No  one  who  has  fallen  in  with  any  of  his 
writings,  but  must  desire  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  man ;  and,  fortunately,  the 
spirited  proprietors  of  the  Foreign  Library 
place  means  at  our  disposal  to  present  an 
outline  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  characters  of  the  present  age.* 

A  variety  of  circumstances  renders  this, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  one  of  the 
best  autobiographies  ever  published.  The 
author  kept  a  diary  regularly  from  twelve 
years  of  age,  noting  down  events  at  the 
time  they  occurred  to  him  with  all  the 
vigorous  earnestness  of  youth.  The  work 

*  Autobiography  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  forming 
the  33d  part  of  the  Foreign  Library.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  Reprinted  in  Wiley  &  Put¬ 
nam’s  Library  of  Choice  Reading. 
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was  not,  however,  prepared  for  the  press 
until  he  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-  Tims  the  exuberance  of  inima- 
tured  entliusiasm  is  toned  ilown  by  the 
sober  experience  of  age.  From  a  neglect- 1 
ed  orphan,  Zschokke  had  meanwhile  been  j 
a  teacher,  lecturer,  dramatist,  poet,  histo-! 
rian,  traveller,  diplomatist,  sladlholder,  ] 
new.spaper  editor,  popular  instructor,  ami,  | 
added  to  all  these  characters,  always  a, 
reformer  and  phih^sopher. 

Heinrich  Zschokke  was  born  in  the' 
year  1770  at  Magdeburg,  in  Lower  Saxony.  | 
Ilis  father — a  clothmaker  and  obcrdllcstr.r,] 
or  deacon  of  his  guild — was  his  only  gnar-j 
dian,  for  his  mother  died  seven  weeks  after 
his  birth.  “  1,  his  youngest  child,”  says 
the  writer,  “  became,  like  most  Benjamins, 
the  darling  of  my  father’s  heart;”  whilst 
the  young  favorite  looked  up  to  his  father 
as  “  the  chief  and  king  of  his  childish 
world.”  The  rule  he  was  subjected  to  was 
extremely  indulgent,  and  the  young  adven¬ 
turer  soon  made  himself  an  adept  in  all 
manner  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  boyish 
games,  before  he  acquired  any  useful  ac¬ 
complishments.  At  the  age  of  nine,  how¬ 
ever,  his  play-days  were  interriiptcil  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  he  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  an  elder  brother.  This  new 
protector  tried  to  turn  the  young  harum- 
scarum  into  a  gentleman.  Tailor  and 
hairdresser  were  set  to  work  upon  him  ; 
but  the  fine  clothes  and  his  brother’s  regu¬ 
lations  deprived  him  of  his  ragged  street 
companions  and  their  r«)ngh  pastimes  ;  and 
being  much  confined  at  lunne,  he  took  a 
great  dislike  to  the  well  polished  floors  and 
gilded  panels  of  his  fine  brother’s  fine 
house.  VV’hen  sent  to  scho(»l,  the  wayward 
pupil  neglected  accidence  and  grammar  for 
the  more  fascinating  study  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  the  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  latter  took  such  a  firm  hold 
on  his  imagination,  that  he  resolutely  deter¬ 
mined  to  shipwreck  himself  some  day  on  a 
beautiful  desert  island,  but  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  better  beforehand  than  did  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Such  was  young  Zschokke’s  wayward¬ 
ness,  that  his  friends  considered  him  a 
wrong-headed  fellow,  who  would  never 
come  to  any  good  ;  as  an  untaught,  idle, 
untidy  little  vagabond,  given  to  laughing 
and  crying  at  improper  times  and  places: 
now  credulous  even  to  silliness,  now  mis¬ 
trustful  to  his  own  detriment;  sometimes 
obstinate,  sometimes  foolishly  docile.  Be¬ 
neath  all  these  failings,  however,  there  ran 
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a  copious  stream  of  pressed  affection.  He 
was  coldly  and  carelessly  treated,  thrust 
about  from  one  member  of  his  family  to 
another  as  a  useless  incumbrance,  and 
forced  into  a  kind  of  antagonism  with  them, 
or  thrown  back  upon  his  own  impulses. 

“  I  was  obliged  to  accustom  myself  to  my 
solitary  condition,  ami  to  seek  iny  best 
enjoyment  iii  the  delusions  of  imagination, 
'riius  forsaken  by  all,  1  first  began  cleat ly 
to  understand  that  1  was  an  orphan,  sup¬ 
ported  indeed  by  the  interest  of  my  pater¬ 
nal  inheritance,  but  the  most  useless  and 
superfluous  being  upon  earth.  This  es¬ 
tranged  mankind  from  me,  and  me  from 
mankind  :  1  was  alone  in  the  world.  'Fhe 
consciousness  of  my  separation  from  others 
only  increased  and  embitteretl  my  intense 
longing  for  sympathy  and  affection.  With¬ 
out  jealousy,  yet  not  without  a  certain 
secret  bitterness  of  feeling,  have  I  often 
stood  by  when  one  of  my  cotnpanions 
enjoyed  the  praises  and  smiles  of  a  father, 
or  tlie  embraces  and  kisses  of  a  mother. 
Me  no  one  pressed  to  his  bosom  :  my  tears 
were  dried  by  no  loving  hand  ;  and  every 
reproach,  which  to  other  children  is  sweet¬ 
ened  by  the  consciousness  of  their  parents’ 
affection,  fell  upon  me  with  unmingled  bit¬ 
terness.  Now  first  the  death  of  my  father 
became  to  me  a  quite  infinite  loss.  I 
eagerly  endeavored  to  recall  to  my  memory 
his  slightest  actions,  his  most  insignificant 
words  and  looks.  1  longed  to  die.  and  be 
with  him  once  more.  Often  I  left  my  bed 
at  night,  and  lay  weeping  on  my  knees, 
imploring  my  father  to  appear  to  me  at 
least  once  again.  Then  I  waited  with 
breathless  awe,  and  gazed  around  to  see 
his  spirit  ;  and  when  no  spirit  came,  1 
returned  sobbing  inconsolably  to  my  bed, 
while  I  murmured  reproachfully,  ‘  Thou, 
too,  best  darling  father,  dost  not  care  about 
me  any  longer  !  ’  ” 

No  one  can  peruse  the  account  given  of 
the  sorrows  of  orphanhood  without  being 
atfected  by  it ;  ami  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
knowledging  it  to  be  a  faithful  record  of 
the  sorrows  of  an  abused  and  parentless 
child. 

Amidst  all  his  eccentricities,  he  possess¬ 
ed  an  unusual  aptitude  for  learning,  as  the 
way  in  which  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  will  show.  At  a  school  to  which  he 
was  sent,  the  only  ptipil  who  studied  that 
language  was  the  pedagogue’s  favorite. 
‘‘  Whenever  there  was  any  thing  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets — rope  dancers,  soldiers,  p<»p- 
pel-shows,  dancing  bears  or  monkeys — this 
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favorite  alone  was  invariably  allowed  to' danced,  lie  shouted  with  joy;  he  lonjjed  to 
leave  the  school-rocun,  on  asking  permission  !  embrace  every  peasant  that  he  met.  Voices 
in  Latin.  I,  who  had  not  yet  got  beyond!  of  sweet  prophecy  made  the  air  ring  wildly 
the  catechism,  could  not  resist  tliis  power- 1  around  him.  lie  was  not  sujierstilious ; 
fill  attraction,  and  resolved  to  become  mas-*  but  there  are  times  when  wiser  men  than 
ter  of  the  magic  spell.  Its  little  posses.sorj  he  have  dreamt  of  intercourse  with  future 
in  vain  represented  to  me  the  length  and  |  events  and  unseen  powers, 
ditficnlly  of  the  way,  through  an  endles.s,  “The  pleasantest  of  my  omens,”  says 
wilderness  of  declensions,  adjectives,  pro-  he,  “  occurred  on  ll.e  second  day  of  my 
nouns,  and  conjugations.  I’ndannted,  1  j  Hegira.  As  night  drew  on,  I  stopped  at 
traversed  the  hard  and  tln>rny  path  from !  an  inn  in  the  village  of  Grabow.  As  I 
Mensa  to  Audio,  and,  at  the  first  opporiu-  entered  the  parlor,  darkened  by  the  evening 
nity,  not  without  fear  and  trembling,  1 ;  twilight,  1  was  suddenly  wrapt  in  an  unex- 
stammered  out  my  conjuring  formula.  Thei  pected  embrace,  and  pressed  to  a  warm 
scbool-master,  amazed  at  rny  sudden  learn-  female  heart  ;  while,  amid  showers  of  kiss¬ 
ing,  examined  me  incredulously  in  various!  es  and  tears,  I  heard  these  words — ‘Oh, 
ways  ;  at  length,  satisfied  of  my  acijuisition,  my  child,  my  dear  child!’  Although  1 
he  praised  my  jierseverauce,  prophesying,  knew,  of  course,  that  this  greeting  was  not 
that  something  might  be  made  of  me,  and  for  me,  yet  the  motherly  embrace  seemed 
formally  declared  me  his  second  l.ateinrr,'  to  me  the  herald  of  better  days,  the  beauli- 
wilh  all  rights  and  privileges  thereunto  ap-  ful  welcome  to  a  newer,  warmer  world, 
pertaining.”  i  Let  my  reader  put  himself  in  my  place, 

Like  the  greater  number  of  youths  of  his'  and  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  poor  young 
temperament,  Zscbokke  was  passionately  orphan,  who  had  never  been  folded  to  one 
foiul  of  reading,  and  of  acquiring  know-!  loving  heart  since  his  father’s  death,  and  to 
ledge;  but  as  he  chose  to  arrive  at  it  by]  whom,  for  ten  long  melancholy  years, 
more  erratic  paths  than  are  beaten  out  for  caresses  ami  tender  words  had  been  utterly 
the  schools,  he  went  to  live  with  an  ohl  unknown!  A  sweet  trembling  jiassed  over 
rector,  who  was,  moreover,  a  hack-author.!  me,  as  1  felt  myself  folded  in  that  warm 
This  prolific  writer  gave  him,  besides  plenty  !  embrace.  The  illusion  vanished  when 
of  employment  in  transcribing  and  transla-j  lighted  candles  were  brought  into  the  room, 
ting,  unrestrained  access  to  liis  large  and 'The  modest  hostess  started  from  me  in 


varied  library.  Into  the  sweets  of  this  trea- '  some  consternation;  then,  looking  at  me 
sure  Zschokke  dipped  during  several  years,  i  w  ith  smiling  embarrassment,  she  told  me 


till,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  panted  to  that  my  age  and  height  exactly  correspond- 
“  see  the  world.”  But  where  to  go?  He!  <*d  to  those  of  her  son,  wlmm  she  exj)ected 
conned  over  a  map  to  fix  his  choice;  and  !  home  that  night  from  a  distant  school.  As 
after  a  little  consideration,  tletermined  to ;  her  son  <lid  not  arrive  that  night,  she  tended 
choose  Schwerin,  in  iMecklenbnrg,  for  no 'and  served  me  with  a  loving  cordiality,  as 
other  reasoit  than  because  a  former  school-!  if  to  make  amends  to  herselt  tor  the  disap- 
fellow  had  settled  there  as  a  court  actor,  pointment  of  her  son’s  absence.  Tlie 
He  suddenly  conceiveil  a  passion  for  the  dainties  which  she  had  pre|)ared  for  him 

stage,  packed  up  his  little  property,  and  with  her  own  hands  she  now  bestowed  upon 

without  more  ado  set  olf.  It  was  on  aline,  and  my  healthy  boyish  appetite  did 
cold,  foggy,  but  snowless  morning,  the  •-l‘2d  I  ample  justice  to  their  merits.  SOr  did  her 
of  January,  I7HH,  that  the  young  adventn- 1  kindness  end  here.  She  packed  up  a  snp- 
rer  gaily  approached  the  frontiers  of  the ;  ply  of  dainty  provisions  for  me  the  next 
old  Obotritenland,  and  with  a  light  free !  day,  procured  me  a  place  in  a  diligence  to 
heart,  like  a  bird  escaped  from  its  cage,  i  Schwerin,  wrapt  me  up  carelnlly  against 
followed  the  impulses  tit  youthful  activity,  |  frost  and  rain,  and  dismissed  me  w  ith  ten- 
and  wandered  freely  over  hill  and  'dale,  j  der  admonitions  and  motherly  farewells. 
His  native  city,  with  its  heavy  girdle  of’  She  refused  to  impoverish  my  scanty  purse 
walls  and  moats,  and  its  towering  spires  j  by  taking  any  payment  for  my  night’s  lodg- 
and  gables,  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and  '  ing,  but  she  did  not  refuse  a  grateful  kiss, 
vanished  in  the  gray  mist  far  behind  him.  which  at  parting  I  pressed  upon  her  cheek. 
Unknown  landscapes,  unknown  villages.  Yet  all  this  kindness  was  bestowed  not  on 

trees,  and  cottages,  all  silvered  over  with  me,  but  on  the  image  of  her  absent  son. 

morning  rime,  rose  one  after  another  out  of  Such  is  a  mother’s  heart!” 
the  misty  air  before  him.  He  sang,  he  His  friend  at  Schwerin  received  him 
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coldly,  and  laughed  at  his  projects  ;  but  a  j  ornament,  and  still  more  to  rid  myself,  once 
third  person  who  was  present  at  the  inter- j  for  all,  of  my  religious  doubts.  I  at  length 
view  followed  him  out  of  the  house  as  he  |  threw  the  handkerchief  to  theology,  and 
left  it  disappointed  and  hopeless,  and  did  ,  thought  with  satisfaction  of  the  approval 
him  the  kindness  to  introduce  him  to  a  j  this  choice  w(>uld  met  t  with  from  my  pious 
printer,  partly  as  tutor,  and  jiartly  as  lite-i  relatives  at  Magdeburg.” 
rary  assistant.  With  this  person  he  wasj  Here  Zschokke  made  up  for  lost  time, 
extremely  hajipy  ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of!  and,  abstracting  himself  from  the  corn- 
change,  after  a  lime,  overcame  him.  i  panionship  and  vagaries  of  the  Ihirschcn, 

Zscliokke  left  all  his  happiness  at  j  employed  his  whole  lime  in  rending.  He 
Schwerin,  to  carry  out  his  still  existing  |  had  scarcely  studied  a  year,  when  he  was 
dramatic  predilections;  for,  becoming  ac- j  called  on  to  make  a  funeral  oration  over  a 
quainled  with  the  manager  of  a  theatre — a  j  deceased  class-fellow’.  'Fliis  he  did  w  ith  so 
decayed  nobleman — he  joined  his  corps, ;  much  effect  that  he  snddeidy  became  the 
which  was  bound  for  Prenzlan,  on  the '  pet  of  the  professors,  and  the  friend  and 
Uckermark.  Here  his  duties  were  snfli- j  confidant  of  all  the  Frankfort  sons  of  the 
ciently  varied.  He  “curtailed  the  trains  !  muses. 

of  heroic  tragedies;  altered  old-fashioned  .  Soon  after,  he  wrote  a  melodrama  called 
comedies  to  suit  modern  taste  ;  mutilated  |  Abellino,  “  which  soon  flew  on  the  wings 
and  patched  all  sorts  of  pieces  to  suit  the  j  of  the  press  into  almost  ail  the  theatres  of 
wants  of  the  company  ;  wrote,  on  my  own  Germany.  It  procured  for  the  beardless 
account,  a  few  rate-head  and  bluody-honc  :  author,  among  other  honors,  a  formal  invi- 
pieces  ;  rhymed  prologues  and  epilogues,  ;  talion  from  a  company  of  merchants  near 
and  corresponded  with  the  most  worshipful  Stettin,  to  witness,  as  their  guest,  the  tri¬ 
magistrates  and  grandees  of  various  small  i  nmphant  representation  of  the  piece.  My 
towns,  exhorting  them  to  ennoble  the  taste  j  modesty  could  hardly  have  resisted  so 
of  their  respective  small  publics,  by  liberal  j  tempting  a  harvest  of  laurels,  had  not  a 
encouragement  of  our  legitimate  drama.”  j  most  untimely  deficit  in  my  finances — de- 
When  tired  of  the  vagrant  life  and  miscel-  !  ficits  are  apt  to  be  untimely — compelled  me 
laneous  employments  of  a  dramatic  author, '  to  shun  the  trifling  but  unavoidable  ex- 
Zschokke  determined  to  enter  a  university,  !  penses  of  the  journey.”  This  was  no  af- 
for  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  qualify  i  fectation  of  modest  self-denial.  Zschokke 
himself.  That  w  hich  he  chose  was  at  !  expresses,  a  few'  pages  further  on,  but  little 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  wrote  home  i  respect  for  the  taste  of  a  public  which  could 
for  some  of  his  patrimonial  funds,  much  to  j  so  highly  applaud  his  “  schoolboy  melodra- 
the  surprise  of  his  guardians  at  Magdeburg,  |  ma.  And  although,”  he  adds,  “  the  love  of 
who  had  heard  nothing  of  him  for  ten  ,  fame  had  always  appeared  to  me  scarcely 
years,  and  it  w'as  supposed  that  he  had  less  contemptible  than  the  love  of  money, 
perished  somehow  or  other  during  his  va- ;  literary  celebrity  had  never  appeared  so 
gabondizing.  The  requisite  cash  was,  ;  thoroughly  despicable  in  my  eyes  as  now, 
however,  remitted.  The  biographer’s  de- 1  when  1  learnt  icho  could  obtain  it,  and  for 
scriplion  of  his  matriculation  is  highly  ichaty  Surely  this  is  a  rare,  instance  of  an 
characteristic.  “  As  the  ‘  Rector  Magnifi-  ’  author  criticising  himself  and  his  muse  so 
cus’  of  the  high-school  at  Frankfort,  the  ;  severely.  But  he  wished,  and  determined, 
venerable  Professor  Hausen,  was  about  to  to  rest  his  fame  upon  higher  things, 
inscribe  my  name  in  the  list  of  academical  j  After  a  visit  home — where  he  was  re¬ 
citizens,  he  asked’  ‘  What  do  you  wish  to  j  ceived  with  enthusiasm  by  the  very  rela* 
study  V  I  could  not  tell,  and  replied,  ‘  Allow  j  lions  who  had  previously  driven  him  away  by 
me  to  keep  for  a  while  my  freedom  of  choice  I  their  nnsympathizing  coldness  towards  him 
among  the  nine  muses.’  He  looked  at  me  j — he  was,  on  his  return  to  Frankfort,  dnb- 
in  amazement,  and  said,  ‘  You  must  belong  bed  doctor,  and  became  a  tutor  and  extra- 
to  one  of  the  faculties,  and  can  take  only  '  academical  lecturer.  IFis  classes  were  al¬ 
one  of  the  nine  sisters  for  your  lawful  j  ways  full,  and  his  fame  was  much  increased 
spouse.  That  does  not  hinder  you  from  during  the  three  and  a  half  years  he  was 
flirting  a  little  with  each  as  you  go  by.  thus  employed,  when  he  aspired  to  become 
I  stood  irresolute  for  a  few  moments;  for  I  a“  professor  extraordinary  ;”  but  his  polit- 
only  desired  to  gather  together  at  this  pub-  ical  principles  stood  in  his  vvay,  and  thego- 
lic  market  place  of  the  sciences  a  miscel-  vernment  refused  him  the  office.  Disgust- 
latieous  treasure  of  learning,  for  use  or  ed  with  this,  his  old  travelling  desires  re- 
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turned,  and  one  morning  in  May,  1795,1 
he  mounted  tlie  stage  on  his  way  to  Swit-j 
zerland.  ^ 

At  Zurich, Zschokke  made  the  acquaint-  j 
ance  of  the  patriot  Paul  Uslei  i,  Henry  Pes- 
talozzi  the  celebrated  and  pure-minded  | 
educational  reformer,  and  Nageli,  the  in-  ’ 
venlor  of  the  system  of  national  singing 
which  has  been  so  successfully  followed  by 
Wilhelm  and  Mainzer.  Paris  was  his  next 
destination,  and  be  entered  France  while  ! 
the  effects  of  the  terrible  revolulitni  were 
still  visible.  “  Is  this  la  billc  JVance?*'  I 
involuntarily  exclaimed.  Oelsner  [bis  coin-  j 
pan  ion]  smiled,  and  replied,  *'  l.a  belle  \ 
J'ranre  means  Paris  ;  that  is,  the  mansion,  ' 
of  which  the  whole  country,  from  the  Rhine  i 
to  the  Pyrenees,  is  but  the  courtyard,  with  ; 
the  barns  and  outhouses;”  and  this  is  true  I 
of  France  to  this  day.  ‘ 

Paris  had  few  charms  for  the  practical  , 
philosopher,  and  be  soon  left  it  to  see  Rome,  i 
proceeding  on  his  journey  by  way  of  Swit-' 
zerland,  a  country  with  which  he  was  al¬ 
ready  in  some  degree  acquainted.  I 

He  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  , 
1790.  While  at  Berne,  he  was  nnexpect- 1 
edly  attacked  by  fever,  which  confined  him 
three  months,  and  left  him  in  a  feeble  state  , 
of  bodily  health.  On  his  recovery,  he  | 
made  a  pedestrian  journey  to  Chur,  a  pretty  ! 
town,  the  capital  of  the  Orisons.  Before 
setting  out,  he  sent  on  his  baggage  from  * 
Berne,  but  on  getting  to  Chur,  found  he 
had  arrived  before  it,  and  was  consequently 
obliged  to  wait  its  appearance.  This  tri-  ; 
fling  event  proved  to  be  the  turning-point  ^ 
of  his  history.  'Po  pass  away  the  time,  he 
called  on  the  only  two  men  of  eminence  : 
belonging  to  Chur  whose  names  he  knew.  : 

O  O  ^  I 

These  were  the  poet  Salis-Seewis  and  Di¬ 
rector  Nesemann,  conductor  of  an  educa- 1 
tional  institution,  which  had  once  attained 
great  celebrity,  but  appeared  to  be  now  ' 
verging  towards  its  decline.  It  was  situa- 1 
ted  at  the  castle  of  Riechenau,  and  con-! 
tained  now  only  fifteen  scholars.  Nese- j 
mann  was  the  head  master,  but  the  owner ' 
of  the  whole  was  the  head  of  the  republic  I 
of  the  Orisons,  the  President  Baptista  von 
Tscharner.  This  was  not  the  first  time  j 
that  Reichenau  had  received  and  given  j 
shelter  to  a  wandering  gentleman  and  scho¬ 
lar.  It  was  here  that,  towards  the  end  of  | 
October,  1793,  a  certain  young  Monsieur 
Chabas  of  Languedoc  arrived,  weary  and 
penniless,  with  all  his  worldly  goods  upon 
his  back,  and  presently  threw  himself  for 
refuge  on  Tscharner  and  Nesemann,  by 


imploring  their  protection — a  boon  instant¬ 
ly  conceded.  This  bumble  stranger,  who 
resided  for  some  time  as  a  teacher  in  the 
establishment,  is  now,  as  we  all  know, 
Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French. 

Zschokke  was,  after  a  few  days,  asked  to 
take  the  sole  management  and  direction  of 
the  declining  school ;  and  he  accepted  it. 
“  Thus  were  my  wanderings,  by  a  very 
agreeable  and  unexpected  occurrence, 
brought  to  a  sudden  termination.  The  de¬ 
lay  of  a  lazy  courier  hail  changed  the 
course  of  my  life.  Farewell  now,  Florence 
and  Rome,  palette  and  brush!  A  school¬ 
master’s  vocation  was  now  to  be  my  sphere 
of  action,  and  no  fairer  or  wider  had  I  ever 
desired  ;  mine  was  a  home  in  the  rock  for¬ 
tress  of  the  Alps,  a  more  delightful  one 
than  I  had  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  spacious  castle,  with 
its  adjacent  buildings,  only  two  miles  from 
Chur,  was  flanked  by  an  extensive  garden, 
against  whose  rocky  terraces  foamed  the  im¬ 
petuous  waters  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  shores,  bordered  by  green  meadows  and 
clumps  of  larches,  the  landscape  opened  into 
a  beautiful  wilderness,  beyond  which  the 
mighty  Alps  rose  range  after  range,  peak  in¬ 
to  peak  melting  away  in  the  blue  distance, 
round  the  snow-capped  summit  of  St.  Goth- 
ard.”  The  establishment  revived  and  flour¬ 
ished.  “  Yet,”  says  Zschokke,  lamenting 
the  deficiency  of  a  merely  classical  educa¬ 
tion,  “  with  secret  shame  I  soon  discovered 
my  ignorance  of  much  which  it  most  behoved 
me  to  know  ;  of  matters  which  all  children 
inquire  after,  and  concerning  which,  when 
a  boy,  I  had  myself  vainly  endeavored  to 
obtain  information.  I  understood  neither 
the  stones  under  my  feet,  nor  the  stars  over 
my  head,  nor  the  commonest  flower  that 
blossomed  in  forest  or  meadow.  In  this  I 
was  probably  in  the  same  predicametit  with 
most  of  our  jiedagogneish  hirelings,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  their  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Sanscrit,  are  unable  even  to  name  the 
objects  that  lie  around  them  in  daily  life. 
They  study  every  thing  except  the  realities 
which  lie  at  their  feet.  In  these  branches 
of  learning,  1  and  my  adopted  children  be¬ 
came,  therefore,  fellow-pupils;  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  universe  was  our  schoolroom. 
It  was  now  that  I  first  discovered  how  much 
more  a  teacher  may  learn  of  children, 
than  children  can  of  a  teacher.”  'Phe  En¬ 
glish  reader  will  remember  Wordsworth’s 
lines — 

“  Dear  little  boy,  my  heart 
For  other  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 
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Could  I  but  teach  a  iiiindredili  part 
Of  what  from  thee  1  learn.” 

Zscliokke  set  about  conquering  his  defi¬ 
ciencies  by  studying  natural  history  where' 
it  ought  t»)  he  studied — in  the  fields  and 
forests.  On  one  occasion,  his  ardent  pur¬ 
suit  of  tliis  sort  of  knowledge  saved  his  life.  ' 
The  French  army  having  overrun  Swit¬ 
zerland,  revolutionary  troubles  followed,! 
and  Zscliokke,  taking  part  with  the  pa- 1 
triots,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  school,' 
and  keep  himself  closely  confined  to  his 
castle.  One  day  he  had  the  imprudence  to 
visit  a  friend,  Professor  Bartels,  who  lived 
opposite  the  city  of  Chur,  at  the  foot  ofj 
Mount  Calanda.  “  I  spent  a  delightful  af-j 
ternoon  with  him,  in  company  with  the 
beautiful  Baroness  Salis-Iladelstein,  and 
some  young  friends  of  hers.  We  sang, 
played,  conversed,  and  told  stories,  until 
the  evening  began  tt)  close  in.  They  then 
all  accompanied  me  hack  as  far  as  a  hill, 
commanding  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  val¬ 
ley  and  the  river,  where  we  sat  down  and 
ate  some  fruit  together  before  parting.  The 
last  glimmer  of  day  had  departed  when  1 
reached  Reichenau  ;  for,  on  my  return,  1 
had  wandered  far  out  of  my  way,  into  va¬ 
rious  sequestered  byways  and  forest  nooks, 
in  search  of  the  summer  olFspring  of  the 
woodland  Flora.  Jn  the  courtyard  of  my  I 
own  house,  1  found  the  whole  population 
of  Reichenau  assembled  together.  They 
rushed  towards  me  with  shouts  of  joy,  and, 
surrounding  me,  besieged  me  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  questiiuis  as  to  ‘how  I  had  escaped  the 
murderers?’  A  messenger  from  llalden- 
stein  had  brought  to  Reichenau  the  most 
alarming  intelligence.  A  letter  from  Bar- 
tels  was  now  handed  to  me,  which  contain¬ 
ed  a  few  hasty  and  tremulous  lines,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — ‘If  this  messenger  finds  you  safe 
and  uninjured,  send  word  directly,  for  God’s 
sake.  We  are  all  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
on  your  account.  When,  after  leaving  you, 
we  were  walking  down  the  hill,  a  party  of 
armed  peasants  met  us,  and  asked  with 
threatening  gestures  after  you.  It  is  said 
that  you  are  outlawed,  and  a  price  is  set 
upon  your  head.  Jn  vain  we  adjured  the 
rascals  to  give  it  up  for  to-day,  and  go  hack. 
They  went  off,  on  the  way  you  had  gone, 
cursing  and  swearing  at  you.  4'he  ladies 
screamed  and  implored,  and  the  baroness 
nearly  fainted.  If  you  are  still  alive,  fly 
the  country,  and  save  yourself.’  My  little 
favorites  of  the  forest  had,  by  drawing  me 
far  out  of  iny  direct  way,  saved  me  from  my 


pursuers.”  It  was  now  quite  time  that  Dr. 
Zscliokke  should  speedily  retire  from  his 
adopted  country,  which  he  lost  no  time  in 
<loing.  He  flew  across  the  Rhine,  and  was 
informed  that  a  price  was  set  on  his  head  ; 
a  portrait  of  which,  together  with  his  name, 
was  aflixed  to  the  public  gallows  of  Chur. 
Ilis  oflVnccs  seem  to  have  been,  publish¬ 
ing  a  liberal  history  of  the  Grisons,  and 
penning  a  patriotic  address,  pre\ ions  to  a 
small  and  unsuccessful  revolutionary  out¬ 
break. 

Dr.  Zscliokke  now  threw  himself  wholly 
and  ardently  into  the  political  strifes  of  the 
time.  His  talents  always  aided  the  cause 
he  espoused  ;  and  on  the  union  of  the  Ori¬ 
sons  with  the  Swiss  rejiublic,  he  was  taken 
into  oflicial  favor,  and  appointed  proconsul 
of  the  Unterwalden  districts.  Ami<lst  the 
struggles  and  vicissitudes  which  befell  Swit- 
zerland,  Zschokke’s  jirudcnce,  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  energy,  were  of  the  utmost  ser¬ 
vice;  and  other  important  cilices  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  him  in  succession.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-!  ne  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Basle. 

The  political  part  of  his  career  we  pur- 
jiosely  pass  over,  as  being  uninteresting  to 
our  readers.  All,  however,  find  some  in¬ 
terest  in  tracing  the  history  of  a  great  man’s 
courtship.  It  began  thus  : — “  One  day, 
whilst  1  was  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Basle  with  my  chasseurs,  (citizens’  sons 
from  the  best  families  in  the  town,)  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  group  of  ladies  at  a  window',  who 
were  pressing  forward,  curious  perhaps  to 
see  the  new  young  governor.  He,  on  his 
part,  was  no  less  curious  to  see  them  ;  and 
looking  up,  w  bile  returning  their  salutation, 
beheld  a  lovely  youthful  face,  worthy  to  be¬ 
long  to  those  winged  forms  wliich  hover 
round  the  Madonnas  of  Raffaelle.  Wil¬ 
lingly,  had  eticpiette  permitted  it,  would  1 
have  made  a  halt  under  the  window — a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  doubtless  would  have  been 
just  as  agreeable  to  my  w  arlike  escort  as  to 
myself.  As  we  rode  on,  the  fair  one  was 
mentioned  among  us  ;  it  was  said  she  mukt 
be  a  stranger  in  Basle,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment,  like  many  others,  was  forgot¬ 
ten.” 

Not  long  after  this  trifling  event  the  go¬ 
vernor  resigned  and  retired  into  private 
life;  and  it  happened  that,  at  Aarau,  he 
went  to  a  concert,  and  there,  as  his  eye  ran 
over  the  parterre  of  assembled  beauties,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  one  half-opened 
rose — a  flower  of  Eden.  “Who  is  she?” 
he  inquired  of  a  neighbor.  “  The  daugh- 
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ter  of  the  pastor  of  Kirchherg,”  was  tlie 
answer ;  and  a  faint  recollection  came 
across  his  mind  of  a  clergyman  who  h:nl 
once  visited  him  in  liasle,  and  that  the  dam¬ 
sel  was  the  same  whose  smiles  had  gone 
straight  to  his  heart  when  they  beamed  from 
the  window  at  liasle.  Of  course  it  imme-  j 
diately  occurred  to  him  as  a  most  urgent 
duty  to  return  her  father’s  visit  as  soon  as 
possible.  'I'lic  doctor  did  so,  and  repeated  his 
calls;  bnt  merely  as  a  good  neighbor,  once 
or  twice,  a  week,  and  resolved  when  there,  to  j 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  his  behaviour.  He 
adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  did  not  be¬ 
tray  himself  by  word  or  look,  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  lie  perceived,  even  before  the 
innocent  creature  herself,  that  Anna’s  in- | 
clinations  corresponde<l  with  his  own.  ' 
Alter  a  few  more  struggles,  he  deter- j 
mined  that  Anna,  or  no  one,  should  be  the  { 
compaibnm  of  his  life.  The  doctor  was  j 
saved  the  trouble  of  asking  the  important  j 
<piestion,  by  the  intervention  of  no  less  an  1 
agency  than  that  of — a  thunderbolt  !  “  One  I 
evening,  after  a  hot  summer’s  day,  I  was 
sitting  at  a  table  in  my  bedroom  with  a  book 
before  me,  when  suddeidy  the  light  of  the 
candle  was  extinguished,  and  in  its  place 
appeared  a  ball  of  lire,  which  darted  down 
from  the  iron  of  the  window-shutter,  and 
remained  visible  for  .some  sectinds.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  the  lightning,  attracted 
by  the  high  metallic  ornaments  of  the  roof, 
had  struck  the  building,  rending  not  only 
the  wainscot,  but  even  the  thick  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  shattering  the  two  windows,  so 
that  the  th)or  and  furniture  were  covered 
by  splinters  of  glass.  As  for  me,  although 
the  fiery  visitant  ha<l  lelt  its  marks  on  my 
neck  and  on  my  side,  I  neither  felt  any 
shock  nor  heard  any  very  loud  report,  and, 
in  fact,  was  so  little  disturbed,  that  1  had 
leisure  to  observe  with  curiosity  and  admi¬ 
ration  the  sjilendor  of  the  fire-ball.  Cau¬ 
tiously  feeling  my  way  through  the  darkness 
that  succeeded,  I  left  the  chamber;  but  1 
believe  my  composure  was  rather  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  rapidity  of  the  phenomenon, 
than  to  any  particular  presence  of  mind. 
Fortunately,  the  house  was  imt  set  on  tire, 
but  several  persons  were  struck  ilowii  in  the 
hall,  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  however, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon  whom  1 
sent  for  from  Aarau,  1  succeeded  in  restor¬ 
ing  them  by  the  use  of  the  means  custom¬ 
ary  ill  such  cases.  It  was  neitlier  the  first 
nor  the  last  time  in  my  life  that  the  light¬ 
ning  did  me  the  honor  of  a  visit.  This 
occurrence  threw  the  family  at  the  parson- 
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ai;e  into  far  greater  consternation  tlian  it 
had  occasioned  me,  and  in  her  agitation, 
.\nna  betrayed  the  secret  that  her  life  liung 
upon  mine.”  In  a  short  while  Anna  be¬ 
came  .Mr.-s.  Dr.  Zschokko.  “  From  this 
time  forward,”  says  the  autobiographer,  the 
“  stream  of  my  life,  which,  near  its  source, 
had  to  force  its  wav,  foamimr  ami  stninr- 
gliiig,  over  a  rocky  bc«l,  llowedoii  in  acalm 
ami  trampiil  course.  There  arc  no  more 
striking  adventures  or  wonderful  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  and  I  may  therefore  comprise  the 
history  of  a  long  series  of  years  in  a  very 
brief  sjiace.  I  was  no  longer  a  young  man  ; 
and  with  the  deep  experience  of  life  through 
uhich  I  had  attained  to  manhood,  I  had 
gained  also  a  nobler  and  more  extensive 
s|)herc  of  action.”  He  revived  a  publica¬ 
tion,  which  he  had  started  at  the  suggestion 
of  Festalozzi,  .soon  after  his  exile  from 
Chur,  and  which  he  tjuainlly  called  “ 'Fhe 
honest,  truth-telling,  ami  well-exjierienced 
Swiss  Messenger,  who  relates,  in  his  own 
[)lain-sj)okeii  way,  all  that  goes  on  in  our 
dear  native  country,  and  what  the  wise 
1  folks  and  the  fools  are  doing  all  over  the 
world.”  This  weekly  messenger,  once 
j  more  set  on  foot,  had  a  vast  circulation, 
j  being  read  wherever  (Jernian  was  spoken, 

I  and  even  in  Italy,  France,  and  America. 
It  was  revived  in  18(11,  and  went  on  pros¬ 
pering  for  thirty  ^ear.s.  He  also  organized 
a  “  Social  liistrnction  Society  ”  at  Aarau, 
where  he  still  resided,  ami  a.ssistcd  in  form¬ 
ing  other  such  institutions  in  various  jiarts 
of  Switzerland  and  (jermany.  ISeveral 
sums  of  money  w  hich  he  had  given  up  for 
lost  since  the  revolution,  including  arrears 
«)f  his  income  as  stadtholder  of  Basle,  were 
fortunately  paid  tt)  him ;  and  in  1814  he 
;  huilt  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
1  .\ar,  on  a  sunny  elevation  at  the  foot  of 
I  .MiUint  .’lira,  and  opjiositc  to  tlie  town.  In 
|ihis  residence,  which  lie  called  Blumen- 
I  liable,  Zschokke  has  resided  ever  since  in 
happy  retirement,  surrounded  by  an  esti¬ 
mable  family. 

NVe  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
most  interesting  of  autobiographies  w  ithout 
alVording  an  account  of  a  remarkable  faculty 
Zschokke  possesses,  and  w  hich  he  calls  his 
“  inward  sight.”  “  I  am,”  he  remarked, 
“  almost  afraid  to  speak  of  this,  not  because 
I  am  afraid  to  be  thought  superstitious, 
but  that  I  may  thereby  strengthen  such 
feelings  in  others.  And  yet  it  may  be  an 
addition  to  our  stock  of  soul-experiences, 
and  therefore  I  will  confess!  It  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  sometimes  on  my  first  meeting 
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with  stranperfs,  as  I  listened  silently  totlieir 
discourse,  that  their  I’ornier  life,  with  man\ 
iriflin«r  circninstances  therew  ith  connected, 
or  frequently  some  jiarticulnr  scene  in  thai 
life,  has  passed  quite  involuntarily,  and  a? 
it  were  drearn-like,  yet  jierfectly  distinct, 
before  me.  During  this  time  I  usually  feel 
so  entirely  absorbed  in  tlie  contemplation 
of  the  stranger  life,  that  at  last  I  no  longer 
see  clearly  the  face  of  the  unknown,  where¬ 
in  I  umlesignedly  read,  m^r  distinctly  hear 
the  voices  of  the  speakers,  which  l)efore 
served  in  some  measure  as  a  commentary 
to  the  text  of  tiieir  features.  Tor  a  long 
time  I  held  sucli  visions  as  dehisions  of  the 
fancy,  and  the  rm^re  so  as  they  showed  me 
even  the  dress  and  motions  of  the  actors, 
rooms,  furniture,  and  otl.er  accessrwies. 
By  way  of  jest,  I  once,  in  a  farnilar  family 
circle  at  Kirchherg,  related  the  secret  his¬ 
tory  of  a  sempstress  who  liad  just  left  the 
room  and  the  house.  1  liad  never  seen  her 
before  in  my  life;  people  were  astonishetl, 
and  lauglied,  hut  were  not  to  he  persuaded! 
that  1  did  not  previously  know  the  relations 
of  wliich  I  spoke;  for  what  1  had  uttered  was 
tlie  litirnl  truth  ;  1  on  my  part  was  not  less 
astonished  tliat  my  dream-pictures  w  ere  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  reality.  1  became  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  tlie  subject,  and,  when  propriety 
admitted  it,  I  would  relate  to  those  whose 
life  thus  jiassed  before  me  the  subject  of  my 
vision,  that  1  might  thereby  obtain  confirm¬ 
ation  or  refutation  of  it.  It  was  invaria¬ 
bly  ratified,  not  without  consternation  on 
their  part.*  1  myself  had  less  confidence 
than  any  one  in  tliis  mental  jugglery.  So 
often  as  1  revealed  my  visionary  gilts  to  any 
new  person,  I  regularly  expected  to  hear 
the  answer — ‘  It  w  as  not  so.’  J  fell  a  secret 
shudder  when  my  auditors  replied  that  it 
was  true.,  or  when  their  astonishment  be¬ 
trayed  my  accuracy  before  they  spoke.  In¬ 
stead  of  many,  I  w  ill  mention  one  examjile, 
which  preeminently  astounded  me.  One 
fair  day,  in  the  city  of  Waldshut,  I  entered 
an  inn,  (the  Vine,)  in  company  with  two 
young  student-foresters;  we  were  tired  with 
rambling  through  the  woods.  \\  e  supped 
w  ith  a  numerous  society  at  ihe  tabk-d’liOtc, 
where  the  guests  were  making  very  merry 

*  “  ‘  Whftt  demon  inspires  you?  Must  1 
again  believe  in  possession  V  exclaimed  the 
s/unVite/ Johann  von  lliga,  wlum,  in  the  first 
hour  of  our  acquaintance,  1  related  his  past 
life  to  him,  with  the  avowed  object  of  learning 
whether  or  no  I  deceived  myself.  We  specu¬ 
lated  long  on  the  enigma,  but  even  his  pene¬ 
tration  could  not  solve  it.” 
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with  the  peculiarities  and  eccentricities 
of  the  fSwiss,  with  Me>mei’s  magnetism, 
Lavutcr’s  physiognomy,  &:c.,  iVc.  One  of 
my  coinjianicMis,  whose  national  pride  was 
wounded  by  their  mockery,  begged  me  to 
make  some  reply,  particularly  to  a  handsome 
young  man  who  sat  ojiposite  us,  and  who 
had  allowed  himself  extraordinary  license, 
'riiis  man’s  I'ormer  life  was  at  that  moment 
presented  to  my  mind.  I  turned  to  him, 
and  asked  wlu'ther  he  would  answer  me 
candidly,  if  1  related  to  him  some  of  the 
most  secret  passages  of  his  life,  I  knowing 
as  little  of  him  personally  as  he  dnl  of  me  ! 
That  would  be  going  little  further,  I 
thought,  than  Lavater  diil  with  his  physiog¬ 
nomy.  He  jiromised,  if  1  were  correct  in 
my  information,  to  admit  it  frankly.  I 
then  related  what  my  vision  had  shown  me, 
and  the  whole  company  were  made  ac- 
(jnainted  with  the  |)iivale  history  id’  the 
young  merchant  :  his  schoid  years,  his 
I  youthful  errors,  and  lastly,  with  a  fault 
committed  in  relerence  to  the  strong-box  of 
his  princijial.  1  described  to  him  the  un¬ 
inhabited  room  with  w  hitened  walls,  w  here, 
to  the  right  id’  the  brown  door,  on  a  table, 
stood  a  black  money  box,  &;c.,  cVc.  A 
dead  silence  prevailed  during  the  whole 
narration,  which  1  alone  occasionally  inter¬ 
rupted,  by  iiKpiiring  whether  I  spoke  the 
truth,  'riie  startled  young  man  confirmed 
every  particular,  an<l  even,  what  1  had 
scarcely  expected,  the  last  mentioned. 
'I'ouched  with  his  candor,  I  shook  hands 
with  him  over  the  table,  and  said  no  more. 
He  asked  my  name,  w  hich  I  gave  him,  and 
we  remained  together  talking  till  past  mid¬ 
night.  He  is  probably  still  living!” 

Any  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  by 
means  of  the  known  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  would,  in  the  present  confined  state 
of  our  knowledge,  assuredly  fail.  We 
therefore  simply  give  the  extraordinary  fact 
as  we  find  it,  in  the  words  of  the  narrator, 
leaving  the  puzzle  to  be  speculated  on  by 
our  readers.  Zschokke  adds,  that  he  hail 
met  with  others  who  possessed  a  similar 
power. 

In  gentle  alternation  of  light  and  shade, 
years  rolled  over  the  head  of  the  good 
philosopher.  He  wrote  cojiiously,  and  his 
works  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  popularity 
few  authors  can  boast  of.  He  was  more¬ 
over,  intrusted  with  many  civil  offices  by 
the  Swiss  government,  only  one  of  which 
he  consented  to  be  paid  for,  and  that 
yielded  scarcely  d'oO  per  annum, 
j  Heinrich  Zschokke  still  lives  amidst  the 
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bcaiitiful  lawns  and  groves  of  niuinenlialde, 
the  living  representative  of  a  sonnd,  benev¬ 
olent,  practical  philosophy.  No  one  can 
read  his  aiitobiograjihy  without  being  a 
wiser,  perhaps  a  better  nian.  The  les¬ 
sons  of  wisdom  which  he  inculcates 
win  their  way  to  the  mind,  because  thev 
are  not  formally  or  dictutorially  conveved, 
but  are  pul  forth  with  a  j)!ayful  kindness, 
and  a  graceful  ease,  which  are  more  im- 
pressite  than  the  haughty  solemnity  of  less 
sympathizing  moralists. 


From  the  Ei-lertic  Review, 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDFK  AM)  HIE 
UKBKLLION  OF  FORI  Y-ITVE. 

of  Prince  diaries  Stuart ,  ( Count 
of  Alhainj,)  connnonh/  called  the  \onn^ 
Pretender;  icitli  Notices  of  the  Ih  hel¬ 
lion  in  174.>.  Hy  C’harles  Louis  Klose, 
Estp  *4  Yols.  London;  Colburn. 

Allot T  one  hundred  years  have  passeil 
away  since  our  great-grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  in  the  midst  of  their  steatly, 
(juiet,  prosperous,  ilmugh  somewhat  com¬ 
mon-place  avocalittns;  in  the  midst  ttf  tiieir 
formal  tea-drinkings,  and  sober  club-meet¬ 
ings;  in  the  midst,  alas!  even  of  their 
b«)asts  of  ‘  liberty  and  property,’  of  ‘  Pro¬ 
testant  ascendancy,’  ‘  our  glorious  constitu¬ 
tion,’  and  the  undoubted  riuht  of  Britan- 
Ilia  to  rule  the  waves — were  startled  by  the 
incredible  intelligence,  that  the  young  Pre-  ■ 
lender,  had  not  only  landed  in  Scotland, ' 
and  been  received  by  the  Higlibind  clans] 
with  enthusiasm,  but  had  actually  crossed 
the  border,  and  vv.'is  marching,  with  no  one  1 
could  tell  how  many  thousand  wild  Higl!-! 
landers,  direct  upon  London  !  It  is  indeed 
curious,  and  to  those  who  at  the  distance  oi 
a  century  view  the  progress  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  174.),  even  amusing,  to  observe  how, 
after  determinutcly  refusing  to  believe  that 
there  was  the  slightest  truth  in  the  existing 
rumors,  the  good  peojile  of  England,  when 
convinced,  though  bitterly  against  their 
wills,  of  the  contrary,  starting  up  in  a  jiar- 
oxysm  of  terror  so  great  as  almost  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  helping  themselves,  passed  with¬ 
in  the  short  space  of  two  or  tliree  days, 
from  the  one  extreme  of  confirmed  skepti¬ 
cism,  to  the  opposite  one  of  iiidiscriminale 
belief. 

When  a  short  time  since  we  passed  some 


pleasant  mornings  turning  over  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  long-re¬ 
membered  ‘  year  forty-live,’  we  were  forci- 
l)ly  struck  with  this.  At  the  very  period  of 
the  young  Pretender’s  landing — even  a  fort¬ 
night  later,  when  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  seiuliug  the  most  urgent  letters  into 
Scotland,  and  his  brother  Henry  I’elharn — 
the  actual  prime  minister,  remarked  in  a 
j  confidential  note  to  l.ord  Hardwick,  ‘1 
never  was  in  so  much  apprehension  as  at 
present,’  the  leading  papers  still  keep  on 
pr(!sing  about  ‘  the  balance  of  power  in 
Euro|>e’ — that  darling  topic  of  our  great¬ 
grandfathers — about*  reasons  why  Marshall 
Saxe  should  not  have  won  the  battle  of  Eon- 
tenoy,’  with  eulogies  on  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  occasional  grumblings  about 
Hanover,  F'vcn  when  the  fact  tiiat  ilic  heir 
of  the  Stuarts  had  actually  landed  could  no 
b?nger  be  unknown,  the  whole  newspaper 
press  witli  perverse  unanimity  agree  in 
viewing  the  account  as  apocryphal,  and  as 
being  doubtless  one  of  those  convenient 
falsehoods,  which  the  Jacobites  were  accus¬ 
tomed  from  time  to  lime  to  put  hirth.  The 
truth  really  was,  that,  thanks  to  Walpole — 
!  who  of  all  men  was  most  indebted  to  the 
!  i’retender,  for  the  good  service  his  dreaded 
I  name  had  done,  as  ‘  a  word  of  fear,’  both  to 
a  stubborn  king,  and  a  timid  parliament, — 
the  cry  of  ‘  wolf’  had  been  raised  so  often, 
that,  just  as  in  the  fable,  w  hen  he  w  as  actu¬ 
ally  at  the  door,  no  one  believed  it.  It  was 
tins  perverse  pi'pular  disbelief  w  hicli  added 
so  largely  to  the  anxieties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  ministry,  and  doubtless,  greatly 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  young  adven¬ 
turer  as  to  a  re-action  throughout  England 
in  his  favor. 

At  length — ‘  a  change  comes  o’er  the 
spirit  ’  of  those  daily  pajiers  ;  and  they  all 
suddenly  find  that  the  country  is  likely  to  fall 
a  prey  to  ‘  a  horrid  popish,  devilish,  Jacobiti- 
cal  plot,’  as  one  of  them  expresses  it,  for  the 
second  city  of  the  enijiire  is  actually  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  young  Pretender,  and  ‘  James 
VIII.  of  Scotland,  and  iii.  of  England,  has 
been  proclaimed  king  at  the  Cross  of  I*M- 
inburgh !  And  now,  most  curious  and 
amusing  is  the  change  of  tone  and  feeling. 
T'he  ‘  Daily  Advertiser,’  the  ‘  General 
Evening  Post,’  the  ‘  Westminster  Journal,’ 
leave,  with  one  accord,  the  balance  of  pow¬ 
er,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  even  Hanover, 
to  shift  for  themselves,  and  forthwith  flam¬ 
ing  letters,  brimful  of  loyalty,  from  some 
half  dozen  Juniuses  and  Scajvolas  appear¬ 
ed,  intermixed  with  wretched  doggrel  set- 
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ting  forth  the  plensure  of  dying  for  ‘  Great  i 
Georire  our  King,’  arid  rtir  ‘  glorious  con- 1 
Htitution  and  exhibiting  historical  paral¬ 
lels  about  as  veracious  as  many  of  those  ol 
the  British  Reformation  Society.  Among 
the  minor  papers  this  newly  awakened  en¬ 
thusiasm  displays  itself  most  laugliably, 
sometimes  by  stirring  addresses  to  all  ‘  beef- 1 
eating  Britons,’  sometimes  by  pathetic  ex-' 
hortations  to  ‘Protestant  boys,’  or  ‘jolly; 
tars,’  while  tlie  ‘  London  Penny  lhist,’  h^rtli-  j 
with  places  in  bold  type  at  the  foot  of  the  j 
first  page,  ‘  No  wooden  shoes,’  ‘  No  arbi-  j 
trary  power.’  ' 

llappily  for  our  forefathers,  indeed,  even  ; 
for  us,  this  violent  re-action  saved  (;iir  coun¬ 
try  from  a  third  infliction  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  :  for  these  extravagant  fears  did  good  ' 
service  by  their  very  violence,  in  thorough-! 
ly  arousing  the  public  mind,  which  in  those  I 
quiet  and  prosperous  days  had  slumbered  j 
so  soundly  as  actuallv  to  require  being  most 
vigorously  awakened.  But  the  shock  of  ' 
this  awakening  was  lomr  felt,  and  some  of 
our  readers  can  doubtless  remember  the  I 
solemn  earnestness  with  which  old  men  : 
would  relate  their  reminiscences  of  ‘  the 
forty-five.’  i 

'Phe  work  liefore  us,  which,  as  we  learn  j 
from  the  preface,  is  translated  from  the  j 
(lerman,  appears  to  have  been  j)ubrished  a* 
few  years  since  :  though  neither  the  place  j 
where  it  was  published,  nor  the  time,  are  | 
told  ns.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  well  written  : 
and  tolerably  correct  work;  but  it  aims' 
rather  at  being  a  biography  of  the  last 
prince  of  the  Stuart  race,  than  an  histori- i 
cal  memoir  of  that  stirring  ejiisode,  which 
forms  the  only  portion,  worthy  of  record,; 
of  a  life  lengthened  out  to  almost  fourscore 
years.  In  the  career  of  Charles  I'^dward, 
except  as  connected  with  his  wild  and  ro¬ 
mantic  expedition  to  England,  our  readers 
can  feel  little  interest ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
confine  our  attention  chiefly  t<r  this  event, 
correcting  or  supplying  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative  the  occasional  mistakes  or  defi- 
ciences  of  the  author,  by  notices  drawn 
from  more  authentic  sources. 

To  any  one  who  looks  over  the  history  of 
our  country  from  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  the  period  we  are  now  entering  on, 
the  utter  want  of  principle  in  successive 
ministries  must  excite  the  utmost  disgust. 
When  we  read, — not  in  histories  w  ritten  to 
subserve  the  purposes  of  a  party,  but  in 
letters,  never  intended  to  meet  any  eye  but 
that  for  which  they  were  written, — the 
shameless  bargainings  for  places  and  pen- 
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sions  ;  the  undisguised  contemnt  of  higli 
principle,  even  of  truth;  the  constant  co- 
([uetting,  nay,  sometimes  actual  collusion 
with  the  family  to  whose  expulsion  these 
very  men  oweil  their  places  oj  trust  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  we  can  with  <lifticulty  believe 
that  scarcely  two — in  the  earlier  instances, 
but  (nn-  generation,  separated  these  rlegen- 
erate  Englishmen  from  the  noble  spirits  of 
the  ('ommonwealih  ;  and  we  feel  half  angry 
at  the  eulogies  pronounced  on  such  a  state 
of  things,  by  a  Watts,  a  Doddridge,  and 
even  by  a  Bradbury.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
important  when  viewing  this  period,  not 
onlv  to  bear  in  mind  the  outrageous  tyranny 
of  the  two  later  Stuarts,  from  which,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  the  Revolution  of 
eightv-eight  delivered  our  fathers,  but  also 
il'.e  gdura!  character  of  the  succeeding  go¬ 
vernments.  While  the  mrn,  A'o 
ry,  with  scarcely  a  single  exceptioti,  may 
be  most  justly  denounced,  many  of  their 
nicdsnrrs — in  their  home  policy,  especially 
— are  deserving  of  much  praise.  Com¬ 
merce,  which  under  the  Stuarts  had  always 
languished,  received  a  fresh  impulse  from 
the  j)criod  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  under 
the  protection  of  our  triumphant  navy,  our 
merchant  vessels  swept  from  Hudson’s  Bay 
to  the  Spanish  Main,  and  visited  the  far¬ 
thest  East,  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
mightier  emj)ire  than  the  sons  of  'Pimour 
could  ever  establish.  'Trade  too,  was  pro- 
I  tected,  for  there  were  few'  vexatious  imposts 
j — the  excise  laws  not  having  been  passed 
ujitil  I74’J,  and  manufactures  were  greatly 
I  encouraged  ;  so  that  w  ith  the  excejrtion  of 
the  crisis  denominated  the  ‘  South  Sea 
;  Bubble,’ — in  itself  a  proof  of  prosperity, 
j  since  it  is  only  w  here  money  is  abundant, 

;  that  such  wild  speculations  have  any  chance 
ol  success — England  may  be  considered  to 
;  have  been  gradually  rising  to  wealth  and 
I  imj)ortance,  hitherto  unattained.  Indeed 
;  some  political  economists  incline  to  view 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century  as  the 
most  steadily  prosperous  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  mercan¬ 
tile  interest  rose  in  imjrortance,  and  even 
I  in  documents  of  Uueen  Anne’s  days,  we 
I  can  perceive  the  growing  attention  paid  by 
I  each  ministry  to  ‘  the  merchants  and 
bankers,’ — the  attention  to  the  latter  class, 
probably,  however,  growing  out  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  national  debt. 

Meanw  bile,  many  of  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  the  country  gentlemen  generally,  found 
themselves  comparatively  neglected ;  and 
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as  a  matter  of  course  directed  their  auxious  ' 
tliouglits  ‘  over  the  water.’  Now  although 
llie  ministers  might  occasionally  cast  a 
glance  thither  themselves,  this  was  not  to  j 
be  allowed  to  others,  and  the  very  men  . 
therefore  who  were  engaijed  in  secret  cor- 1 
respondence  with  St.  Germains,  exhibited  ! 
the  most  patriotic  activity  in  arresting  some  | 
junior  branch  of  an  old  Caiiiolic  family,  or 
in  sending  some  Jacobite  gentleman  to  the 
Tower.  We,  who  have  the  advantage  of 
comparing  their  private  thoughts  with  their 
pnbli''.  conduct,  are  nauirally  indignant  at  j 
such  treason, — not  against  reigning  fami¬ 
lies,  or  governments,  as  such, — but  against 
truth  and  principle  ;  yet  to  our  forefathers, 
who  could  only  judge  of  these  men  by  their 
overt  acts,  we  may  easily  imagine  that 
they  appeared  true  patriots.  They  protest-  ; 
ed  their  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  England  certainly  was  pros¬ 
perous  ;  they  reiterated  their  professions  of 
attachment  to  religious  liberty,  Liid  those 
who  had  been  years  ago  imprisoned  for 
nonconformity,  looked  cf)mplacently  on 
their  commodious  meeting-houses,  and  ad¬ 
miring  a  King  who  received  their  addresses 
with  his  own  hand,  and  gave  them  that 
hand  to  kiss,  naturally  believed  ail  that 
was  told  them. 

Nor  are  we  inclined  to  believe  that  all 
the  protestations  either  of  king  or  minister 
were  hollow.  The  house  of  Brunswick 
from  its  accession  stood  pledged  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  to  the  two  grand  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty — the  right  of 
a  people  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  and  the 
right  of  every  subject  to  choose  his  own  re¬ 
ligion.  With  many  ‘short  comings*  on 
these  all-important  subjects,  they  were  still 
in  the  main  adhered  to,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  first  two  Georges;  and  that  it  was 
indispensable  thus  to  adhere,  seems  to  us 
emphatically  proved  by  the  whole  career  of 
that  minister  of  thirty  years*  standing, — 
Walpole,  who  though  lie  scrupled  at  few 
things,  never  dared  to  attack  these. 

Although  it  would  be  asserting  too  much 
to  say  that  the  first  two  (ieorges  were  pnp~ 
u/ar,  still,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  were  more  so  than  either  Charles  or 
James.  'I'he  merchants,  traders,  and  man¬ 
ufacturers,  together  with  their  numcrotis 
dependents,  were  wholly  in  their  favor, 
'riie  old  Whig  nobility  and  their  tenantry 
were  also;  while  that  large  class  of  gentry, 
or  small  land-holders  who  had  no  violent 
political  predilectiotis,  would  quietly  fall  in 
with  the  system  of  ‘  things  as  thev  are,  as 


a  matter  of  course.*  The  strong  hold  of 
Jacobilism  in  England,  was,  therefore, 
among  those  few  noblemen,  who  though 
they  had  not  risked  the  forfeiture  of  their 
estates,  still  profes.^ed  sympathy  with  the  ex¬ 
iled  family  ;  among  the  Homan  Catholic 
families  and  their  tenantry  in  the  north, 
and  north-western  parts  of  England,  and 
among  that  certainly  too  numerous  class  of 
country  gentlemen,  whose  pleasant  occupa¬ 
tion  under  the  Stuarts  had  been  to  hunt 
hares  and  nonconformists,  but  who  being 
now  strictly  confined  to  the  smaller  game, 
were  loud  in  their  abu.se  of  ‘  Hanover  rats.* 
Such,  we  think,  was  the  state  of  parties 
in  England  about  the  period  we  have  now 
to  consider.  In  Scotland,  liowever,  the 
case  was  widely  difierent.  Ever  since  the 
Restoration,  the  majority  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  had  adhered  to  the  Stuarts,  not  on¬ 
ly  from  political  predilection,  but  from  na¬ 
tional  feeling.  They  were*  their  ain  kings,* 
and  with  the  spirit  of  clansmen  they  fol¬ 
lowed  their  banner.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie 
whole  of  the  Highlands  were  at  this  period 
considered  by  ilie  Lowlanders  as  a  dilferent 
race ;  but  these  were  all  bound  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  not  oidy  from  the  principle 
of  clanship,  but  by  the  stronger  bond  of  a 
similar  religious  faith.  Among  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Scotland,  the  house  of  Rrunswick 
could  count,  therefore,  upon  few  beside  the 
fiowland  gentry  and  the  traders  in  the 
towns.  These  might  have  done  much  as  a 
counterbalance ;  but  the  Act  of  Union, 
which  deprived  Scotland  of  her  ancient  par¬ 
liament,  and  which  after  violent  opposition 
was  passed  in  1797,  greatly  alienated  the 
minds  of  this  class  from  England.  By 
them,  no  less  than  by  the  decided  Jacob¬ 
ites,  it  was  viewed  as  a  degradation  ;  and 
the  very  protection  which  it  afforded  ap- 
peared  only  as  part  of  a  deeply-laid  scheme 
'tode|)rive  them  of  their  liberty. 

!  'I'lie  first  attempt  t»>  re-establish  the  Stu- 
1  art  dynasty,  grew  out  of  the  general  dis- 
I  content  exprc.xsed  at  the  Union,  and  it  failed 
rather  from  bad  management  than  from 
j  want  of  encouragement,  so  far  as  Scotland 
Uvas  involved.  Thirty  years  passed  ere  a 
j  second  attemtit  was  made,  and  then  the 
j  grandson  <d' James  ii.,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
'  IVetendor,  was  the  leailer. 

!  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender^ 
j  as  he  was  generally  called,  was  born  at 
;  Rome  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1720, 
amid  the  thunders  of  artillery  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  gratulutions  of  the 
J  Pope  and  Cardinals  ;  the  former  presenting 
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llie  faihor  find  mother,  each,  u  ith  10,001)1 
sciuli.  O'hc  itifaiit,  immediately  after  hisj 
birth,  was  exfiihited  to  a  crowd  of  Italian  j 
prelates  and  nol)le'J,  amonor  whom  mitii^led  | 
a  few  Scotch  and  En^^lisli,  n|)on  a  state- j 
bed,  tinder  a  splendid  canopv,  while  in  the 
pope’s  own  chajiel,  and  in  his  presence,  a 
solemn  'J'r  /)ntin  was  chanted.  All  this 
was,  we  think,  snllicicntly  nn-Kncjlish;  nor 
was  the  education  of  the  young  prince  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  less  foreign  manner.  1 1  is  first 
instructors — if  by  such  a  name  they  could  j 
be  called — were  the  l^arl  and  the  Countess  | 
of  Inverness,  the  openly  avowed  mistress 
of  his  father,  and  a  Miss  Sheldon.  Subse-, 
(juently  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  hisj 
injured  mother,  a  princess  descended  iVtun 
John  Sobieski,  and  by  her  committed  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  Chevalier  llam- 
say,  and  afterwards  of  one  Thomas  Sheri¬ 
dan.  The  writer  of  the  work  before  us 
complains  of  L(wd  .Mahon’s  remark  that 
Charles  Edward  was  ‘  deficient  in  the  most 
common  elements  of  knowledge,’  but  he 
altogether  fails  to  disprove  it.  In  1735, 
Charles  lost  his  mother,  and  the  fitther  now 
led  a  more  retired  life  than  ever, — spend¬ 
ing  his  mornings  in  prayers  at  the  tomb  o) 
a  wife,  whose  days  had  been  shortened  by 
his  infidelity,  and  then  partaking  dinner  ■ 
‘with  ten  perilous  attached  to  his  court,’ j 
whom  he  left  early  in  the  evening.  This! 
mode  of  life  must  have  been  snllicicntly 
monotonous  and  w'earisome  to  a  spirited 
boy;  but  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  sent, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Ber-| 
wick,  in  order  that  he  might  be  initiated 
into  the  art  of  war,  at  the  siege  ofGaiHa. 
Before  his  departure,  Charles  had  an  inter¬ 
view  witli  Pope  Clement  .xii.,  by  whom  he  | 
was  always  recognized  as  heir-apparent  of ^ 
the  British  throne,  and  as  such  honored ; 
with  an  arm-chair  ;  and  from  the  hands  of 
the  ruler  of  papal  Christendom,  the  young 
aspirant,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  so  many 
episcopalians  were  fixed  in  longing  affec¬ 
tion,  received  the  payment  of  his  military 
outfit. 

That  a  ‘true  prince,’  even  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  three-quarters,  slionld  exliibit 
marvellous  wisdom  and  nuirvellous  intre¬ 
pidity,  w’as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  that  his 
cousin  Don  Carlos,  of  Spain,  should  have 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  jewel,  and 
saluted  him  by  the  title  of  ‘  Prince  ol 
Wales,’  shows,  we  think,  that  the  boy,  even 
at  that  early  age,  possessed  an  energy  of 
character  which  the  enemies  of  England 
rejoiced  to  behold. 
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In  September  young  Charles  returned  to 
Uomc,  waited  on  the  pope,  and  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  received  from  him  a  ‘  special  bull, 
declaring  him  (pialiiied  to  enjoy  all  spirit¬ 
ual  benefices,  and  conferring  on  him  the 
general  expectancy  of  the  same.’  The 
wording  of  this  is  very  obscure,  probably 
arising  from  a  double  translation  ;  still  it 
shows  plainly  enough  by  how  many  links 
the  Pope  sought  to  bind  the  aspirant  to  the 
British  throne  to  him.  A  second  time 
}a>ung  Charles  ‘  smelt  gtinpowder,’  during 
the  camj)aign  of  the  allied  army  in  Lom¬ 
bardy.  The  time,  however,  approached, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  make 
a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 
Tliis  took  place  in  1737  ;  when  he  adopted 
the  title  of  Count  of  Albany,  and  set  out 
with  a  suite  of  about  ten  persons. 

j  ‘With  this  view  he  lefi  Rome  on  the  29lh  of 
I  .April,  and  passed  through  Ijorotto,  Bologna, 

,  Parma,  (ietioa,  Milan,  and  Venice.  At  the 
,  last  named  city  he  made  some  stay,  and  re- 
I  turned  by  Padua.  Bologna,  and  Florence,  to 
Rome,  where  he  arrived  agairi  on  the  Oili  of 
:  July.  During  this  tour  the  young  prince  had 
J  been  tlie  object  of  much  respectful  attention, 
j  In  Bologiia,  the  Cardinal  Legate  and  a  depu- 
I  tation  of  four  senators,  came  to  wait  upon 
him ;  in  Genoa,  the  same  compliment  was 
])ai(l  him  by  the  Spanish  envoy  ami  the  heads 
f)f  the  nohle  houses;  and  at  Milan  he  was 
visited  by  the  aged  General  von  Traun,  then 
governor  of  Lornhardy.  In  Venice,  he  was 
not  only  invited  to  the  senate,  hut  the  seat 
was  assigned  to  him  that  had  usually  been  re¬ 
served  for  crowned  heads  when  they  visited 
the  city.  At  Venice  also  he  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  conferring,  Ibr  about  an  hour,  in  the 
Church  of  8t.  George,  with  the  young  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Bavaria,  who  afterwards  wore  the  im- 
])erial  crown  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  vii.  In  Florence  a  variety  of  halls 
and  entertainments  were  given  in  honor  of  the 
C'ount  of  Albany’s  visit  ;  and  at  the  cmirt  he 
would  likewise  have  been  an  object  of  tlie 
most  marked  attention,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealous  interference  of  the  English  minister. 
This  interference  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  steps  to  whicdi  the  prince’s  Italian 
i  tour  gave  rise  in  London.  Tlie  British  gov- 
!  ernment.  without  the  least  reserve,  required  of 
'  Gua.stalli.  the  Genoese  resident  secretary  at 
,  London,  that  he  should  intimate  to  the  author- 
I  itics  of  the  republic,  that  its  interests  would  be 
■  better  consulted  by  showing  respect  to  the 
i  reigning  dynasty  in  England  than  to  the  fam- 
!  ily  of  the  Stuarts;  and  the  reception  which 
j  Charles  had  met  with  in  Venice  was  taken  so 
much  atniss,  that  Businiello,  the  Venetian  res- 
j  ident  in  London,  was  directed,  without  cere- 
1  mony,  to  leave  England  within  three  days.’ — 
I  vol.  i.  pp.  1 12 — 114. 
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The  conduct  of  the  British  administra- '  luider  Marshal  Saxe,  to  be  landed  near 
tion  on  this  occa'^ion  was,  liowever,  strictly  :  London.  think  tliis  alone  sulRcientto 

in  accordance  with  international  law.  '  throw  <liscrcdit  on  the  Jacobite  statement, 

Oiir  author,  on  this  part  of  his  subject, '  that  the  cotintrv  was  ready  to  hail  the  re¬ 
indulges  in  much  sentimental  twa«ldle,  such  turn  of  the  Stuarts.  I*reparations  went 
as  the  eager  glances  of  his  hero  ‘  i«)ward  on,  young  Charles  was  invited  to  France, 
the  open  sea,’  and  his  anxiety  to  ‘  dislin-  j  arid  the  old  Pretejider  put  forth  two  proc- 
guish  the  British  tlag.’  Now  these  are  no 
proofs  of  iiis  love  for  England.  Indeed, 
for  her,  her  institutiotts,  and  her  people,  how 
could  he  have  any  ?  Phe  resident  at  Home 
from  his  earliest  years,  the  favorite  protege  !  been,  since  to  us  their  animus  is  certainly 
of  the  Pope,  tlie  son  of  a  foreign  mother,  that  of  a  man  whoconsiders  himself  robbed 
of  a  ftreign-born  father — surrounded,  too,  of  his  property,  and  determined  to  recover 
by  friends  who  viewed  the  restoration  of  it  by  all  means. 

his  family  as  a  coinpiest,  what  sympathy  :  Early  in  IT  14  Charles  set  out  for  Paris, 
could  he  possibly  have  with  England  ?  i  Fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates 

We  have  thus  minutely  traced  the  early  I  soon  after  made  their  appearance  in  the 
career  of  Charles,  because,  for  want  of  con- ,  Channel ;  and  a  message  from  the  king  to 
templating  their  hero  before  he  appears  on  the  parliament,  and  addresses  from  both 
the  stage  of  jiublic  life,  many  iiistorians  houses  full  of  loyalty,  showed  that  the  na- 
have  altogether  mistaken  his  character,  and  tion  was  aware  of  the  enterprise.  By  a 
consequently  his  motives.  It  has  been  for-  singular  interventitm — may  we  not  call  it 
getfulness  of  this,  that  has  exhibited  Crom- !  — of  Providence,  this  fleet  was  dispersed  by 
well  as  the  personal  enemy  of  the  king  ;  a  violent  storm,  in  which  several  transports 
whereas  a  reference  to  his  early  history  will  with  troops  were  lost,  many  vessels  dis¬ 
prove,  that  of  all  the  agents  in  the  great  masted,  and  tlie  project  was  abandoned, 
civil  war,  he  stands  freest  from  such  a  ,  War  was  now  declared  against  France  ;  the 
charge.  It  has  been  forgetfulness,  or  ne-j  alarm  at  the  intended  invasion  subsided; 
gleet  of  this,  that  has,  in  the  case  before  us,  and,  occupied  in  the  queen  of  Hungary’s 
induced  many  writers  to  believe  that  the  war,  as  it  was  called,  all  expectation  of  a 
young  Pretender  actually  felt  a  love  for  renewal  of  the  attempt  seems  to  have  passed 
Britain;  whereas,  from  the  circumstances  j  away. 

of  his  early  years,  he  must  have  felt  quite  Not  until  tlie  next  spring  did  the  young 
as  much  love  for  Sweden  or  Denmark. !  adventurer  make  his  second  attempt  ;  and 
That  he  was  anxious  to  become  king  of,  then,  wearied  at  the  delays  of  the  French 
Great  Britain  is  evident,  and  the  reasons  |  government,  he  actually  embarked  without 
are  evident  also;  but  as  to  true  English  their  aid.  For  the  necessary  expenses  he 
feeling,  the  young  Pretender,  and  the  ‘  wee  1  pawned  his  jewels,  which  seem  to  have  been 
German  lairdie,’  might  just  shake  hands  very  valuable;  two  of  his  adherents  raised 
about  it.  I  him  1811,00')  livres  ;  and  Anthony  Walsh, 

Up  to  1741  Europe  had  enjoyed  tolerable  i  a  Jacobite  settled  at  Nantes,  and  one  Rutt- 
repose.  At  this  period  the  war  of  the  queein  ledge,  supplied  the  two  vessels,  together 
of  Hungary,  as  it  was  in  England  popularly  :  with  arms  and  powder,  in  which  he  was  to 
called,  began.  In  1743,  England  took  the  |  sail  for  Scotland.  Again  delays  took  place, 
part,  and  it  certainly  was  the  side  of  justice,  hut  at  length,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
of  Maria  'Pheresa  ;  and  France  of  tlie  king  ,  they  left  Belle-Isle.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
of  Prussia.  To  take  advantage  of  this  the  vovage  the  two  vessels  fell  in  with  the 
war,  to  advance  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts,  i  Lion,  a  fifty-eight  gun  ship,  commanded  by 
seemed  to  tlie  Scottish  Jacobites  most  desi- j  the  gallant  Captain  Brett,  well  known  to 
rable  ;  and  they  accordingly  formed  an  as- J  tlie  readers  of  Anson’s  V^oyage.  'Phe 
sociation  for  the  purpose.  Almost  simul- j  larger  vessel  engaged  the  Lion,  but  was 
taneously  an  association  of  English  Jaco- j  compelled  to  put  into  Brest;  while  the 
bites  was  formeil ;  and  both  the  Scotch  and  Dentelle,  on  board  which  Charles  was,  es- 
English  urged  upon  the  old  Pretender  the  caped.  'Phe  following  day,  however,  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  France,  little  vessel  was  chased  by  an  English  man- 
Cardinal  Fleury,  in  answer  to  James’s  ap-  of-war ;  but  at  length  it  safely  anchored  in 
plication,  promised  13,000  men  to  be  land-  the  small  island  of  Erisca,  one  of  the  He¬ 
ed  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  10,000,  brides,  on  the  ‘Jiid  of  August. 


lamatitms  appointing  bis  son  regent,  and 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  take  up  arms.  These  proclama¬ 
tions  are  not  given;  but  they  should  have 
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‘  On  the  followinir  mornincr,  Charles  sent  a  | 
messenirer  to  IVIaedonald  ol  Clanranald,  the 
proprietor  oC  that  and  the  neiij:hho'inir  islands, 
and  whom  he  knew  to  he  devotei)  to  his  cause. 
Clanranald  happened  to  be  absent  on  the 
mainland  ;  the  ])rirjce,  therefore,  despatched  a 
second  ines.senfrcr  to  Clanranald’s  uncle,  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Boisdale,  who  chanced  at  the  time 
to  be  in  the  vicinity,  and  whom  he  invited  to 
repair  immediately  on  hoar<l  of  the  Uentelle,  i 
Boisdale  appeared,  hut  only  to  expre.ss  his  i 
firm  conviction  that  the  crit(*rprlsc  must  tieces-  j 
sarily  end  in  disaster;  without  the  least  re- 1 
serve,  he  called  it  one  verging  on  insanity  ;  as¬ 
sured  the  jtrince  that,  as  he  had  arrivcifin 
Scotland  without  FVench  su’d,  he  must  neither 
reckon  on  Clanranald,  nor  oti  Ale.xander  Mac¬ 
donald,  nor  the  Laird  ol’  MacLeod,  two  chiefs  i 
on  whose  devotion  to  his  cause  Charles  had  1 
placed  the  firmest  reliance.  The  old  man 
urged  the  immediate  return  of  the  whole  c.\-  ! 
pedition.  tis  the  otdy  course  that  remained 
open.  It  w'as  in  vain  that  Charles  employed 
all  his  ])owers  of  persuasion  to  rep?’e>ent  his 
aft'airs  in  a  more  favorable  light  to  the  ancient 
partisan  of  his  family;  Boisdtile  remained  in- 
fle.xible.  and  went  back  to  his  isle  in  a  boat.’ — 

p.  182. 

The  little  vessel,  hearing  what  the  Jaco¬ 
bites  fondly  called  ‘  Cmsar  and  his  for¬ 
tunes,’  next  ancliorcd  on  the  coast  of  In¬ 
verness,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Clan- 
ranald  to  invite  him  tm  board,  but  he  de¬ 
clined  taking  any  part  in  the  coming  con¬ 
test. 

‘During  their  conversation,  Charles  and  the 
chiefs  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  deck. 
A  Highlander  stood  near  them,  aniuvl  at  all 
points,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
lie  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kinlock  Moi- ! 
dart. and  had  come  into  the  vessel  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  who  was  on  board. 
The  conversation,  however,  to  which  he  laid  I 
been  a  witness,  had  rmule  him  aware  of  the  I 
truth,  and  had  evidentiv  thrown  him  into  the  | 
greatest  agitation.  When  he  giithered  from  ' 
the  discourse  that  the  stranger  was  the  Prince  j 
of  Wales,  and  when  he  heard  his  chief  and 
his  brother  refuse  to  take  arms  for  their  right-  j 
ful  sovereign,  as  they  believed  him,  his  color 
went  and  ctime,  his  eyes  sparkled  he  shifteil 
his  place,  and  instinctively  grasped  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  Charles  observed  the  excitement 
of  the  young  mountaineer,  and  suddeidy  tttrn- 
ed  upon  him  with  the  words,  ^Vill  you.  at 
least,  assist  me  “I  will,  I  will  !”  cried  i*a- 
nald  ;  “  though  no  other  man  in  the  llighhinds 
should  draw  a  sword  for  you.  I  am  ready  to  die 
tor  you.”  Charles  eagerly  thanked  the  warm¬ 
hearted  youth,  saying  that  he  oidy  wished 
all  the  Iligldainlers  were  like  him.  The  iju- 
plied  reprotich  was  scarcely  needed.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Ilanald  immediately  communica¬ 
ted  itself  to  thechiefs.  'Fhe  voice  of  prudence 
was  no  longer  listened  to.  They  at  once  de- 
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dared  themsselves  ready  to  make  every  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  arm  their 
countrymen  once  more  for  the  house  of  Stuart, 
if  the  prince  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  hazard  every  thing  on  a  desperate 
throw.’ — if),  pp.  1S4 — ISO. 

Charle.s  now  landed.  lie  wa.s  conducted 
to  Borodale,  and  was  etUertained  with  his 
followers  by  Angus  Macdonald.  While 
here  the  highland  chieftains  flocked  to  him; 
and  when  he  went  on  t(>  Kinioch  IMoidart, 
he  was  met  by  Murray  (»f  Broughton,  the 
chief  agent  of  the  Lowland  Jacobites.  The 
time  had  now  arrived  for  a  more  open  man- 
ife.xtation,  and  accordingly,  (»n  the  IBtli  of 
August,  Charles  unfurled  his  fatlier’s  ban¬ 
ner  in  the  vale  of  Glenfinnan. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  well  asked  what 
was  doing  in  Lngland,  and  the  answer  must 
be,  just  nothing  at  all.  The  case  was,  that 
!  although  Ilonrv  Pelham  and  his  brother, 

I  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  were  leaders  of 
;  the  fiiinistry,  they  were  far  from  po.'^sessing 
even  the  usual  power,  much  16*58  that  power 
'  which  was  necessary  fi)r  men  with  such 
responsibilities,  and  at  such  a  crisis.  It 
was  only  in  the  spring  that  they  bad  been 
able  to  surmount  the  opposition  of  Lord 
Granville,  and  his  |)arty  ;  but  although  in 
:  the  House  of  Commons  they  were  triumph- 
!  ant,  it  was  well  known  that  the  king  viewed 
them  with  absolute  hatred.  Although,  too, 
on  the  whole,  they  had  a  majority  among 
their  colleagues,  still  there  were  some  that 
hampered  them  greatly.  One  of  these  was 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  it  was  believed 
would  willingly  give  in  bis  adhesion  to 
‘  James  iii.  of  Lngland,’  for  a  due  ‘  consid¬ 
eration  and  the  Marquess  of  Tweedale 
was  another,  a  warm  friend  of  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville,  and  of  course  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Pelhams,  and  he  held  the  important  of- 
I  lice  of  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland. 

From  the  I’elham  correspondence  we 
learn  that  Mr.  'J'revor,  minister  at  the 
Hague,  sent  notice  to  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  even  at  the  time  of  the  young  Pre- 
;  tender  having  set  sail  ;  and  in  consequence, 

!  the  proclamation,  oflering  for  him 

!  if  he  should  land,  appeared.  But  tlie  proc- 
I  lamation  excited  no  attention,  and  a  fort- 
I  night  passed  away,  in  which  nothing  was 
!  done  save  an  urgent  messanre  to  the  kimr, 
I  who  was  in  Hanover,  entreating  his  return. 
'Phis  message  the  king  seems  to  have  view¬ 
ed  assume  ollicial  trick — Walpole  bad  suf¬ 
ficiently  accustomed  him  to  sucli — and  he 
therefore  did  not  hurry  himself  to  comply. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Argylc  was 
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in  daily  correspondence  wiili  the  ministers, 
praying  for  a  greater  military  force  to  be 
sent  to  Scotland.  Thi.s  was  ridiculed  by 
the  .Marquess  of  Tweedale  ;  and  about  this 
time  .Mr.  Pelham  writes,  I  am  not  so  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  the  zeal  and  strength  of  our 
enemies,  as  of  the  inability  or  languiduess 
of  our  friends.’  The  first  news  of  the! 
young  Pretender’s  .landing  docs  not  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  awakened  fear  in  any  part! 
of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the  Highland  1 
clans  were  flocking  to  the  adventurer,  and  | 
his  army  was  daily  increasing :  and  at  j 
length  King  George,  on  the  31st,  returned  j 
from  Hanover.  He  received  the  Pelhams  j 
very  coldly,  e.xpressed  his  disbelief  of  the  j 
extent  of  the  rebellion,  and  it  wms  with  the  ! 
greatest  difficulty  they  could  obtain  his  coti-  j 
sent  to  the  return  of  four  regiments  from 
Flanders.  ) 

On  the  3rd  of  September  part  of  the 
Highland  army  entered  Perth,  and  pro- 1 
claimed  the  old  Pretender  king  at  the| 
cross,  and  his  son  regent ;  and  the  news  of 
this  seems  at  length  to  have  convinced  the  ! 
king  that  the  Pelhains  had  not  been  alarm-' 
ed  without  cause.  From  Perth,  the  young  ' 
Pretender’s  progress  toward  Edinburgh  was  ' 
unopposed.  He  proceeded,  crossing  the  i 
plain  of  Bannockburn,  to  Falkirk,  and 
thence  to  Linlithgow.  To  Edinburgh  his  ! 
march  was  now  directed,  and  the  magis- j 
trates  who  only  ten  days  before  had  sent  i 
up  a  most  loyal  and  dutiful  address  to  the  ' 
king,  saw  the  city  gates  opened,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Pretemler  quietly  admitted.  1 
‘  It  passed  as  quietly,’  says  Home,  ‘  as  , 
when  one  guard  relieves  another.’  i 

At  day-break,  the  Camerons  marched  up  ! 
to  the  cross,  and  there  they  remained  until 
mid-day. 

‘At  noon  another  striking  spectacle  wa.s 
presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 
At  the  old  cro.^s,  already  so  renowned  in 
Scottish  annals,  the  heralds  and  pursuivants, 
in  their  ancient  and  gorgeous  official  costume, 
came  forward  to  proclaim  King  James  vm., 
and  to  read  the  royal  declarations  and  com¬ 
missions  of  regency,  which  were  received  by 
the  pop\ilace  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
The  wild  music  of  the  Pihrochs  mingled  with 
the  sl'.outs  of  the  crowd  ;  a  thousand  fair  Ininds 
waved  with  white  handkerchiefs  in  hotter  of 
the  diiy,  from  the  neiirhboring  windows  and 
balconies;  and  .Mrs.  Murray  of  Broughton,  ti 
lady  of'  distinguished  beauty,  sat  on  horst;- 
back  near  the  cross,  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  distributing 
white  cockades,  the  symbol  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Stuart. 


‘  The  excited  multitude,  however,  hail  not 
vet  beheld  the  hero  of  the  day.  It  was  not 
till  noon  tliat  Charles  set  forth  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  Holyrood  House,  the  palace  of  his  an¬ 
cestors.  To  arrive  there,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  considerable  romid,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  guns  of  the  castle.  Heentered  the  King’s 
park  by  a  breach  which  fiad  been  made  in 
the  wall,  and  proceeded  towards  the  palace 
by  the  Duke’s  AValk,  so  termed  becsiuse  it  had 
been  the  favorite  resort  of  his  <rrandfather, 
James  it.,  when  he  resided  in  Scotland,  as 
Duke  of  York,  some  years  before  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne.  Thus  far  Charles  had 
proceeded  on  foot,  but  the  gathering  and  im¬ 
patient  crowd  pres.-^ed  around  with  such  eager¬ 
ness,  to  ki.ss  his  hand  or  touch  his  garments, 
that  he  was  forced  to  mount  oti  horseback, 
when  he  continued  his  way  with  the  Duke  of 
Perth  on  one  siile,  and  Lord  Elcho,  who  had 
joined  liim  the  precedittg  night,  on  the  other. 
His  noble  mien  and  his  graceful  horseman¬ 
ship,  says  Mahon,  could  ttot  fail  to  strike  even 
the  most  indill’erent  spectators ;  and  they 
were  scarcely  less  j)leascd  at  his  national 
dress — a  tartan  coat,  a  blue  bonnet  with  a 
while  cockade,  and  a  star  of  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew.  With  fonder  jiartiality,  the  Jacob¬ 
ites  compared  his  features  to  those  of  his  an¬ 
cestor,  llohert  Bruce,  or  sougiit  some  other 
resemblance  among  tlie  pictures  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  that  still  decorate  the  gallery  of  Holyrood. 
The  joy  of  the  adherents  of  his  house  knew 
no  hounds.  The  air  re.sounded  with  their  ac¬ 
clamations  ;  and  as  he  rode  onward,  ‘his  bnot.s 
were  dimmed  with  their  kisses  and  tears.’ 
The  palace  of  his  ancestors  was  found  by 
Charles  nearly  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
his  grandfather  had  left  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Catholic  chapel,  which  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  populace  in  1GS8.  The  long 
deserted  chambers  were  that  evening  enliven¬ 
ed  by  a  ball ;  atid  as  on  the  eve  of  another 
great  battle, 

‘  “  The  himps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave 
j  men  ; 

A  ihousimd  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  «pake 
again, 

.•\nd  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.” 

‘  The  fatigues  of  the  preceding  days,  and 
the  anxiety  that  could  ttot  but  be  fell  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  coming  battle,  were  alike  unable 
to  depress  the  buoyant  spirits  of  Charles,  or  to 
impair  his  natural  vivacity  and  power  of 
pleasing.  The  entliusiasm  of  the  ladies  was 
unbounded,  and  many  a  fair  waverer  was  per¬ 
haps  confirmed  in  her  devotion  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  by  the  gracel’ul  dancing  of  so  hand¬ 
some  a  representative  of  Scotland’s  rightful 
kings.’ — ib.  up.  262 — 265. 

On  turning  to  the  newspapers  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  rapidly  the 
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fears  of  all  classes  in  England  now  increase.  ’ 
Advertisements  from  the  different  London 
parishes  appear,  offerinjr  bounties  of  five 
pounds  a  head  for  each  able-bodied  man 
who  will  cidist ;  the  train  bands  are  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend,  that  the  oath  pledging 
them  to  a  war  a  I'outranrc  againr*  popery  * 
and  Jacobitism  may  be  <luly  administered; 
the  address  of  the  Corporation  of  London  | 
denounces  in  good  set  terms,  ‘  this  unnatu-| 
ral  rebellion,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York! 
urges  the  gentry  throughout  his  <liocese  to 
form  an  association,  not  only  to  withstand 
the  pope,  and  the  pretender,  but  ‘  to  uphold 
our  rights  and  liberties  against  the  en- 
croachments  of  arbitrary  power ' — rare 
words  these,  from  an  archbishop !  And 
infinential  words  were  they,  for  c4*90,()n0 
were  sooti  stibscribed  by  the  gentry,  in 
support  of  the  government. 

A  more  important  aid  was  offered  by  the 
London  merchants,  who  consented  to  take 
bank  notes  instead  of  specie  ;  and  when 
on  the  ‘^lith  of  Septernber  the  agreement 
was  prepared  for  signature,  no  less  than 
eleven  hundred  and  fort ij*  signed,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  hours.  All  these 
names  are  given  in  the  Gazette,  and  on 
looking  over  them,  we  were  struck  with 
the  number  of  ‘  old  familiar  names’  that  ap¬ 
pear.  Full  half,  we  should  say,  on  the 
most  moderate  computation,  are  still  well 
known  names  in  the  city.  It  has  been  tra¬ 
ditionally  asserted,  that  this  was  arranged  by 
the  leading  dissenters,  and  from  the  anxie¬ 
ty  with  which  they  naturally  viewed  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  a  Stuart,  we  think  it  probably 
was  the  case. 

But  their  anxieties  were  to  be  faither 
awakened,  and  their  indignation  raised  to 
the  highest  point,  when  the  rumor  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought,  and  that  English 
soldiers  had  actually  fled,  was  confirmed 
by  the  extraordinary  Gazette  of  September 
28th,  and  the  name  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
appeared  in  the  list  of  the  slain  at  Breston- 
patis.  Colonel  Gardiner,  long  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  gallant  veterans  in  the 
English  army,  was  claimed  as  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  death 
of  the  disciple  of  Dr.  Calamy,  and  the 
warm  friend  of  Doddridge,  was  viewed  as 
a  martyrdom.  Many  were  the  funeral  ser¬ 
mons  preached  on  the  occasion  in  the  i 
meeting  houses  of  London,  and  earnest 
were  the  exhortations  of  the  ministers  to 

*  Tl»«  whole  number  of  signatures  was  more 
than  fifteen  liundred. 


[July, 

their  flocks  to  act  worthy  (ff  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  'The  cry  through  all  London  now 
seems  to  have  been  ‘  to  arms.’  Troops  of 
horse  were  raised,  volunteer  companies 
formed,  the  trained  bands  were  regularly 
drilled,  and  while  exhortations  to  loyalty  in 
papers,  and  speeches  and  |>amphlets 
abounded,  due  care  was  taken  to  denounce 
the  principles  of  the  Stuarts;  and  once 
more,  even  in  the  government  papers,  the 
j  names  of  Pym,  Hampden,  nay  of  Crom¬ 
well  hijijself,  were  pronounced  with  warm 
eulogy. 

Among  those  who  particularly  distin- 
:  guished  themselves  at  this  crisis,  were  the 
Spitalfields  silk  manufacturers,  w’ho,  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  protection  afforded  them,  not 
only  entered  into  a  liberal  subscription,  but 
‘  considering  the  great  and  many  blessings 
we  enjoy  under  his  most  sacred  and  illus¬ 
trious  majesty,’  agreed  to  raise,  and  arm 
;  at  their  own  cost,  a  body  of  soldiers,  from 
among  their  own  w’orkrncn.  The  French 
'  extraction  of  these  worthy  men  may  he  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  reverential  terms  in  which 
they  approach  the  throne.  In  their  address 
there  is  no  mention  of  liberty,  or  of  rights 
secured  by  the  English  constitution.  For 
the  religious  freedom  they  enjoyed,  they 
aj)pear  most  grateful  ;  but  of  civil  freedom, 
the  only  basis  of  the  other,  they  seem  to 
have  no  idea.  'I'hey  raised,  however, 
nearly  three  thousand  men,  who,  if  igno¬ 
rant  of  eivil  liberty,  would  assuredly  have 
stood  fast  against  the  encroachments  of  that 
religion,  which  had  murdered  their  pastors, 
.burrtt  their  dwellings,  and  cast  them  forth 
as  homeless  exiles.  On  the  2nd  of  Octo¬ 
ber  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  went  up  with  an  address  to 
the  king  at  Kensington  palace.  In  this  ad¬ 
dress,  although  there  is  much  rigmarole 
about  popery  and  church  and  state,  they 
declare  ‘  that  there  is  no  safety  for  the  reli- 
I  gion  and  liberties  of  this  country,  but  in 
the  protestant  succession.’  It  was  certainly 
,  almost  w’orth  the  fears  of  a  rcbt  llion,  to 
jfind  the  established  clergy  taking  the  name 
of  liberty  on  their  lips. 

;  In  far  belter  style  is  the  address  of  the 
I  three  denominations  of  protestant  dissenters, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Stennett  at  the  same  palace  the  following 
day.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  copy 
the  whole  of  this  well  written  address,  in 
which  neither  the  contemptible  phrase ‘sa¬ 
cred  tnajesty,’  nor  the  degrading  word  ‘  tol¬ 
eration,’  find  a  place  ;  but  we  must  give  the 
concluding  paragraph; — ‘  As  the  religious 
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.Tud  civil  liberties,  the  hnppiness  and  honor 
of  the  nation,  have  been  always  your  un¬ 
wearied  care,  we  cannot  but  detest  and 
abhor  the  present  unnatural  and  rebellious 
attempt,  nor  shall  we  ever  cease  to  olTer 
our  fervent  prayers  for  the  preservation  ol 
your  majesty’s  invaluable  life,  the  tranipiil- 
lity  of  your  reign,  ai:d  the  conveyance  ol 
our  liberties  umler  the  protection  of  your 
royal  house  to  the  end  of  time.’ 

The  king’s  answer  is  short  ;*  it  might, 
we  thought,  have  been  more  courteous;  but 
on  turning  to  his  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge  a  few  days 
before,  we  found  that  with  the  exception  of 
‘  constitution  in  church  and  state,’  it  is 
almost  the  same.  We  learn  from  the 
papers  of  the  day,  that  the  deputation 
was  most  courteously  received,  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  king’s  presence  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  The  numerous  accounts 
which  now  filled  the  papers  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  defeat  at  Preston-pans,  still  farther 
increased  the  feeling  against  the  young  Pre¬ 
tender.  Was  England  to  be  invaded  by 
troops  of  barbarians,  who  rushed  to  battle 
with  savage  yells,  and  armed  with  scythes 
and  pitchforks  ?  Was  the  crown  of  the 
Plantagenets  to  be  placed  on  the  brow  of 
him  who  ha»I  marched  at  their  head  in 
Highland  brogues,  dressed  in  tartan,  and 
wielding  a  Highland  broadsword?  We 
cannot  indeed  wonder  that  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  this  first  battle  should  strike  men’s 
minds  forcibly,  for  Colonel  Gardiner  re¬ 
ceived  his  death  wound  from  a  scythe;  and 
this  dwelt  upon  the  minds  of  the  troops 
even  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  many 
a  Highlander  was  there  sacrificed  to  the 
memory  of  that  gallant  loader. 

The  exultation  of  Charles  and  his  fi)l- 
lowers  was  excessive.  Messengers  were 
despatched  to  France  and  to  Rome  with 
the  tidings,  and  preceded  by  a  hundred  pi¬ 
pers,  playing  that  peculiarly  Cavalier  air, 
‘The  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,’  he 
made  his  triu:nj)hal  re-entry  into  Edinburgh. 
While  here,  he  exercised  every  regal  func¬ 
tion.  He  gave  patents  of  nobility,  issued 
proclamations,  and  among  others,  one  de¬ 
nouncing  ‘  the  pretended  parliament  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,’  and  warnitig  the 
English  not  to  attemi  it.  He  also  issued 
another,  arguing  with  the  people  upon  their 

*  I  thank  yon  for  your  loyal  address,  and  have 
a  firm  dependence  on  your  steady  attuchinetu 
to  niy  person  and  •'overnment.  You  may  he  as¬ 
sured  of  the  continuance  of  my  protection.’ 


hostility  to  the  Stuarts,  and  promising  ‘  fiill 
enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  liberties!’ 
This,  in  time  of  neetl,  had  too  often  been 
done  by  his  great-uncle  and  grandfather, 
for  any  one  to  believe  it. 

'Phe  stay  of  Charles  at  Edinburgh  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  *dlst  of  October.  'Phis 
was  partly  owing  to  the  defection  of  many 
of  the  Highlanders,  who,  loa«led  with  plun¬ 
der  after  the  battle  of  IVeston,  returneti 
to  the  Highlands  ti)  .‘secure  it ;  but  we  think 
it  was  much  more  owing  to  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  his  Scottish  adherents  to  advance 
into  England,  until  the  .lacobites  there  had 
committed  themselves  with  the  government, 
by  some  overt  act.  Meantime  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  I*retender  deepened  in 
England;  while  not  imprt)bably,  the  j)ar- 
tiality  he  expressed  for  the  Highlanders, 
and  his  willingness  to  play  the  king  at  Ho- 
lyrood,  rather  than  advance,  damped  the 
ardor  of  his  English  adherents. 

On  the  Olh  of  October,  the  city  trained 
bands  were  ordered  to  mount  guard  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the 
West,  St.  Sepulchre’s,  and  Devonshire 
Square  ;  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  were  or¬ 
dered  out  for  the  same  duty,  along  the 
eastern  boundary.  Money  from  various 
associations,  and  from  the  city  companies, 
was  poured  into  the  Treasury,  and  even  the 
I  Quakers,  precluded  by  their  religious  ten¬ 
ets  from  directly  aiding  warfare,  raised  a 
subscription  to  supply  the  troops  with 
‘  flannel  waistcoats  for  the  winter.’  That 
the  writer  of  the  work  before  us  should  be¬ 
lieve  that,  had  Charles  boldly  pressed  on, 
London  might  have  fallen  into  his  hands, 
may  be  excused  ;  but  that  Lord  Mahon, 
accurate  and  well  informed  as  he  is  gener¬ 
ally,  should  think  so,  is  to  us  astonishing, 
and  could,  we  think,  only  arise  from  his  not 
having  suliiciently  examined  those  epheme¬ 
ral  documents,  which,  far  beyond  every 
other,  give  ‘  the  very  form  and  pressure’  of 
the  passing  day.  Let  the  reader  take  up 
the  newspapers  of  this  period,  and  read 
not  merely  the  letters  and  addresses,  but 
the  short  bits  of  information,  and  the  adver- 
tisments,  and  he  must  be  convinced  that  the 
general  popular  feeling,  even  had  the  Pre¬ 
tender  penetrated  so  ^ar,  must  have  been  an 
effectual  barrier. 

At  length,  at  the  head  of  Scottish  troops, 
furnished  with  money  from  France, — at 
this  period  a  hostile  country — supj)orted 
and  surrounded^by  a  staff  of  Highland,  Irish, 
and  French  officers,  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  latter  being  the  Marquis  d’ 
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Eguilles,  who  had  been  sent  expressly  from  I 
Louis  XV.  with  a  letter  of  con:TratiiIatioti, 
Charles,  on  the  3lst  of  October,  at  six  in 
the  evcnin:T,  (piiltcd  Holyroud,  to  achieve 
the  coiKpiest  of  England  : — 

‘He  slept  the  first  night  at  Pinkie  House, 
as  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  two  colmntjs 
parted.  The  wdiole  army  consisted  of  scarce-! 
ly  6,000  men.  includin<;  .500  cavalry,  well  ; 
clothed  and  equipped,  and  furnished  with  pro-, 
visions  for  four  days;  hut  many  superstitious 
notions  that  prevMiled  among  his  troops  made 
the  common  men  as  much  aver.-e  as  their  i 
leaders  to  the  Etiglish  campaign,  and  many 
of  the  Highlanders  (juitted  their  ranks  during 
the  march.  Accoi\ling  to  some,  the  deserters 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  a  thousaml  tnen. 
and  one  morning  it  cost  Charles  a  parley  of 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  to  prevail  on  his 
troops  to  move  forw'ard.  The  weather  too 
was  so  unfavorable  that  any  troops  hut  High¬ 
landers  would  have  been  completely  discour¬ 
aged  by  it.  After  a  halt  of  two  ilays  at  Kelso, 
orders  were  sent  to  Wooler  to  prepare  quar-! 
ters  for  his  troops,  by  which  the  intended  ef- j 
feet  was  produced  of  alarming  Wade,  and  ' 
drawitiiT  off  his  attention  from  Carlisle.  This' 
haviiiix  been  done,  Charles  sudilenly  marched  - 
westward  and  down  Liddisdale,  etitering 
Cumberland  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on  ihel 
evetiing  ol”  the  ISlh  of  November.  As  the  j 
elans  crossed  the  border,  they  drew  their  j 
swords,  and  raised  a  loud  shout  of  exultation  ; 
but  in  hastily  unsheathing  his  claymore,  Lo- ! 
chiel  acchlentally  cut  his  hand,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  looked  upon  as  at»  uiducky  omen,] 
ami  spread  consternation  throughout  the 
whole  column.  t)n  the  folio wiitg  day,  how¬ 
ever,  the  two  ilivisions  effected  their  intended 
junction,  tiiul  marched  forward  immediately 
upon  Carlisle.’ — ib.  pp.  322,  323. 

Carlisle,  which  was  only  guarded  by  a 
garrison  of  invalid  soldiets,  capitulated  ; 
but  it  was  here  that  diflferetices  first  broke 
<»ut  between  the  rival  parties  iti  the  young 
Pretender’s  little  army.  Hopes  of  the 
landing  of  French  troops,  alone  prevetited 


to  persist  in  wearing  a  dress,  and  adopting 
habits,  which  proved  he  could  have  no 
sympathy  with  his  English  subjects. 

At  Wigan  and  Manchester,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  received  with  acclamations; 
but,  as  very  few  joined  his  standard,  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  these  acclamations 
were  called  forth  by  aught  but  personal 
fear.  At  Manchester,  however,  two  liun- 
dred  men  w’ere  jiersuaded  to  enlist,  under 
the  command  of  the  unfortunate  Colonel 
Francis  Townley.  These  received  for  their 
uniform,  blue  coats,  with  a  tartan  sash,  and 
the  white  cockade.  What  had  English  sol¬ 
diers  to  do  with  tartan  ?  This  was  given 
evidently  in  compliment  to  the  Highland 
clans  ;  but  it  must  have  emphatically  prov¬ 
ed  to  the  English  who  were  willing  to  join 
the  Stuart  banner,  that  they  were  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  but  as  subordinates  in  the  great 
enterprise. 

I.iancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  M  ales, 
were  the  strongholds  of  the  English  Catho- 
lies,  and  consequently  of  the  Jacobites. 
.Vs  the  invading  army,  therefore,  moved 
onward,  it  was  welcomed  with  somewhat 
approaching  to  enthusiasm.  They  forded 
the  Mersey  near  Stockport,  and, — 

‘  f)n  arrivingat  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Charles  w’iinc.>.'sed  a  scene  characteristic  of  the 
enthu.^iasm  and  devotion  of  the  adherents  of 
hi.s  house,  which  is  thus  described  by  fjord 
Mahon,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord 
Keith: — “  On  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Mersey', 
Charles  found  a  few'  of  the  Cheshire  gentry’ 
drawn  up  ready  to  welcome  him,  and  amongst, 

’  them  Mrs.  Skyring,  a  lady  in  extreme  old  age. 
j  As  a  child,  she  had  been  lifted  up  in  her 
I  mother’s  arms,  to  view  the  happy  landing  at 
i  Dover  of  Charles  the  Second.  Her  father,  an 
{  old  cavalier,  h  id  alterwards  to  undergo  not 
I  merely  neglect,  hut  oppres,<ion,  from  that 
1  tliankless  monarch;  still,  however,  he  and  his 
j  wife;  continued  devoted  to  the  roy'al  cause, 

I  and  their  daughter  grew  up  as  devoted  as 
j  they.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Stmirts, 


a  portion  of  his  followers  from  returning 
to  Scotland,  and  it  was  not  until  the  20th 
that  they  set  out  for  Penrith,  through  Shap, 
Kendal,  and  Lancaster,  to  Preston,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  2Gth.  It  was  here  that 
he  first  received  a  welcome ;  the  people 
hitherto  having  either  fled  away,  or  ga'zed 
with  stupid  surprise  on  a  prince,  who,  in  his 
Highland  costume,  and  with  his  target  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  usually  marched  at  the 
head  of  one  or  other  of  the  clans.’  Surely 
the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  Stuarts  must 
have  been  strong  in  their  descendant,  to 
induce  him,  even  when  on  English  ground, 


all  her  thought,^,  her  hopes,  her  prayers,  were 
directed  to  another  restoration.  Ever  after- 
wards.she  had  with  rigid  punctuality^  laid  aside 
one-half  of  her  yearly  income,  to  remit  to  the 
exiled  family  abroad,  concealing  only  what, 
she  said,  w*;is  of  no  importance  to  them — the 
name  of  the  giver.  She  had  now'  parted  with 
her  jewels,  her  plate,  atid  every  little  article  of 
value  she  possessed,  the  price  of  which,  in  a 
purse,  she  laid  at  the  I'ect  of  Prince  Charle.«, 
while,  straining  her  dim  eye,  to  gaze  on  his 
features,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  her  shrivel¬ 
led  lips,  she  exclaimed  W’ith  affectionate  rap¬ 
ture,  in  the  w'ords  of  Simeon,  ‘  Lord  !  now'  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  !’  It  is 
added  that  she  did  not  survive  the  shock, 
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when  a  few  days  afterwards,  she  was  told  of 
the  retreat.’ — ib.  pp.  331 — 333. 

Happily  for  the  honor  as  well  as  tlie 
safety  of  Kngland,  such  instances  of  en- 
tliusiasin  in  a  worthless  cause,  were  rare. 

'J'he  governinent,  meanwhile,  directed  a 
large  force  of  horse  and  foot,  tinder  Sir 
John  Ligonier,  to  march  direct  into  Lan¬ 
cashire,  which  was  followed  hy  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  put  himself  ui  their 
head.  The  weather  had  now  set  in  most 
severely  ;  the  llanuel  w  aistcoats,  therefore, 
the  gift  of  the  kind  Quakers,  and  which 
were  sent  after  the  army  to  Coventry,  w  ere  j 
most  acceptable.  Tearing  lest  these  forces  ' 
might  fail  to  intercept  the  rebel  army,  the 
government  proceeded  to  direct  a  camp  to 
be  formed  on  Finchley  Common,  consisting 
of  the  guards,  part  of  Ligonier’s  regiment 
of  horse.  Sir  Robert  Rich’s  ilragoons,  and 
the  ‘  as.sociated  regiment,’  made  up  of  bar¬ 
risters,  under  the  command  of  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  \VilIes — another  proof,  and  a  rather  | 
singular  one,  of  the  general  feeling  against  j 
the  Pretender — and  a  park  of  artillery,  un- j 
der  the  direction  of  the  oblesl  and  most  j 
experienced  (dlicers.  In  the  midst  of  all 
their  anxieties,  the  capture  in  the  Dow  ns  | 
c*f  the  SoUii  privateer,  with  the  Earl  ofj 
Derwentwater,  his  son,  and  several  French  i 
oflicers,  gave  them  cause  for  rejoicing,  j 
Derwentwater’s  son,  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 1 
don,  was  mistaken  bv  the  mob  for  the 
younger  brother  of  tlie  Pretender,  and  was 
with  dilliculty  rescued  from  being  torn  in 
pieces. 

Nearly  every  day  now  produces  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Gazette ;  and  interesting  is  it  to 
follow  in  them  the  jirogress  of  these  excit¬ 
ing  events.  On  the  intelligence  being  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  rebel  army  are  advancing 
into  Derbyshire,  the  panic  became  great, 
and  when  the  news  actually  arrived  that 
the  young  Pretender  had  entered  Derby,  all 
business  was  at  a  stand,  the  shops  were 
closed,  and  the  orders  issued  to  the  train 
bands  and  to  the  regular  troops  that  guard¬ 
ed  the  metropolis,  proved  that  the  citizens 
viewed  themselves  almost  as  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  besieged  city.*  On  Friday  the 
■ 

*  The  story  told  l)y  Horace  Walpole  that  a 
severe  run  on  the  Hank  was  the  conscjjnence, 
and  that  to  gain  time,  payments  were  made  in 
sixpences,  we  di.sbelieve  That  the  London  Ja¬ 
cobites  some  days  before,  attunj.ted  to  create  a 
rnn  on  tlie  Hank,  is  certain,  and  Sir  John  llinde 
Cotton  is  alluded  to  in  the  papers,  as  being  the 
most  active. 


news  reached  London,  and  the  day  was 
henceforward  called  ‘  Black  Friday.’ 

Great  was  the  panic  among  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  those  towns  w  bich  lay  nearest  tlie 
rebel  army.  All  valuables  and  money  were 
buried,  the  few  clothes  that  could  be  m<*st 
easily  conveyed  away  were  packet!  in  bun¬ 
dles  ;  and  horses  and  carts  stood  ready, 
even  through  the  night,  to  convey  the  af¬ 
frighted  inhabitants  to  some  more  tlistant 
asylum.  In  Leicester,  as  we  have  beard 
from  those  among  the  recollections  of 
whose  ho}hood  ‘the  rebellion’  occiipietl 
the  foremost  place,  the  confusion  was  ex¬ 
treme.  Not  only  were  valual)les,  even  to 
the  silver  spoons,  buried,  but  the  pewter 
also;  and  but  for  the  wooden  trenchers  and 
horn  spoons,  the  good  pet^ple  would  have 
been  reduced  to  cat  their  ('inners  in  a  most 
primitive  manner. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  followers  of 
the  young  Pretender  seem  to  have  behaved 
themselves  better  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  balf-clothed  savages,  who  until 
this,  their  first  campaign,  had  never  seen  a 
w’atch,  or  a  looking-glass.  Still,  surround¬ 
ed  by  so  many  luxuries,  and  certainly  under 
a  discipline  much  less  strict  than  that  of 
the  English  irot'jis,  that  they  made  free  with 
most  articles  which  on  their  march  they 
took  a  fancy  to,  is  tolerably  cert.'iin.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  to  the  position  occiijiied  by  the 
Highland  clans,  that  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  reluctant  aid  of  the  English  Jaco- 
bites  must  after  all  be  attributed.  In  Lon¬ 
don  the  eye  of  the  government  was  indeed 
upon  them;  luit  in  the  north  of  England, 
w  here  town  after  town  opened  its  gates  to 
the  young  adventurer,  what  was  to  jirevent 
them  from  joining  his  banner,  even  as  their 
grandfathers  had  joined  that  of  Charles  i.  ? 
What  could  it  be  ?  save  that  while  in  the 
latter  case  they  saw  a  king,  bred,  although 
not  born  in  England,  surrounded  by  En¬ 
glish  gentlemen,  and  supported  by  English 
yeomanry;  in  the  present  case  they  saw, 
not  only  a  foreign  prince — for  this  they 
were  prepared — but  one,  un-English  in  liis 
manners,  tastes,  and  very  dress  ;  and  he, 
encompassed,  not  by  bold  Englisli  yeomen, 
but  by  foreigners  who  looked  upon  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  field  for  plunder,  and  were  alike 
ignorant  of  her  language  and  her  history. 

Two  days  Charles  remained  at  Derby, 
exulting  in  the  success  that  ha<l  hitherto 
attended  him  ;  and  on  the  first  night,  ‘  turn¬ 
ing  his  whole  conversation  to  the  triunijihal 
entry  into  his  father’s  capital,  and  delibera¬ 
ting  whether  he  should  appear  in  an  En- 
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gUsh  or  a  Highland  dress'  (!)  But  even 
at  that  moment  his  adherents  were  de¬ 
termining  on  an  immediate  retreat  to  Scot¬ 
land. 

‘Lord  George  Murray  put  lumself  forward 
as  spoUesman  for  tlie  rest.  He  began  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  English  Jacobites  had  dis¬ 
played  none  of  the  zeal  that  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  I’romthem;  that  the  looked-for  landing 
of  a  French  corps  had  not  taken  place,  that 
longer  to  act  upon  the  hojie  of  either  of  those 
events  would  lie  inconsistent  with  their  own 
safety,  as  Marshall  \Faile  was  alreaily  march¬ 
ing  through  Yorkshire,  to  occupy  their  rear, 
while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  before 
them  at  Lichfield  ;  that,  in  case  of  a  farther 
advance,  they  would  have  to  encounter  a  third 
army,  assemlded  at  Finchley  :  that  the  jirince 
had  only  five  thou.'and  fighting  men  to  oppose 
to  these  three  corps,  whose,  joint  force  could 
scarcely  fall  short  of  thirty  thousand  ;  that  the 
army  at  Finchley,  Ibrmed  of  the  guards  and 
new  levies,  was  said  to  consist  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  that,  however  exaggerated 
sucli  an  estimate  might  be,  yet,  even  sujijios- 
ing  the  prince  could  lireak  through  it  and  en¬ 
ter  London,  his  own  force  was  too  small  to 
enable  him  to  assume  ti  commanding  position 
there,  or  to  alfonl  jirotection  to  his  owniriends. 
He  next  etuleavored  to  show  how  much  mote 
might  even  yet  lie,  hoped  for  from  a  retreat  to 
Scotland,  than  from  a  rash  and  hopeless  march 
to  London.  “  Already,'’’con!inued  Lortl  George, 
pointing  to  the  despatches  which  the  prince  j 
iiad  received  that  morning,  ••  we  learn  that 
Lord  John  Drummond  has  landed  at  Mont¬ 
rose,  with  the  regiment  of  Royal  Scots  and 
some  jiitjuets  of  the  Irish  brigade,  so  that  the 
whole  force  under  Lord  Strathallan,  ready  to 
join  us  from  Perth,  is  not  less  three  or  lour 
thousand  men.” 

‘  It  was  in  vain  that  Ciiarlcs,  after  liaving 
listened  impatiently  to  these  arguments,  still 
sought  to  encourage  liis  I'ollowers  w  ith  the 
hope  that  his  English  friends  would  all  declare 
themselves  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London, 
and  that  a  landing  of  French  troops  would 
still  titke  place  on  the  coast  of  Kent  or  Essex. 
He  held  out  the  prospect  of  mutiny  and  de¬ 
sertion  among  the  troops  at  Finchley,  and  re¬ 
minded  his  friends  that  bold  measures  had 
olten  made  up  lor  the  numerical  inferiority  of 
an  army.  He  bade  them  remember  in  how 
marked  a  manner  Providence  had  so  lar  bless¬ 
ed  his  enterprise,  and,  repelling  all  considera¬ 
tions  of  persona  security,  he  cried,  “  Rather 
than  go  back,  I  would  wish  to  be  twenty  feet 
under  ground  !  ’  The  other  members  of  the 
council  assented  to  the  arguments  of  Murray, 
either  in  words,  or  by  a  not  less  expressive  si¬ 
lence.  Charles  summoned  all  his  powers  of 
eloquence  to  make  his  friends  view  the  case  in 
this  light;  and,  when  he  saw  his  arguments 
of  no  avail,  he  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  con¬ 
juring  first  one  and  then  another  not  to  desert 
Jiis  prince  at  his  utmost  need.  He  is  even 


[July, 

said  to  have  shed  tears  of  vexation  on  finding 
himself  unable  to  overcome  the  rcjiugiiance  of 
his  followers  to  a  fanher  advance ;  and  at 
last,  after  a  stormy  discussion  of  several  hours, 
the  council  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
determination. 

‘During  the  afternoon.  Charles  endeavored 
vainly  to  induce  individual  chiefs  to  come  over 
to  his  views,  and  in  the  evening  a  second  coun- 
j  cil  was  held,  when  not  one  voice  was  raised  in 
I  support  ot  the  prince’s  views,  and  even  his 
proj  osal  to  march  into  Wales,  that  the  nume- 
I  rous  Jacobites  of  the  principality  might  have 
I  an  opjiortunity  to  declare  them.«elves,  was 
unanimously  disapproved  of.  O’Sullivan  and 
I  Secretary  Murray  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
I  army  would  nevei  fight  well,  if  all  the  chiefs 
I  acted  with  unwillingness;  and,  finding  that 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  one  of  his  officers 
to  yield  to  his  wishes,  he  at  length  reluctantly 
consented  to  a  retreat,  tulding,  that  in  future, 

I  as  he  was  accountable  for  his  actions  only  to 
God  and  his  lather,  he  would  call  no  more 
councils  of  war.’ — ib.  pp.  337 — 3D. 

Dcejrly  mortified,  the  young  adventurer 
had  now  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  quitted 
Derby  on  the  (3th  of  December  for  Ash- 
^  bourn,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Man¬ 
chester  to  Carlisle.  The  Highlanders  were 
violent  in  their  expressions  of  anger  and 
disappointment  ;  and  even  Ttiry  writers  are 
forced  to  confess,  that  on  their  retreat  they 
not  merely  spoiled,  but  attempted  to  set 
fire  to  some  villages.  Justice  »lemands  tliat 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  victorious  army  at  Cniloden 
is  considered.  At  Penrith  the  little  army 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  Duke  of 
Cuntbcrland’s  dragoons,  who  overtook  the 
rear.  In  the  conflict,  however,  the  dra¬ 
goons  were  defeated,  and  Charles  arrived 
at  Carlisle  on  the  17th.  Quitting  Carlisle 
on  the  following  day,  he  crossed  the  Esk 
with  some  difliculty,  and  re-entered  Scot¬ 
land,  closely  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland’s  forces.  As  soon  as  the  troops 
found  themselves  on  Scottish  ground,  they 
rent  the  air  with  tlieir  cheers — cheers  that 
smote  like  a  knell  on  the  ear  of  the  young 
adventurer. 

'I'he  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army 
seems  scarcely  to  have  been  believed  in 
I  London.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Ga- 
i  zette,  as  a  rumor ;  and  the  extraordinary 
!  Gazette,  publisheil  the  next  day,  hardly 
takes  the  tone  of  certainty.  Meanwhile, 

I  whether  to  reassure  their  Iriends,  or  to  in- 
:  timidate  the  government,  the  Jacobites  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  very  active.  Copies  of 
the  Pretender’s  proclamation  were  dropped 
I  about  in  various  parts  of  London  ;  and  ru- 
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mors  of  a  French  fleet  having  appeared  ofT! 
llie  coast,  and  of  a  plan  to  set  tire  to  London,  j 
agitated  the  public  mind.  Even  when  the  j 
young  Pretender  had  actually  retreated  to  j 
Manchester,  we  find  orders,  ‘that  alarm  ■ 
posts  should  be  appointed,  and  projier  sig- . 
nals  for  the  several  guards’ — the  signal  ofi 
danger  being,  ‘  seven  cannon  are  to  be  fired 
every  half  minute  at  the  Tower,  and  to  be  i 
answered  by  the  same  signal  from  St.  James’s  I 
park.’*  At  lengili,  the  certainty  of  tlte  re¬ 
treat  was  made  known  ;  and  on  the  last-<lay,  ] 
appointe»l  for  the  I8tfi  of  December,! 
thanksgivings  were  mingled  with  the  ser- ' 

O  O  o  I 

vice.  I 

The  progress  of  the  young  Pretender  iti , 
Scotland  was  disastrous.  Unable  lorettirn  j 
to  Edinburgh  he  jiroceeded  to  Glasgow,  aj 
city  which  having  louml  the  benefits  ol  thej 
union,  was  indisposed  to  hail  the  represent- 1 
ative  of  the  Stuarts.  The  inhabitants  were,  1 
therefore,  amerced  cU*IO,()l)fl,  chiefly  in 
clothing  for  the  troops,  who  theti  marched, 
onward  to  Stirling,  where  the  siege  of  the  i 
castle  under  tlie  direction  of  French  engi¬ 
neers,  was'commenced.  In  order  to  raise 
the.  siege  General  Hawley  was  despatched  j 
from  Eilinburgh  (which  was  mnv  w  holly  , 
in  the  hands  of  the  govertimenl),  to  give  ^ 
battle.  This  was  fought  on  the  17th  of 

w  I 

January,  and  Charles,  who  had  partly  re-; 
covered  from  his  disappointment,  rotle  1 
through  liie  ranks,  with  the  Marquis  | 
d’Eguilles,  addressing  words  of  encourage-; 
ment  to  the  troops,  among  wlutm  were  some*; 
French  regiments.  In  this  battle  the  En- j 

o 

glish  were  defeated,  chiefly  iti  consequence^ 
of  the  fatiguing  march  which  they  had  un-' 
dergone,  and  the  hopes  ol  the  Jacobites  ^ 
were  in  England,  almost  revived  again,  j 
when  news  was  brought  of  the  victory  ofi 
Falkirk.  'Phis  triumph  was  however  dias-j 
trous  in  its  results.  'Phe  Highlanders,  w  hoj 
liad  been  stimulated  by  hopes  of  plunder, ' 
after  having  loaded  tliemselves  with  thej 
spoil,  set  oft’  in  crowds  to  their  native  moun-  j 
tains;  while  an  unfortunate  occurrence, 
which  forcibly  exliibits  their  semi-barbarous 
character,  still  farther  reduced  the  numbers 
of  the  rebel  army. 

‘  A  Hansman  of  Clanranald’s  was  examin¬ 
ing  a  musket,  part  of  his  booty,  at  an  open 
window,  when  the  piece  went  oft’  and  killed  a 
son  of  Glengarry,  who  was  passing  through 
the  street.  The  prince,  conscious  oi  the  unla- 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec  I4lli.  This  Gazette 
contains  eight  pages  closely  filled  with  proclainu- 
tionsund  military  intelligence. 


vorahle  eflect  likely  to  be  produced  by  this 
uidbrtimate  accident,  neglected  nothing  that 
might  serve  to  soften  the  tinger  of  the  olfend- 
ed  clan.  The  body  of  the  slain  man  was  placed 
in  the  same  vault  in  which  reposed  the  body 
ol' John  Graham,  who  died  in  battle  under 
Wallace,  and  C  harles  himsi  If  attended  the  fu¬ 
neral  as  chief  mourm  r.  The  tribe  of  Glen¬ 
garry  were  not.  however,  appeased,  but.  in  the 
spirit  of  feudal  vengeance,  tlem-anded  life  for 
life.  Clanranald  reluctantly  yield*  d  up  his 
follower,  who  was  taken  out  and  shot,  his  own 
failu  r  joining  in  the  lire,  that  tin*  youth’s  sul- 
ferings  miglit  be  the  sooner  terminated.  Even 
this  wild  tu  t  of  vengeance  did  not  satisl’y  the 
Glengarry  men,  the  greater  pttrt  of  whom 
tibandoneil  the  prince’s  stamlard  and  returned 
to  their  mountains. —  ib.  jip.  3^2,  383. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  siege  of  Stirliitfr 
• 

Castle  was  raised,  and  greatly  against  the 
w  ishes  of  Charles,  the  remains  of  his  army 
reireatetl  northward.  Irritated  at  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Hawley,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
oftered  to  take  chief  command  of  the  army 
in  Scotland,  and  on  liis  appointment  he  set 
out  at  one  in  the  morning,  and  never  stop¬ 
ped  day  or  night  until  he  arrived  at  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Respecting  this  young  prince,  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  has,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  prevailed.  We  have  too  far  e.xceed- 
ed  our  limits,  now,  to  enter  on  the  question. 
'J’lie  same  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
pass  over  the  jirogress  of  the  young  Pre¬ 
tender,  until  his  h<  jies  were  finally  crushed 
on  the  Hith  of  April,  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  His  subsequent  escapes,  and  vicis¬ 
situdes,  until  he  at  length  embarked  for 
France,  are  well  known.  As  a  romantic 
portion  of  history,  they  possess  much  inte¬ 
rest,  but  for  the  purposes  for  which  history 
ought  to  be  written,  the  jreriod  to  w  hich  we 
have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
is  the  most  important. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  English  history, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  observe,  how,  from 
time  ti>  time,  circumstances  have  arisen, 
which  have  compelled  our  countrymen  to 
lake  their  stand  on  the  great  principles  of 
liberty.  Sometimes  a  jiolitical  revolution 
has  been  the  result;  sometimes  the  elfects 
can  only  be  traced  in  the  firmer  stand  and 
holder  tone  that  lias  been  taken ;  and  the 
I  actual,  tangible  issue  has,  perhajis,  not  ap¬ 
peared  until  the  next  generation,  or  even 
the  next  century.  Such,  unquestionably, 
was  the  case  with  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
.Men  had  almost  settled  on  their  lees,  and 
finding  rest  pleasant,  began  to  lose  sight  of 
those  great  principles  for  which  their  fore- 
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fathers  had  battled  and  died.  The  ap- 1 
proach  of  a  descendant  of  the  Stuarts,  com-  j 
pelled  tliem  to  call  to  mind  what  Stuart  i 
principles  were,  and  although  in  their  de¬ 
nunciation  of  those  principles,  they  were 
far  from  taking  the  lofty  ground  which 
might  justly  liave  been  taken,  still  a  ‘  move¬ 
ment,  which  set  quiet  citizens  talking  of. 
the  patriotism  of  Hampden,  and  the  public; 
spirit  of  Cromwell,  and  which  made  even 
deans  and  prebendaries,  ‘  abjure  and  ab¬ 
hor' — in  their  addresses  to  the  throne  at 
least — arbitrary  power,  was  not  without  its 
use.  The  arousing  of  an  indolent  age  by  | 
the  stirring  watchword  ‘  civil  and  religious 
liberty,’  jiroduced  an  important  etlect  upon 
the  youth  of  that  period,  and  gave  an  im-^ 
pulse  to  many  noble  spirits.  The  speeches 
of  Chatham,  the  letters  of  Junius,  and 
many  a  less-  known,  but  inlluential  work, 
were  the  result — even  those  importunate 
yearnings  for  political  ref«)rm, —  which, 
though  jleriving  fresh  impulse  from  the 
French  Revolution,  liad  originated  long 
before, — may  all  be  traced  to  ‘  the  forty- 
five. 

Alas!  for  our  non-conforming  forefa- 
thers!  they  knew  not  their  day!  Inlluen¬ 
tial  as  they  were  fimnd  to  be  in  town  and 
country — courted  as  they  were  by  king’s 
ministers  ami  church  dignitaries,  what  pre¬ 
vented  them  Irom  demanding,  and  from  ob¬ 
taining  too, — perleci  religious  freedom? 
>Vhat,  hut  that  strange  fatuity,  which,  with 
the  failures  at  the  Restoration,  at  the  Rev-*| 
olutioii,  and  at  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  liruiiswick,  before  their  eye.s — made  , 
them  fall  into  the  self-same  snare,  and  with 
suicidal  liberality,  postpone  insisting  on 
their  claims  until  that  ‘  more  convenient  | 
season,’  which  ‘  Church  and  State’  deter¬ 
mined  should  never  arrive.  What  a  picture 
of  almost  childish  trustfulness  does  the 
history  of  our  people  present;  and  yet,  un¬ 
taught  by  the  four  limes  repeated  lesson, 
some,  even  now,  in  this  age  of  fierce  and 
eager  conflict — of  violent  and  persisting 
demands,  would  have  113  sit  quiet,  and 
again  await  the  ‘  more  convenient  season.’ 
Ifut  let  ns  prove  that  we  have  not  read  our 
history  in  vain.  Let  us  be  wiser ! 


From  Tail’s  Miigazine. 

IMPIIFSSIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

Impressions  and  Ohsn  vatinns  of  a  Young 

Jenson,  during  a  lltsidenre  in  Paris. 

Third  edition.  Paris:  Calignani. 

This  small  volume  cemsists  of  detached 
sentences  or  short  paragraphs,  extracted 
IVoin  the  diary  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  who, 
though  of  English  jiarentage,  passed  her 
earliest  years  in  I’aris  and  diflerent  parts  of 
France;  and  was,  till  past  childhood,  a 
stranger  to  her  own  country.  With  Eng¬ 
land,  when  she  did  see  it,  she  was  charmed. 

’  Her  impressions  and  observations  indicate, 
however,  that  she  is  not  insensible  to  those 
points,  especially  in  the  economy  or  phi¬ 
losophy  of  daily  life,  in  which  the  French 
excel  the  Englisii.  A  few  of  the  para¬ 
graphs  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  work, 

'  about  which  there  is  nothing  juvenile  save 
the  years  and  fresh-mindedness  of  the  writer. 

I  Pew.^. — Until  I  visited  England,  I  had  never 
set  n  churt-h  pew's.  'I’heir  exclu?iveness.  ami 
*  the  variety  ol  colors  wilh  wliic-h  they  are  lineil, 
has  a  strange  etl'ecl  after  foreign  churches, 
where  <  very  person,  in  whatever  station  of 
life,  enters  and  takes  ji  chtiir  indiscriminately’; 
the  rich  iind  the  jioor,  the  high  tuid  the  low’, 
are  till  considered  equal  before  our  Heavenly' 
Father. 

Fetes. — The  French  arc  so  fond  of  foies, 
that  they  have  one  for  the  dead.  /tVe  des  marts  ; 
and  even  one  for  the  Dcify.^t/e  Dieu. 

Dre.s.s. — At  theatres  and  other  public  places 
in  France,  excejit  at  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
is  usually  resorted  to,  previously  to  balls 
and  other  rc/m/or?.*?,  .young  ladies  are.  sel- 
tloin  seen  dccollclee.s ;  the  e.xposure  of  the 
I  neck  and  shoulders  is  not  considered  good 
taste  ;  when  the  dress  is  low,  the  neck  is  usual¬ 
ly  covered  by’  a  scitrf  or  collar.  Children,  too, 
are  generally  more  warmly  clad  here  than  in 
;  England  ;  the  French  attributing  the  cause 
I  and  prevalence  of  consumptive  complaints 
I  to  the  want  of  sullicient  clothing  in  child¬ 
hood. 

French  ladies,  although  plainly  dressed, 
have  so  much  good  taste,  that  their  apparel 
is  al  way’s  elegant  ami  sits  well.  English  Mar- 
chaudes  de  nuxles  iind  Couluritres  Jite  apt  to 
overload  with  ornament,  or,  ;is  the  French  so 
w’ell  express  it,  chargent ;  they  will  not  under¬ 
stand  that  a  really  w’ell  made  dress  rather 
loses  than  gains  by  their  favorite  “  trimmings,” 
and  wilh  them  there  is  no  end  to  the  feathers, 
flowers,  and  ribbons. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to  com¬ 
bine  the  greatest  elegance  with  the  greatest 
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possible  simplicity;  every  thing  must  be  rich  delightful.  The  climate  of  France  is  so  dry, 
and  good,  but  never  overloaded.  that  dew  is  nearly  unknown.  The  evenings 

of  summer  are  not  relieved  by  any  damp,  a\id 
Vii.LAGF.3. — ”  Oft  in  those  pleasant  villages  are  often  more  oppressive  than  during  the  day. 
of  France”  reads  very  prettily  in  poetry,  but  I  To  the  eli’ect  of  dew  may  possibly  be  attri- 
have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  one.  buted  the  fraicheur,  as  the  French  call  it,  of 
There  are  no  pretty  cottages  overrun  with  |  the  English  complexion,  that  beautiful  union 
wild  (lowers,  no  village  green  with  its  pond,  j  of  red  and  white,  so  much  more  pleasing  than 
its  ducks,  and  chubl>y  little  children,  so  prettily  j  the  dead  white  admired  in  the  Parisian  cheek. 


described  by  Miss  Mittord;  no  bowling-green 
road  running  through  it ;  the  whole  has  an 
air  of  nuildise. 

A  Hint. — Many  parasols  and  purses  arc 
forgotten  in  public  carriages;  this  has  prob¬ 
ably  given  rise  to  a  very  gooil  practice  adopt¬ 
ed  in  Paris  for  their  restoration.  The  coach¬ 
man,  on  your  entering,  gives  a  card  with  the 
number  of  his  carriage,  thus  enabling  you  to 
reclaim  any  Ibrgolien  articles  at  the  oflice 
where  the  coach  is  knowii. 

Thf.  Windows  of  English  houses  have  one 
advantage  over  those  in  France;  they  can  be 
opened  without  disturbing  any  thing  placed 
before  them,  and  without  risk  of  tearing  the 
curtains.  The  (juantity  of  air  required,  can 
be  admitted  into  the  room,  whilst  at  least  half 
of  the  French  window  must  be  opi-neil  for  this 
purpose.  Tiie  French  window  has,  however, 
an  appearance  of  greater  freedom  in  summer, 
which  is  the  reason  probably  lor  its  being 
adopted  in  English  country  houses,  and  at 
watering  places. 

AKTt.sT.s  form  a  very  numerous  and  distinct 


A  t  rench  lady,  Madame  de  G - ,  nee  Prin- 

cesse  de,  B - ,  lias  been  heard  to  say.  that 

whenever  there  was  a  brouillard,  she  either 
walked  in  the  open  air,  or  put  her  head  out  of 
the  window,  in  the  hope  of  catching  some 
'  English  fraicheur. 
i 

!  A  stranger  in  London  is  struck  with  the 
'  number  of  provision  shops.  In  Paris,  those 
!  (or  dress  and  ornaments  are  most  numerous; 
j  the  public  markets  may  partly  account  for  this; 

!  for  the  sight  is  not  here  .so  frequently  oft'ended 
I  by  raw  meat  iiung  out  (or  sale  at  the  butchers’ 
shops.  In  the  boutiques  de  charcuterie  it  is 
,  retlected  by  handsome  mirrors;  the  shops  are 
'  generally  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  the  charcuterie  is  dressed 
out  like  twellth-cakes. 

I 

StioPKEF.PF.HS. — The  English  .shopkeepers 
1  appear  in  an  unlavorablc  light  alter  the 
French;  their  civility  amounts  to  servility; 
I  they  thank  you  so  much  for  nothing,  and  ofl'er 
j  so  many  things  which  you  do  not  want,  that 
I  to  enter  a  shop  in  London  becomes  disagree- 
I  able. 


class  in  Paris;  they  wear  a  peculiar  dress  en 
Jfajdtael,  and  atl’ect  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the 
more  useful,  but,  as  they  consider,  less  refined 
pursuits  of  commerce. 

De.sicn. — 'fhe  French  excel  in  handsome 
patterns;  however  coarse  the  material,  the 
dessin  is  sure  to  be  bold  and  striking.  There 
ajipears  no  ]>rofe.ssion  in  England  answering 
to  the  dessiuatrur  who  traces  ])atterns :  a 
French  lady  in  London.  wi.«jhing  to  embroider 
a  handkerchief,  asked  me  to  take  her  to  a 
dessimileur,  but,  upon  inquiry,  1  was  unable 
to  find  one. 

Tile  want  of  fountains  in  London  appears 
strange;  the  French  are  very  fond  of  them; 
l’ari.s  aliounds  in  them ;  and  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  owes  its  chief  beauty  to  them. 
They  give  tlie  capital  an  air  of  coolness  and 
gaiety,  particularly  in  summer.  The  French 
excel  in  out-door  ornaments. 

Fogs. — A  Parisian  fog  is  vapory,  and  looks 
like  the  ghost  of  a  London  one;  it  does  not 
give  the  same  melancholy  appearance  to  the 
town. 

Dew. — One  of  the  delights  of  the  country  in 
England  is  the  refreshing  dew.  English  per¬ 
sons  are  generally  quite  afraid  of  walking  at 
night  on  account  of  the  dampness:  to  me  it  is 
VoL.  Vill.  No.  JIL  57 


i  Nur.semaid.s. — It  has  often  surprised  m« 

never  to  have  seen  noticed  by  an  older  ob¬ 
server,  or  an  abler  pen,  the  vast  dill'erence  be¬ 
tween  French  and  English  nursery-maids,  and 
bonnes  d'en  faus.  In  England,  it  is  not  uncom- 
nion  to  see  young  children  left  to  the  care  of 
girls  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  the  most 
thoughtless  age  in  life  ;  to  whom,  to  trust  one’s 
property  would  be  considered  almost  madness; 
j  whilst  tlie  mo.st  precious  of  all  treasures,  young 
children,  are  freely  confuled  to  them:  indeed 
it  wouhl  seem  that  girls  disqualified  by  youth 
and  inexperience  for  any  other  service,  are 
best  suited  for  this.  A  woman  wdio  would 
not  dare  to  offer  you  her  daughter  as  a  cook, 
house,  or  laundry-maid,  will  freely  do  .so  for  a 
place  in  the  nursery*.  In  France,  there  is  no 
sight  more  agreeable  than  the  respectable, 
matronly-looking  bonnes  d^enfans,  who  are 
seen  in  the  costumes  of  their  province,  attend¬ 
ing  their  young  charges  either  in  the  Tuileries 
garden,  at  Paris,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  prome¬ 
nade  publique  wliich  gerendly  surround.s  every 
French  country  town. 

In  quitting  France  I  should  miss  three 
things :  shoes,  stays,  and  chocolate  bonbons. 

Inns. — French  inns,  although  less  clean  and 
comfortable,  appear  to  me  to  have  this  supe¬ 
riority  over  those  in  England;  in  France,  the 
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rooms  are  generally  tn  suite,  so  that  one  is 
more  at  home;  in  England,  with  a  silling- 
rot)m  on  one  floor,  bed-rooms  are  frequently 
given  on  another;  and  besides  the  annoyance 
of  being  continually  on  the  staircase  or  in  the 
corridor,  mistakes  might  arise,  unless  the 
exact  nun.ber  and  position  of  the  rooms  arc 
recollected.  I  have  seldom  met  with  the  same 
good  bed  at  an  English  inn  which  is  always  j 
found  in  the  most  indiflerent  hotel  in  France. 

Devotion. — Many  a  servant  or  peasant,  in 
going  to  market,  many  an  artisan  in  going  to 
his  daily  work,  enters  a  church,  and  remains 
there  in  some  corner  unobserved;  this  must 
arise  from  piety  of  the  heart ;  nobody  perhaps 
thinks  better  of  them  for  doing  it,  nor  would  ] 
think  worse  of  them  if  they  did  not.  The  cold  j 
stone  replaces  the  cushioned  prie-Dieu  among 
the  poor,  nor  appears  too  hard  to  ihose  who 
enter  the  church  to  pray  unobserved. 

.  The  ceremony  of  the  Premiere 

Communion,  or  confirmation,  is  very  jiretly  in 
France,  particularly  among  girls.  They  are 
dressed  in  white  with  long  veils,  which  give  ' 
them  a  very  pleasing  and  modest  ajijicarance. 
Eleven  is  the  usual  age  for  confirmation  ;  but  if 
n  little  girl  is  diligent,  and  well  conducted,  and 
is  capable  of  passing  the  general  examination 
before  that  age,  she  is  confirmed,  and  held  up  i 
as  an  example  to  her  young  friends  and  school¬ 
fellows.  She  wears  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony  ' 
a  wreath  of  white  roses  as  a  distinctive  emblem  | 
of  her  diligence,  purity,  and  innocence. 

Enough  of  this  clever  little  book,  which 
we  introduce  both  as  a  comjianion  to  ladies 
going  to  France,  and  also  for  the  indirect 
lessons  which  it  conveys  on  the  great  art 
of  “  Ilow  to  Observe.” 


From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

LORD  BACON  AND  SIR  THOMAS -MORE. 

[In  the  principal  article  of  the  last  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  which  is  an  eloquent  and 
lively  analysis  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  of  England,  there  occur  the 
two  following  graphic  sketches  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  history  of  English 
law  or  literature — Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Lord  Bacon.  We  should  reprint  the  entire 
article,  but  having  published  one  already  on- 
the  general  subject;  and  what  is  here  selected 
is  the  most  that  possesses  particular  value. 
Tho  facts  in  Bacon’s  h  story  are  not  generally 
known,  and  w’ill  be  rea  with  a  painful  in- 


[JULV, 

terest— not,  we  trust,  without  at  the  same 
time  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  invaluable 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  learning  of  all 
time.  Ed.] 

Under  Lord  Campheirs  first  division, 
among  all  the  figures  who  have  passed  be¬ 
fore  us,  there  is  only  one  upon  whose 
character,  as  a  character,  wc  have  a  wish 
to  dwell.  The  exception,  of  course,  is  Sir 
'riionias  More.  With  regard  to  the  others, 
and  indeed  with  regard  to  almost  all  w'ho 
are  to  follow  them,  the  skill  of  their  biogra¬ 
pher  cannot  keep  down  the  feeling,  that 
their  lives  are  either  commonplace,  instruc¬ 
tive,  or  entertaining,  as  the  case  may  be : 
but  that,  as  to  their  true  selves,  we  either 
do  not  get  sufliciently  intimate  with  them 
to  know'  them,  or  that,  in  fact,  there  was 
nothing  very  original  about  them — nothing 
really  characteristic.  Over  one,  over  Fran¬ 
cis  Bacon,  we  sit  down  and  mourn  !  For 
the  rest,  they  may  raise  sometimes  our  re¬ 
spect,  sometimes  our  curiosity ;  nothing 
higher  or  beyond. 

One  of  the  marvels  in  More  was  his  in¬ 
finite  variety.  He  could  write  epigrams 
in  a  hair  shirt  at  the  Carthusian  convent; 
and  pass  from  translating  Lucian  to  lec¬ 
turing  on  Augustin  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Devout  almost  to  superstition, 
he  was  lighthearted  almost  to  buflToonery. 
One  hour  we  see  him  encouraging  Eras¬ 
mus  in  his  love  of  Greek  and  the  new 
learning,  or  charming  with  his  ready  wit 
the  supper-tables  of  tlie  court,  or  turning  a 
debate  in  Parliament.  The  next,  at  home, 
surrounded  by  friends  and  familiar  servants, 
by  wife  and  children,  and  children’s  chil¬ 
dren,  dwelling  among  them  in  an  atrnos- 
phere  of  love  and  music,  prayers  and  irony 
— throwing  the  rein,  as  it  were,  on  the 
neck  of  his  most  careless  fancies,  and  con¬ 
descending  to  follow  out  the  humors  of  his 
monkey  and  his  fool.  His  fortune  was  al¬ 
most  as  various.  From  his  utter  indiflfer- 
ence  to  show  and  money,  he  must  have 
been  a  strange  successor  to  VVolsey.  He 
had  thought  as  little  about  fame  as  Shak- 
speare ;  yet,  in  the  next  generation,  it  was 
an  honor  to  an  Englishman  throughout 
Europe  to  be  the  countryman  of  More. 

Nature  had  made  him  all  things  to  all 
men ;  in  the  only  way  that  the  experiment 
can  ever  prosper — by  giving  him  a  part  of 
what  was  best  out  of  every  disposition. 
And  so  he  was  an  universal  favorite.  His 
simplicity  and  frankness  set  a  window  in 
his  bosom.  Men  saw  in,  and  at  once  re- 
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conciled  in  his  favor  contradictions,  sucli '  the  laughing  spectator  of  a  masquerade, 
as  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  less  open  j  This  exception  iniglit  bring  all  things  to  a 
natures;  but  for  which,  in  his  case,  they  |  level,  or  tend  to  do  so;  but  it  was  only  by 
only  loved  and  trusted  him  the  more.  Aus-|  including  all,  and  from  that  natural  equali- 
terity,  purity,  and  festive  levity — the  self-'ty  which  is  in  all  things  except  the  mind, 
denial  of  the  monk,  the  facility  of  the  cour-j  ‘  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  of  itself 
tier,  the  tenderness  of  the  good  man  of  the*  can  make’ — whatsoever  life  is  capable  of 
house — were  virtues  which  he  was  clothed  being  made. 

with  as  with  a  garment,  the  many-colored ;  There  is  a  kind  of  wit  as  sparkling  as 
vesture  that  he  daily  wore:  to  put  off  the  diamond,  and  as  hard:  humorists  by 
which  u'onid  have  been  to  put  aside  him-|  profession  often  finish  by  making  merely  a 
self.  In  him  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  j  mock  of  life.  Not  so  .More.  He  had  a 
down  together.  Righteousness  and  peace  i  jest,  it  is  true,  wherewith  to  turn  the  sharp- 
met  upon  his  threshold,  ami  kissed  each  I  ness  of  the  headsman’s  axe,  or  to  parry  his 
other.  :  wife’s  impatient  tongue.  (By  the  by,  we 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  an  angel,  must  do  Mrs.  Alice  Middleton  the  justice 
coming  among  us,  could  take  interest  in  to  allow',  that,  to  a  managing  or  aspiring 
nothing.  More  was  wiser  than  this  ab- j  wife,  he  must  have  been  a  most  provoking 
stracied  angel  of  the  philosophers.  He '  husband.)  But  the  serious  part  of  his  na- 
was  not  only  human  both  in  head  and  |  ture  was  a  security  that  he  would  be  sure 
heart,  but  eminently  practical.  He  grew  j  to  be  in  earnest,  when  to  be  "in  earnest 
kindly  tow  ards  every  thing  he  touched,  al- .  could  be  of  any  use.  He  w  as  no  idle  wit 
most  entw  ining  himself  around  it.  He  i  about  town.  He  had  workeil  hard  and 
made  all  kinds  of  interest  equally  welcome!  long  at  the  world’s  work  ;  at  the  toughest 
and  familiar.  The  height  from  which  he  had  part  of  it,  in  w  hich  men  put  out  their 
looked  on  life,  only  served  as  a  proper  dis-  strength.  His  father,  in  the  first  instance, 
tance  that  he  so  might  juilge  more  truly  of  had  made  him  a  lawyer — as  the  King  after- 
its  realities;  and  blend  into  a  softer  bar- 1  wards  forced  him  to  court,  and  made  a 
mony  the  chafings  of  the  surge  below.  j  statesman  of  him — in  both  cases  against 
More  did  not  wait;  and  throw  the  dif- i  his  will.  Erasmus  testifies  to  his  friend- 
ferent  periods  of  his  life  into  contrast  w  ith  j  ship  having  been  the  friendship  of  all 
each  other,  as  ardent  natures  are  apt  to  do. ,  friendshijis — the  salient  overflowing  of  his 
No  sudden  conversion,  like  that  of  Becket  j  abounding  heart.  These  would  probably 
from  ostentatious  vanities  into  Tra|>pism ; ;  have  proved  securities  enough  against  be- 
nor  those  by  which  the  greatest  saints  are!  ''‘J?  carried  down  the  stream  with  the  jest- 

made  out  of  the  greatest  sinners.  He  ing  l*ilates.  But  their  was  a  .security  be- 

brought  the  opjiosite  elements  at  once  intoj  hind,  greater  still.  His  confidence  in  the 
jiresence  :  controlling  and  combining  them  j  dignity,  after  death,  with  which  Religion 
with  a  light  hand,  but  a  decided  will.  He  has  invested  man. 

had  learned  what  life  is  made  of,  without  More  was  in  his  lifetime  reputed  witty, 

the  necessity  of  going  out  with  Lear  into!  in  the  ancient  sense  of  wise.  His  wisdom, 
the  storm  to  learn  it.  'Bhe  extremes  of  however,  was  at  fault  on  some  great  occa- 
circumstancc  and  condition,  which  seem  sions,  public  and  private.  His  two  mar- 
to  stand  as  far  asunder  as  the  heavens  are  riages  were  eipially  unworthy  of  him.  By 
from  the  earth,  were  in  his  eyes  but  the  the  most  rational  account  of  them,  they 

belong  to  the  leaden  age  of  the  profession, 
— when  lawyers,  it  is  said,  employed  their 
clerks  to  choose  their  wives.  But  there 
are  happy  natures  which  cannot  be  made 
unhappy;  and,  as  More’s  Socratic  tran¬ 
quillity  stood  the  test  of  Alice  Middleton, 
we  can  believe  in  all  that  is  reported  of  his 
happiness  with  Jane  Colt.  VVe  recom¬ 
mend  our  friends,  however,  rather  to  trust 
to  his  verses — qualis  itzor  ddigenda — than 
to  his  example.  He  paid  dearer  for  his 
other  folly, — that  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
made  Chancellor  while  the  King’s  divorce 
was  yet  unsettled.  It  imposed  on  him  the 


accidents  of  things  ;  and,  except  they  could 
approve  themselves  to  be  means  of  happi¬ 
ness  or  of  duty,  were  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  choice.  The  earnestness  of 
this  exception  saved  him,  not  only  from 
the  neutrality  of  the  Epicurean  angel  we 
were  just  mentioning,  but  from  a  tempta¬ 
tion,  to  w  hich,  by  his  own  disposition,  he 
was  more  exposed — the  temptation  of  stand¬ 
ing  with  Democritus*  in  the  market-place, 

*  Soles  hujus  generis  jocis  impendio  deleclari, 
•t  oiuninu,  in  cointnuni  mortaliuin  vita,  Dtmocri- 
tuvi  quendaiii  agere. — Erasmus’s  LtUcr  to  More, 
vith  his  Morhc  Encomixim. 
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painful  necessity  of  being  chairman  to  the 
committee,  where  tlie  frivolous  cliarges 
arrainst  Wolsey  were  prepared.  All  the 
worse  because  Wolsey,  having  feared  him 
alway.s  more  than  loved  him,  had  yet  told 
the  King  that  he  was  the  only  proper  per- 
.son  to  succeed  him.  We  do  not  believe 
that  More  spoke  both  the  speech  at  his  in¬ 
stallation,  where  he  is  made  to  co.mpare 
himself,  coming  after  Wolsey,  to  ‘the 
lifrhting  of  a  candle  when  the  sun  is  down  j 
and  also  the  speech,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  where  hej 
calls  Wolsey  ‘  the  great  wether,  lately 
fallen,  wlio  had  juggled  with  the  king,  so 
craftily,  scabbedly,  and  untruly !’  I.,ord 
Campbell,  we  are  afraid,  is  right  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  first  of  these  speeches  is  the 
one  which  he  did  not  speak.  To  be  sure, 
one  of  his  epigrams  is  addressed  to  Wol¬ 
sey,  the  contradiction  of  which  is  (juite  as 
great.  It  was  sent  together  with  a  copy  of 
Erasmus’s  New  Testament;  and  Wolsey  i 
is  described  in  it,  not  only  as  the  generous' 
patron  of  men  of  letters,  but  as  a  perfect 
Christian  and  perfect  judge!  We  had 
rather,  that  More  should  not  have  had  to; 
plead  the  privilege  of  a  poet.  But  what] 
was  more  purely  and  personally  rash  ini 
liim,  was  the  dilemma,  the  inextricable! 
dilemma,  in  which  he  now  involved  himself 
respecting  the  divorce.  Four  years  be-  j 
fore,  he  had  evaded  the  (piestion  j)ut  to 
him  by  the  King;  and  had  referred  him  to 
divines.  During  the  interval  he  had  ob¬ 
served  a  prudent  silence  ;  so  much  so,  that 
both  parties  are  said  to  have  reckoned  uji- 
on  his  support.  Within  a  few  months  of 
his  appointment,  he  gave  way  a  little.  We 
find  liim  submitting  to  subscribe  a  letter  to 
Pope  Clement  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
comjilaining  of  his  jiarliality,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  apply  the  remedy  without  his  inter¬ 
ference.  Nearly  two  years  afierw  ards,  (a 
lew  weeks  only  before  his  resignation,)  he 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
tiie  box  of  foreign  opinions,  which  declared 
the  marriage  void.  Fpon  the  authority  of 


(jod,  the  field  is  won  1’  More’s  zeal  against 
the  Reformation  was  now  rising.  We 
hope  that  he  may  not  have  been  consider¬ 
ing  it  a  solemn  duty  to  accept  an  olhee, 
where,  according  to  his  own  account  of 
their  position  to  his  son  Roper,  ‘  we  sit 
high  upon  the  mountains,  treading  heretics 
under  our  feet  like  ants.’  Erasmus  had 
foreseen  the  danger ;  and  had  grieved, 
therefore,  at  his  friend’s  promotion.  Un¬ 
der  these  feelings  he  congratulated  him  on 
his  resignation,  and  trusted  that  he  had 
now  escaped. 

More’s  personal  religion  had  been  mark¬ 
ed  by  so  much  enthusiasm  and  singularity 
from  his  youth  upwards,  that  we  would 
have  rather  trusted  his  judgment,  and  even 
his  temper,  on  any  other  subject.  He  car¬ 
ried  the  cross  himself  in  the  religious  pro¬ 
cessions  of  the  parish;  and  while  he  was 
Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  coming 
to  dine  with  him  at  Chelsea,  found  him  at 
church  with  a  surplice  on  his  back,  singing 
j  among  the  choristers  !  When  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  ‘  with  the  ungracious  heresy 
1  against  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,’ 
&ic.,  appealed  from  the  priesthood  to  the 
people,  and  with  confidence  and  insults 
presumed  to  desecrate  the  mo.st  reverent 
feelings  and  habits  of  his  life,  the  outrage 
on  the  very  sanctuary  of  his  nature  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  His  animosity 
to  the  Reformers  has  been  half  excused  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  principally  po¬ 
litical,  and  was  grounded  upon  apjirehen- 
sions  for  the  public  peace.  This  was  true 
I  of  the  timid  Erasmus  ;  who  had  no  turn 
for  enthusiasm  or  martyrdom.  Not  so 
I  M  ore.  Quite  the  contrary.  Thoflegreein 
j  which  his  animosity  can  be  f.iirly  called 
j  political,  is  only  an  aggravation  of  the  big- 
!  otry  which  made  it  so;  for  it  ^nade  him 
'  first  believe,  that  no  one  could  connect 
;  him.self  with  the.^e  new  sects  of  error,  (es- 
!  pecially  after  reading  his  answers  to  their 
j  books,)  without  having  belbrehand  deter- 
:  mined  to  be  bad  1  {Std  i\<ti  giniri  homi- 
i  ///////  (juiltus  tuufos  cssc  libido  tst,  nuUd  ra 


these  opinions,  he  desired  all  ‘  of  the  Com- 1 //ewe  satisfrciris.)  'J'his  to  be  said  of  the 
mon  House  to  report  in  their  counties,  that  good  men,  then  alive,  of  whom  this  world 
the  King  had  not  attempted  this  matter  of!  was  not  worthy  !  In  the  epitaph  which  lie 
will  or  jileasure  ;  but  only  for  the  discharge  |  drew  up  for  himself,  immediately  after  re- 
of  his  conscience,  and  the  security  of  the  signing,  he  acknowledges  by  the  gentle 
succession  of  his  realm.’  After  this  faint-  word  molcstns,  that  he  had  made  himself 
hearted nes.s,  no  wonder  he  welcomed  his  disagreeable  ‘  to  thieves,  murderers,  and 
fortitude  on  the  question  of  the  supremacy  heretics.’  Writing  to  Erasmus,  he  repeats 
with  the  joyful  exclamation,  (which  the  this  avowal,  justifies  it,  and  glories  in  it. 
weaker  Cranmer  might  afterwards  have  re-  Quod  in  epitaphio  prit/iteor,  heretiris  me 
echoed  after  worse  misgivings,)  ‘  1  thank  molestum  Juisse,  ambitiosc  feci.  For,  he 
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adds,  he  so  hated  that  race  of  men,  that  he' 
was  desirous  of  being  tlioroughly  liated  by  , 
them  ill  return;  his  experience  of  them; 
satisfying  him  every  day  more  and  more,  ^ 
how  mucli  tliere  was  to  fear  from  tliem  for  I 
the  world.  Tlie  nature  of  tliese  fears,  as: 
elsewhere  stated  to  his  son,  came  very 
much  to  this, — the  probability,  that  the  day  1 
might  come  when  he  would  gladly  wish  to 
be  at  league  and  composition  with  them ; 
for  those  of  the  old  religion  to  let  the  her¬ 
etics  have  their  churches,  so  that  the  here- j 
tics  would  be  contented  to  let  those  of  the  ^ 
old  religion  have  also  theirs. 

Of  couso,  we  accept  at  once  ^lore’s  own 
account  of  the  extent  of  the  severities  by 
wiiicb  he  labored  the  sujipression  of  here-  j 
tics.  If  a  man  of  his  sweetness  and  mod-  ; 
eration  can  have  thought  nothing  of  the  se¬ 
verities  he  t>wns  to,  the  more  the  pity.  It  is 
clear  to  us  from  his  own  language,  that  he 
did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
putting  heretics  intobomls;  ami  that  he 
would  not  have  sought  shelter  under  the 
pretext,  that  to  imprison  them  was  a  legal 
obligation,  from  which  he  could  not  escape. 
The  letter,  in  which  Krasmns  first  notices 
the  report  of  More’s  removal  from  the' 
Chancellorship,  mentions  that  his  succes¬ 
sor  was  said  to  have  immediately  set  at  lib¬ 
erty  the  prisoners  wliom  More  had  jmt  in 
confinement  for  dilferences  of  faith,  {(tro- 
t i n  M.s  li hcros  di m  her  it  7  uns  Morns  oh  ton- 
tentiosa  dnirtnata  conjecerat  in  vineiila.) 
More  openly  rejoiced  at  the  deaths  of 
Zwingle  and  G'^colampada.  'J'he  very  best 
of  the  Reformers,  it  is  true,  were  either 
the  doers  or  the  advocates  of  much  worse 
things.  Peter  Martyr  adjured  all  magis¬ 
trates  to  take  up  the  jicrsecuting  sword  as 
one  of  their  most  solemn  duties.  liuHin- 
ger  applauded  Calvin  for  murdering  Serve- 
tus  by  the  liamls  of  the  Senate  of  (ietieva, 
both  before  and  after  that  savage  deed. 
Nor  was  the  voice  of  the  gentle  Melatic- 
thon  wanting  to  this  chorus-cry  for  blood. 
Ajfirino  ctinni  vrs/ros  i/ia^ist rains  jnstn  fc- 
cissfy  qnod  hotninem  hlasjdinnnm,  rr.  ordint 
judicata,  interject rnnt.  Nearly  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  Ellesmere,  indirterent 
enough  himself,  gave  his  ollicial  sanction 
to  the  burning  of  two  Arians,  Legate  and 
W  ightman,  in  honor  of  the  [>olemics  ot 
King  JatiK's.  Later  still:  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Parliament  hail  to  thank  Whitelock 
for  saving  it  from  the  infamy  of  having  put 
to  death  Naylor,  the  Cluaker.  These  men 
knew  not  what  they  did.  They  had  never 
thought  of  toleration  but  as  a  sin.  It  was 


More’s  distinction  that  he  had  seen  a  light 
which  M  as  hid  from  others,  and  had  held  it 
up  as  a  beacon  to  the  world.  How  came 
tiie  light  in  him — the  light  of  reason  and 
of  mercy — to  go  out  ? 

More  had  only  a  short  time — two  years 
and  a  half — in  which  to  terrify  heretics,  as 
Chancellor.  Comparing  the  principles  of 
toleration  on  which  he  jirofessed  to  <;overn 
his  Utopia,  with  those  on  which  lie  after¬ 
wards  governed  England,  it  is  dillicult  to 
believe,  that,  in  his  character  of  philoso¬ 
pher,  he  had  really  changed  at  fifty,  the 
opinions  which  he  had  deliberately  formed 
and  published  at  thirty-six.  It  is  e<jually 
dillicult  to  believe,  that  any  thing  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  conduct  of  the  reformers  at 
home,  or  even  abroad,  between  lolG  and 
LV^P,  (the  dates  in  (juestion,)  by  which 
More  could  justify,  in  his  character  of 
statesman,  a  ditferent  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  religious  ililferences  at 
the  two  periods.  'Phe  passage  in  the 
L’lopia  is  too  just  and  loo  remarkable,  not 
to  be  set  out  at  length  on  this  occasion.  A 
.sentence  or  two  from  Erasmus’s  account  of 
More’s  f 'topia,  w  nWon  two  years  after  its 
publication,  will  be  sulticient  to  establisli 
that  it  was  intended,  at  the  time,  by  its  au- 
Ithor,  for  a  more  practical  purpose  than  a 
I  philosophical  romance.  ‘  More  imblished 
his  rtopia  with  this  t>bject,  (says  Eras- 
I  mus,)  to  show  how  commonwealths  might 
be  better  managed.  But  he  had  Jhigland 
princijially  in  his  eye,  which  he  knows 
thoroughly.’ — {Lttlcr  to  I/ntfen.)  Let  us 
see,  tiiercfore,  what  was  the  counsel  which 
More  tendered  to  his  c«)untrymen  in  lolG. 
We  wonder  whether,  in  1530,  he  ever 
thouglii  of  it  ;  and  in  what  way  (we  have 
no  doubt  an  honest  one)  he  reconcileil  to 
himself  this,  the  most  painful  of  all  tlie 
contradictions  of  his  many-sided  life.  The 
following  passage  contains  the  substance  of 
More’s  legislative  creed,  in  nearly  his  very 
words  : — ‘  'Phe  founder  of  the  common- 
j  wealtii  of  Utopia  enacted,  that  every  man 
!  might  be  of  what  religion  he  pleased,  and 
that  whosoever  should  use  any  other  force 
but  that  of  persuasion  against  the  opinions 
!  of  others,  was  condemned  to  banishment 
'  slavery.  'Phis  law  was  made,  not  only 
I  for  preserving  tlie  public  peace,  but  be- 
1  cause  he  thought  the  interest  of  religion 
j  itself  required  it.  He  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  those  different  forms  of  religion 
might  not  all  come  from  God,  who  might 
inspire  men  differently,  he  being  possibly 
j  pleased  with  .a  variety  in  it ;  and  so  he 
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thought  it  was  a  very  indecent  and  foolish 
thing  for  any  man  to  frighten  and  threaten 
other  men  to  believe  any  thing,  because 
it  seemed  true  to  him.  There  were,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  many  different  forms  of  religion 
among  them,  which,  however,  agreed  so 
entirely  in  the  main  point,  (worshipping 
the  Divine  essence,)  that  while  every  sect 
performed  the  rites  which  were  peculiar  to 
it  in  their  private  houses,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  or  heard  in  their  temples  in 
wiiich  the  several  persuasions  might  not 
agree.  They  offer  up  there,  both  priests 
and  people,  very  solemn  prayers,  in  which 
they  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  author 
and  governor  of  the  world.  And,  in  par-  j 
ticular,  they  bless  Him  for  his  goodness  in 
ordering  it  so,  that  they  are  born  under  a 
government  which  is  the  happiest  in  the 
world,  and  are  of  a  religion  that  they 
iiope  is  the  truest  of  all  others.  But  if  they 
are  mistaken,  and  if  there  is  either  a  better 
government  or  a  religion  more  acceptable 
to  God,  they  implore  his  goodness  to  let 
them  know  it,  vowing  that  they  resolve  to 
follow  Him  whithersoever  He  leads  them. 
But  if  their  government  is  the  best,  and 
their  religion  the  truest,  then  they  pray  that 
He  may  fortify  them  in  it,  and  bring  ail  the 
world  both  to  the  same  rules  of  life,  and  to 
the  same  opinions  concerning  Himself,  un¬ 
less,  according  to  the  unsearchableness  of 
his  mind,  He  is  pleased  with  a  variety  of 
religions.'* 

W  e  u  ish  that  our  readers,  before  they 
pass  on  from  the  character  of  More,  might 
be  persuaded  to  turn  to  a  most  beautiful 
application  of  it;  we  mean  the  wise  and 
affecting  words  with  which  Sir  James  Mac¬ 
kintosh  has  concluded  his  life  of  More — 
one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  bir)g- 
raphy  in  any  language.  We  have  only  one 
thing  further  to  request  of  them.  M^hen 
they  come,  to  Lord  CampbeH’s  life  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Gardyner,  we  would  have  them  re¬ 
member,  that  for  the  present  purpose  he 
may  be  considered  as  contemporary  with 
More.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  more 
(much  more)  to  be  set  against  Gardyner 
out  of  Fo.v’s  Martyrs  than  against  More  ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Gardyner  had  a 
deep  injury  to  resent — the  injury  of  his 
own  cruel  imprisonment — while  More  had 
none.  More,  also,  had  once  known  bet¬ 
ter.  Gardyner  was  probably  no  wiser  than 
l)is  age.  There  is  one  other  distinction. 

*  Bishop  Burnet's  Translation  of  More's  Uto¬ 
pia . 
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We  k  now  at  present  of  no  such  interposi¬ 
tions  by  More  on  behalf  of  heretics,  as  are 
commemorated  of  Gardyner  both  by  Har¬ 
rington  and  Ascham.  It  is  good  for  the 
austere  man’s  acts  of  mercy  to  he  followed 
by  their  reward.  The  Protestant  school¬ 
master  of  Jane  Grey  and  of  Elizabeth  was 
protected  by  the  Popish  Chancellor  of  Ma¬ 
ry ;  and  the  grateful  testimony  of  Ascham 
in  memory  of  his  protector,  who  in  days  of 
•laimer  had  guarded  ‘  the  Muses’  Bower,’  is 
recorded  in  a  spirit  wliich  Milton  would 
not  have  disdained. 

Lord  Campbell’s  second  volume  carries 
us  from  the  Reformation  to  the  civil  wars  ; 
from  our  first  effectual  movement  towards 
Religious  Liberty — in  which  we  had  much 
encouragement  from  abroad — towards  the 
first  free  development  of  the  Ihiglish  Con¬ 
stitution,  where  we  ha<l  every  thing  to  do 
at  home.  In  the  first  of  these  movements 
the  nation  had  no  assistance  from  its  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Chancellors.  Its  Civilian  Chan¬ 
cellors  were  not  of  much  more  service  to 
it  in  the  secomi.  There  is  not  the  name 
of  a  Chancellor  among  the  signatures  to 
Magna  Chart  a.  The  cause  of  this  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end. 

'Pile  period  now  in  hand  embraces  only 
a  hundred  years,  and  some  twenty  Chancel¬ 
lors.  Yet  what  a  pregnant  and  momentous 
period  !  It  brings  us  in  immediate  contact 
with  causes  and  effects;  and  with  grave 
historic  names,  with  all  of  which  we  are, 
more  or  les.s,  familiar.  There  are  Gardyner, 
Bromley,  and  Hatton  ;  Ellesmere,  Williams, 
and  Coventry.  A  fourth  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  one  family — father  and  son. 
The  prudent  Nicholas  Bacon,  Keeper  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  (a  Queen  wise  and  heroic, 
notwithstanding  all  her  transgressions  and 
failings,)  sat  in  the  judgment-seat  of  Chan¬ 
cery  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Eour  short 
years  were  all  too  long  for  his  imprudent, 
unheroic,  yet  immortal  son  !  We  liave 
room  to  speak  only  of  that  son  ;  and  only 
of  his  faults.  Since,  for  his  genius,  and 
for  the  glory  of  it,  the  world  is  not  large 
enough  to  contain  them. 

‘  A  fairer  person  lo.st  not  heaven  :  he  seem’d 

For  dignity  composed  and  high  e.xploits  .  .  . 

II is  toiigiiu  dro])t  manna.’ 

Clarendon  and  Bacon  have  both  left  us 
a  comparison  between  a  contemplative  and 
active  life.  Men  born  rvhns  agendis,  full 
of  outward  movement,  have  seldom  time 
to  raise  these  questions  unless  in  intervals 
of  compulsory  reliretnent.  But  to  men 
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born  for  contemplation,  the  comparison  is 
constantly  recurring.  To  nobody  oftener 
than  to  Bacon  ;  and  nobody  was  more  con¬ 
scious  that  iie  had  cliosen  wrouff.  It  was 
an  evil  day  for  him  when,  on  liis  being 
taken  as  a  marvellous  cliild  to  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth,  she  called  him,  in  compliment  to 
liis  lather,  (one  of  tliose  compliments  by 
which  she  paid  all  services,  and  yet  won  all 
men  to  her  service,)  her  young  Lord 
Keeper.  We  never  think  of  these  ill- 
omened  words  but  as  of  a  spell  uttered  over 
him  by  a  perverse  fairy,  wlio,  in  uttering 
them,  had  read  backwards  the  natural 
history  of  his  life — had  potired  in  at  his 
dreamy  ear  the  funtes  of  a  poor  ambition — 
and  beckoned  him  on,  by  the  delusive  seals 
floating  in  the  perspective,  itito  the  way  he 
certainly  should  not  have  gone.  He  was 
painfully  aware  that  it  would  have  been 
well  for  himself,  and  for  mankind,  if  he 
had  never  exchanged  the  (’ourt  of  'Brinity 
for  that  of  Greenwich.  He  was  dedicated 
by  nature  a  High  Priest  of  knowledge,  hu¬ 
man  and  divine ;  and  he  turned  himself 
into  a  Crown  Lawyer  !  She  designed  him  for 
the  rival  of  Aristotle,  tiot  Coke — not  to  be 
directing  the  torture  of  wretched  suspected 
traitors,  but  to  interrogate  herself  on  the 
kindly  rack  of  wise  Experiments,  The 
noble  task  even  of  historian  or  legislator 
for  England  was  below  his  calling.  He 
was  to  be  the  reviser  and  reformer  of  her 
own  great  laws,  made  dark  and  of  small  ef¬ 
fect  through  men’s  traditions.  And  for 
what  was  it  that  he  brt)ke  his  vows,  and 
laid  aside,  or  grievously  interrupted  ‘  his 
vast  contemplative  ends,’  during  the  drud¬ 
geries  of  'rerm  and  Parliament?  He  left 
it  for  a  life  truly  much  more  alien  and  de- 
basintr  than  the  most  humbling  Icgeinls  con- 
cerning  his  immortal  contemporary — that 
contemporary,  whom  perhaps  he  never  saw, 
except  it  might  be  (as  the  legends  go) 
holding  gentlemen’s  horses  at  the  playhouse 
door,  or  acting  the  (ihost  in  his  own  Hamlet. 

Yet  how  really  kin  to  him  was  Shakspeare  ? 

Much  more  so  than  Il(d)eri  Cecil,  the  cou¬ 
sin-german,  whom  he  sought  in  vain  to 
wheedle,  by  alTecting  that  he  had  ever 
thought  there  was  some  sympathy  of  na¬ 
ture  between  them,  though  accidents  had 
not  sulTered  it  to  appear  !  How’  much  far¬ 
ther  even  than  generous  and  surly  Ben, 
would  Shakspeare  have  seen  into  the  only 
greatness  Bacon  could  never  want — that  of 
the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  their 
common  genius!  He  w:is,  as  he  said,  ;i 
man  of  b()oks ;  and  in  all  that  concerned 


states  or  greatness  few  cases  might  be  new 
to  him.  But  it  is  evident  that  Elizalreth 
was  right,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  in 
regarding  him  as  incapable  of  turning  his 
I  speculations  to  profitable  actions.  Her 
j  successor  also  found  out,  and  told  him, 
j  that  ‘  he  was  not  made  for  small  matters.* 
;\et  small  matters  make  up  ninety-nine 
1  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  public  life  as  w'ell 
I  as  private.  What  the  world  may  have  lost 
j  by  so  misplacing  Bacon,  the  world  will 
i  never  know.  We  only  know  it  got  little  in 
return.  While,  alas  for  himself! — in  all 
!  he  did  to  be  made  Chancellor,  and  in 
I  what  he  did  when  made  so — the  loss  to 
I  himself  was  totid — the  loss  of  happiness 
j  and  of  honor  ! 

i  Our  knowledge  of  Bacon — of  all  that  is 
j  most  fatal  to  his  character,  up  to  the  time 
I  of  his  Chancellorship, — is  derived  from  his 
own  Letters.  But  for  them,  the’  gossip  of 
his  contemporaries  would  have  been  unheard 
of  or  disbelieved.  On  asking  the  name  of 
the  cruel  adversary  who  discovered  and 
betrayed  them,  what  is  our  astonishment  at 
finding,  that,  as  through  life  he  had  been  a 
friend  to  nobody  but  himself,  so  on  this 
occasion  it  was  he  himself  who  had  been 
his  greatest  enemy  !  Among  his  very 
latest  letters  is  one  to  his  successor,  by 
this  lime  Ex-Keeper  Williams,  (he  had 
,  been  just  turned  out  by  Buckingham,)  ad- 
;  dressed  to  him  fi^r  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
I  ing  them  with  him  for  posterity  ;  since 
I  many  of  them,  as  touching  on  late  alfairs  of 
;  state,  might  not  be  fit  to  be  published  yet. 

(  Here  we  see  him  in  a  succession  of  beg- 
j  ging  letters,  (such  letters  as  can  seldom 
’  push  their  way  to  any  other  secretary  but 
that  of  a  mendicity  society,)  begging  for 
!  place  cr  for  promotion,  as  men  starving 
,  beg  for  bread.  We  put  our  hand  over  the 
page  at  la.-^t,  as  much  from  being  sick  of  its 
j  monotony,  as  from  a  sense  of  shame.  The 
importunity  is  the  more  degrading,  since 
1  he  could  not  possibly  sujipose  that  he  had 
been  passed  by  unintentionally.  It  is  here 
:  that  we  see  him  false  to  the  generous  Essex, 

'  the  onlv  friend  he  ever  had  ;  and  base  to 
I  Buckingham,  ‘  the  matchless  friend,*  who 
I  knew  him  and  despised  him ;  as  pedantic 
[  and  as  cowardly  as  tiie  sovereign  whom  he 
corrupted  by  his  atlulation  ;  and  even  as 
arrogant  and  insolent  to  Coke,  in  cold 
blood  and  bitter  spirit,  as  was  ever  Coke 
himself  to  Raleigh  and  the  other  unhappy 
men  whom  that  most  savage  of  Attorneys 
insulted,  hacked,  and  mangled,  before  he 
turned  them  over  to  the  halter  or  the  axe. 
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The  debasement  of  the  marriage  inslitu-  more  constant  in  coosulting  liis  spirit,  not 
tion  by  the  sale  of  infant  wards,  was  one  his  genius,  in  every  tiling  that  concerned 
of  the  most  corrupting  conse<iuences  of  iiimself. 

the  feudal  system.  But  the  evil  habits  it  The  evil  habits  which  led  to  Bacon’s  fall, 
introduced,  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  mar-  and  his  conduct  on  liis  impeachment,  are 
riage  brocage  correspondence  of  a  grown-l  in  keeping  with  his  former  life;  only  that, 
up  man; — not  even  of  Francis  North, j  to  our  own  mind,  tliey  are  far  from  being 
much  less  of  Francis  Bacon.  He  seems  j  as  dishonorable — bribery  and  all — as  the 
to  have  got  on  as  ill  with  his  wife  almost  1  greater  part  of  it.  He  said,  and  we  have 
as  Coke;  and  has  immortalized  their  j  no  doubt  truly,  that  lie  ha<l  never  been  re- 
quarrels  in  his  Will.  Coke  was  too  stout- !  puted  avaricious.  The  jackdaw  taste  for 
hearted,  we  should  think,  to  have  transfer-'  hoarding  was  not  among  his  weaknesses, 
red  his  hatred  of  Lady  Hatton  into  this|  But  he  was  expensive  beyond  his  means; 
solemn  instrument.  But  the  government,'  and  it  is  the  empty  bag  which  finds  it  hard 
upon  his  death,  carrie<l  oil'  his  Will  with  to  stand  upright.  W  here  the  fund  was  to 
his  other  papers;  and  it  was  no  more  come  from  for  defraying  these  expenses, 
heard  of.  was  not  tliought  of  at  all,  or  not  in  time. 

On  reading  Bacon’s  Letters,  we  feel  that,;  'Fhc  pressure  came — a  pressure  to  be  met 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  learning  from  only  by  stern,  inviolable  principles  ;  by  that 
them  his  true  nature.  It  is  now,  too,  wcj  kind  of  instinct  in  practical  virtue  which 
first  can  understand  how  it  was,  that  the  Bacon  never  had.  I'he  vague  way  in 
Cecils  would  never  take  to  heart  the  inter- ;  which  lie  generalized  over  his  atVairs,  is 
ests  of  a  relation  of  whom  they  would  be !  singularly  illustrated  by  the  provisions  of 
naturally  so  proud.  W  hat  alone,  for  in-  his  will.  He  is  founding  Lectnreshij)s  in 
stance,  after  all  that  had  passed  betwixt  the  Lniversities ;  when,  if  he  Inul  btoked 
them,  coidd  Lord  Salisbury  have  thought  back  upon  his  most  recent  Letters,  he 
of  the  looseness  and  absurdity  of  his  ‘pro-  would  have  learned  that  his  honest  debts 
testing  before  God,  that  if  he  knew'  in  1  were  ill  provided  for.  1  lis  ditlicullics,  and 
what  course  of  life  to  do  him  best  service, '  finally  his  disgrace,  were  probablv  very 
he  would  take  it,  and  make  his  thoughts,  |  much  contributed  to  by  his  careless  gov- 
which  now  flew’  to  many  pieces,  to  be  re-  eminent  of  his  dependents.  It  was  (piite 
duced  to  that  centre.’  Literary  vanity  j  in  character  that  he  should  let  them  liave 
(like  other  vanities)  must  be  paid  lor.  But  things  their  own  way,  and  leave  them  to 
the  vanity  of  following  the  example  of  Ci- i  themselves.  When  his  grateful  .servant, 
cero  and  Pliny,  w'as  dearly  purchased  by!  Meautys,  put  up  that  most  interesting  of  all 
the  scandal  of  the  revelations  which  arc !  monuments,  '  I'VdnrIsats  liacon  sic  sede-^ 
laid  open  in  these  Letters.  It  cannot  have  j  hat,'  it  was  not  only  from  reverence; — we 
been  insensibility  to  shame  ;  it  looks  more  j  doubt  not  but  tint  the  recollection  of  many 
like  an  unconsciousness  of  any  thing  de- 1  kindnesses  brought  teats,  at  the  time,  into 
serving  blame.  All  people  are  proverbially  {  his  eyes.  But  other  men,  w  hose  lives  will 
unfair  judges  in  their  own  cause.  W'itli  |  bear  as  little  examining  as  Bacon’s,  have 
most,  however,  this  is  an  unfairness  of  de- 1  been  soft  and  indulgent  masters.  Per- 

gree.  Yet  instances  arise,  from  time  to  :  sons,  not  strict  themselves,  cannot  easily  be 

time,  in  w’hich  extreme  selfishness  appears !  strict  with  others;  and  the  false  indulgence 
to  have  absolutely  destroyed,  wherever  the  |  which  corrupts  and  ruins,  is  neither  a  vir- 
parties  themselves  are  interested,  the  optic  '  tue  nor  a  kindness.  'I'here  is,  indeed,  a 
nerve  on  which  our  moral  perceptions  de-j  strange  anecdote  told  of  Bacon;  and 

pend  for  light.  Such  people  may  be  the  i  (stranger  still)  we  have  seen  it  cited  as  a 

best  advisers  in  the  world  for  other  per- 1  favorable  instance  of  his  charity.  Accord- 
sons  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  they  may  exemplify  |  ing  to  the  story,  when  he  was  informed 
to  perfection  the  prudent  maxim  of  the !  that  his  servants  were  robbing  him,  taking 
courts,  that  he  who  is  his  own  counsellor  money  from  his  closet,  all  he  said  was, 
has  a  fot)l  for  his  client.  Montesquieu’s  i  ‘  Ay,  poor  men,  that  is  their  portion.’  A 
striking  character  of  Cicero — (  a  bean  gt:- 1  pretty  school  this,  truly,  for  the  servants  of 
nie,  mais  unedme  suuvcnt  commune — applies  j  a  Jmlgc,  presiiling  in  a  court  of  arbitrary 
still  more  strikingly  to  Bacon.  For  we  i  equity,  with  no  precedents  and  few  rules! 
are  afraid,  if  Bacon’s  genius  was  of  a !  What  chance,  in  that  case,  of  protection 
higher  order  than  Cicero’s,  his  spirit  w  as  |  for  a  suitor  against  harpy  hands  ?  We 
proportionally  lower  ;  and  that  he  was  much  j  know  from  Norburic,  that  annuities  and 
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pensions  were  made  out  of  the  favors  of 
the  Court,  such  as  tixing  days  of  hearing, 
<S£.c.  The  c?edit  of  the  story  may  proba¬ 
bly  be  reducible  to  llie  inference  which  by¬ 
standers  wotihl  draw,  of  the  uselessness  of 
remonstrance  with  a  master  so  careless  or 
corrupt,  that  the  libi’rties  which  he  allowed 
liis  servants  to  be  taking  with  other  perple, 
were  only  those  which  they  were  taking 
with  himself. 

The  narrative  of  Bacon’s  behaviour  on 
his  impeachment  lies  in  small  compass.  At 
the  first  news  of  the  accusation  he  is  full 
of  confidence — ‘desiring  no  privilege  of 
greatness.’  lie  is  ‘  as  innocent  as  any  born 
upon  St.  Innocent’s  Day.’  Before  the 
week  is  over,  however,  he  *  dies  unto  the 
King’s  Majesty  with  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
which  once  within  these  seven  days  he 
thonorht  would  have  carried  him  a  hiiiher 
llight.’  'rhongh  still,  ‘  on  entering  into 
himself,  he  cannot  find  the  materials  of  such 
a  teiTH)est  as  is  come  upon  him.’  A  month 
passes.  He  has  by  this  time  understood 
the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally 
from  the  House,  but  enotigh  to  inform  his 
conscience  and  his  memory.  L’poii  which 
he  suddenly  fulls  back  upon  ‘  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  .lob  :’  confesses  his  sin  ‘  without 
fig-leaves  !’  and  movelh  their  Lordships  to 
condemn  and  censure  him  ;  only  begging  j 
of  them  ‘  charitably  to  wind  about  the 
particulars  of  the  charge,  here  and  there,  I 
as  God  shall  put  it  into  their  minds — and  ! 
so  submits  himself  wholly  to  their  piety 
and  grace.’  The  utmost  of  his  desire  is,  | 
now,  that  his  penitent  submission  might  he  ! 
his  sentence,  and  the  loss  of  the  Seals  his  ' 
punishment.  At  the  same  time,  like  a  good  j 
citizen,  he  professes  to  find  gladness  in  the  | 
reflection,  that  ‘  the  greatness  of  a  magis-  j 
trate  hereafter  will  be  no  sanctuary  for  | 
guiltiness;  which,  in  few  words,  is  the  j 
beginning  of  a  golden  world.’  It  is  melan- 
choly  to  see  him  in  this  extremity,  when  ’ 
‘  prostrating  himself  before  the  mercy-seat ' 
of  James,  take  cre<lit  with  his  master  for 
not  moving  him  to  interpose  his  absolute 
power  of  pardon  between  the  sentence  of 
the  House;  and  reserve  for  the  royal  ear 
the  pitiful  palliation  of  a  courtier — that  he 
‘  was  still  a  virgin  for  matters  which  con¬ 
cerned  his  crown  or  person.’  He  is  even 
playful  with  his  disgrace  :  ‘  Because  he 
that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt  to  give  bribes, 
I  will  go  further,  and  present  your  !M.ajesty 
with  a  bribe.  For,  if  your  Majesty  give 
me  peace  and  leisure,  and  God  give  me 
life,  I  will  present  your  Majesty  with  a 


good  History  of  England,  and  a  better  Di¬ 
gest  of  your  laws.’  Strange  levity  at  such 
a  moment,  on  such  a  subject! — a  levity  as 
impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  More’s 
own  jesting  on  the  scaflold  was  unintelligi¬ 
ble  to  Lord  Herbert  ; — more  inconsistent 
and  perplexing  than  even  the  boisterous 
pleasantries  of  Cromwell  to  the  placid  taste 
and  judgment  of  David  Hume.  Bacon 
calls  upon  the  King  with  his  accustomed 
eloquence,  and  with  all  the  freedom  of 
truth  and  virtue,  to  go  on  with  the  good 
work.  How'  little  did  he  foresee  that, 

1  within  twenty  years,  the  civil  reformation, 

1  of  which  he  considered  himself  to  bo,  as 
lit  were,  the  first  martyr,  would  have  de¬ 
stroyed  his  favorite  Star-Chamber  as  well  ! 

‘  Vonr  M  aje  sty’s  Star-('haniber,  tiext  to 
your  court  of  Parliament,  is  your  highest 
chair.  You  never  came  itpon  that  mount 
1  hut  your  gariticnts  did  shine  before  you 
I  went  ofl'.  It  is  the  supreme  court  (»f  judi- 
■catnre  c»rdinary  ;  it  is  an  open  council. 
.Nothing,  I  could  iltink,  would  be  more  rea- 
1  sonable  than  that  your  Majesty  would  be 
!  pleased  to  come  thither  in  person,  and 
!  make  there  an  open  declaration  that  you 
purpose  to  pursue  the  reformation  which 
the  Parliament  hath  begun.’  What  inno 
cent  person  could  advise  more  coolly  ?  To 
tlie  day  of  his  death,  Bacon  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  see  his  own  oflence  as  he 
must  have  seen  it  in  any  other  person. 
How  ditferenlly  had  he  seen  it,  from  the 
heights  of  his  lofty  speculation  upon  hu- 
rtian  life,  and  the  ‘  Colors  of  good  and  evil,’ 
when,  in  his  noble  *  Essay  upon  Jtidicature,’ 
he  had  proclaimed  to  Judges,  that,  ‘  above 
all  things,  integrity  was  their  proper  virtue  ; 
that  the  place  of  justice  was  a  hallowed 
place  ;  that  not  only  the  bench,  but  the 
footpace  and  purprise  thereof  ought  to  be 
preserved  from  scandal ;  fi>r  justice  cannot 
vield  her  fruit  with  sweetness  amoufr  the 

I  ^  ^  O 

brambles  of  catching  clerks.’ 

I  In  accordance  with  his  blindtiess  to  his 
I  real  position,  there  are  found  among  these 
j  later  Letters,  much  sorrow’  for  himself  on 
thinking  over  ‘  from  what  height  fallen 
much  vain  fawing  also  upon  Buckingham, 
who  had  not  forgiven  his  interference  about 
his  brother’s  marriage,  and  was  now  only 
scheming  to  extort  from  him,  in  his  calami¬ 
ty,  the  surrender  of  York  Ib)use.  ‘  God 
above,’  he  supplicates  to  him,  ‘  is  my  wit¬ 
ness,  that  I  have  ever  loved  and  honored 
your  lordship,  as  much,  I  think,  as  any  son 
of  Adam  can  love  or  honor  anv  thing  that 
is  a  subject;  so  yet  I  protest,  that  at  this 
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time,  low  as  I  am,  I  had  rather  sojourn  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  a  college  of  Cambridge, 
than  recover  a  good  fortune  hy  any  other 
means  than  yourself.’  His  frequent  tenta- 
tives  u|)on  the  coxcomb  heart  of  .lames 
were  long  as  fruitless.  ‘  1  have  been  ever 
your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  an  usu- ' 
fructory  of  myself,  the  property  yours.’  ■ 
Mean  time  the  King  and  Favorite  were' 
only  thinking  of  getting  him  down  to  Gor-| 
hambury  out  of  sight ; — plainly  telling  him, ; 
that  ‘  aity  longer  liberty  for  him  to  abide  in| 
London  was  a  great  and  general  distaste,  as  j 
he  could  not  but  easily  conceive,  to  ihej 
whole  state.’  It  was  <udy  after  the  return; 
of  the  Prince  and  Buckingham  from; 
Spain,  that  Bacon  at  last  succeeded  with  | 
the  King  to  pas.s  his  pardon.  ‘  I  have  been  | 
somebody  by  your  Majesty’s  singular  and  i 
undeserved  favor,  even  the  prime-ollicer  ofj 
your  kingdom;  your  Majesty’s  arm  hath} 
been  often  laid  over  mine  in  council,! 
when  you  presided  at  the  ta!)Ie,  so  near  I  ! 
was.  J  have  borne  your  Majesty’s  image! 
in  metal,  much  more  in  heart.  I  was  never, 
in  nineteen  years’  service,  chidden  by 
your  Maje.sty,  but,  contrariwise,  often  over¬ 
joyed  when  yotir  Majesty  would  sometimes! 
say,  I  was  a  good  husband  for  you,  though  j 
none  for  myself;  sometimes,  that  1  had  aj 
way  to  deal  in  business,  suavihus  modia,  | 
which  was  the  way  which  was  most  accord- j 
ing  to  your  own  heart ;  and  other  most 
gracious  speeches  of  afieciion  and  trust, 
w’hich  I  feed  on  to  this  day.’  These  tnost 
humiliating  entreaties  prevailed  at  last. 
Yet  to  the  last  we  see  no  contrition — no 
feeling  of  moral  degradation.  His  imagi¬ 
nation  is  satisfied  by  making  out  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  shades, — ‘  a  difference  not  between 
black  and  w'hite,  but  betw’een  black  and 
grey,’ — between  his  own  offence  and  that 
of  Sir  John  Bennet ;  and  he  writes  under 
the  strange  impression,  that  the  ignominy 
of  his  condition  was  not  in  the  offence 
which  he  had  committed,  but  in  the  pun¬ 
ishment  awarded  to  it.  ‘  I  prostrate  my¬ 
self  at  your  Majesty’s  feet,  I,  your  ancient 
servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in  age, 
and  three  years  five  months  old  in  misery. 
I  desire  not  from  your  Majesty  means, 
nor  place,  nor  employment ;  but  oidy,  af¬ 
ter  so  long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete 
and  total  remission  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Upper  House,  to  the  end  that  blot  of  igno¬ 
miny  may  be  removed  from  me,  and  from 
iny  memory  with  posterity  ;  that  I  die  not 
a  condemned  man,  but  may  be  to  your 
Majesty,  as  I  am  to  God,  nova  creaturaJ 
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On  this,  a  pardon  of  his  entire  sentence 
was  made  out;  and  ho  was  summoned  to 
Parliament,  on  the  accession  of  Kiiifr 
Charles,  the  succeeding  year. 

Our  reverence  for  the  genius  of  Bacon  is 
so  great ;  we  have  that  sense  of  what  we 
owe  him  for  the  d«?light  and  profit  mankind 
have  reaped  from  his  immortal  writings; 
we  feel  so  deeply  what  it  is  we  lose  in  hope 
and  glory,  and  how  all  that  is  most  magni¬ 
ficent  in  the  prospects  of  human  nature  is 
clouded  over  by  that  melancholy  antithesis 
which  holds  forth  Bacon  as  at  once  ‘  the 
wisest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind,’  that 
nothing  can  be  thought  of  in  the  way  of 
monument  or  reward  which  ought  not  to 
be  gratefully  bestow'od,  not  only  by  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  by  fellow-men,  for  a  no¬ 
bler  restoration  of  attainted  blood  than 
ever  fell  to  the  office  of  any  herald,  upon 
the  man  who  should  indeed  remove  ‘  the 
blot  of  ignotniny  ’  from  that  still  tnost  re¬ 
splendent  name.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
facts,  and  the  one  rational  construction  of 
them,  admit  of  neither  gloss  nor  (jucstion. 
By  attempting  to  disturb  the  verdict  of  his 
contemporaries,  w’e  could  not  hope  to  make 
the  least  impression  upon  any  one  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  subject;  whilst  we  should  dis- 
ipialify  our  judgment,  prove  ourselves  dis- 
hiyal  to  the  truth  of  History,  and  rub  out 
the  line  between  right  and  wrong  which  it 
is  the  very  province  of  History  and  of  virtue 
to  preserve.  We  know  there  is  a  silly  no¬ 
tion,  that  Bacon  made  his  submission  to 
oblige  and  cover  James.  Nothing  is  less 
true.  His  disgrace,  as  well  as  that  of 
Middlesex  soon  afterwards,  were  serious  em¬ 
barrassments  to  the  government,  and  were 
personally  grave  annoyances  to  the  King. 

'J'o  rush  to  the  conclusion,  that,  because 
Bacon  was  corrupt,  all  lawyers  were 
rogues,  was  a  vulgar  generalization,  natu¬ 
ral  enough  to  James;  but  it  would  not  be 
less  absurd  to  suppose  that  Bacon  was  sac¬ 
rificed  from  any  Court  intrigue,  or  from 
any  love  for  Bishop  M’illiams,  or  from  any 
abstract  wish  for  a  Churchman  as  Lord 
Keeper.  Many  witnesses  might  be  called. 
We  will  call  only  one;  but  that  oneshall  be 
Hale.  He  w'as  the  friend  and  executor  of 
Selden.  Selden  was  compiling  his  'I’rea- 
tise  on  the  Judicature  of  the  Lords  during 
the  time  that  Bacon’s  impeachment  was  go¬ 
ing  forward.  He  glanced  at  the  impeach¬ 
ment  in  its  proper  place,  and  passed  on. 
Hale  in  a  similar  work,  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards,  had  occasioti  to  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  House  of 
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Lords  had  first  ohlained  jurisdiction  over 
Appeals  from  tlie  Court  of  Cliancery.  Iii 
doing  tliis,  lie  was  compelled  to  refer  to  the 
case  of  Bacon.  And  he  refers  to  it  in 
language  which  must  disjioso,  we  fear  for 
ever,  of  Bacon’s  last  sulitcrfuge,  that  he 
had  sold  justice,  not  injustice.  ‘  'The  Lord 
Verulam,  being  Cliancellor, made  many  de¬ 
crees  upon  most  gross  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  for  which  he  was  <leeply  censured  in 
the  Parliament  of  \S  Jac.  And  this  gave 
such  a  discredit  and  brand  to  the  decrees 
thus  obtained,  that  they  were  easily  allow¬ 
ed  ;  and  mad(i  way  in  the  Parliament  r)f  3 
CVo-.,  for  the  like  attemjit  against  decrees 
made  by  other  Chancellors.’*  Hale  object- 
eif  strongly  to  this  innovation,  on  reasons 
both  of  policy  and  law  ;  but  nobody  will 
suspect  him,  on  that  account,  of  mi-repre- 
senting  the  Chancellor,  througli  whose  cor¬ 
ruption  tlie  appellate  jurisdiction  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  in. 

Perhaps  no  two  men  ever  stood  so  long 
and  so  near  together,  who  were  in  greater 
contiast  than  Bacon  and  Coke — the  one 
the  master  of  universal  jihilosophy  and 
reason — the  other  the  oracle  of  the  Ihiglish 
common  law.  It  is  dillicult  to  conceive 
two  men  more  unlike  in  their  intellectual 
and  moral  natures — in  what  was  good  or 
bad  in  them.  What  one  had,  the  other 
wanted — what  one  wanted,  the  other  had. 
Bacon  was  misleil  by  his  easy  nature  and 
ordinary  moileration — by  the  consciousness 
of  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  llattcry,  wheth¬ 
er  of  silent  wonder  or  tumultuous  applause, 
which,  amidst  all  his  mortifications,  inu.'^t 
liave  often  follow’cd  him.  He  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  olTended  any  one;  he 
concluded,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  ene¬ 
mies.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he 
had  loved  nobody  at  all ;  that  he  had  never 
obliged  a  human  being  by  opening  out  his 
heart  to  him,  or  by  any  testimony  of  true 
alVection  !  And  that,  therefore,  though  he 
might  have  dependents,  or,  in  our  home¬ 
liest  Saxon-Englisli,  might  have  hangers-on, 
he  could  scarcely  hope  to  make  a  friend : 
certainly  could  not  keep  one.  He  thought 
himself  a  general  favorite — was  ostentatious 
in  discourse  on  the  popularity  he  presumed 
upon — and  he  was  only  roused  out  of  the 
pleasant  ilreain  by  the  sudden  storm  under 
which  he  reeled  for  a  moment,  and  then 
fell.  The  situation  of  (’oke  was  precisely 
opposite.  His  forbidding  manners  were 
made  still  more  repulsive  through  his  weari¬ 


some  and  crabbed  learning.  The  haughti¬ 
ness  of  his  temjier,  and  the  frequent  scan¬ 
dal  of  its  public  exhibition,  surrounded  him 
w’itli  a  palpal)Ie  aimospliere  of  unquestion¬ 
able  hatred ;  of  wliich  he  himself  must 
have  been  abimdantly  aware,  and  which 
the  odor  of  patriotism  that  lie  died  in, 
scarcely  could  dispel.  In  the  case  of  Ba¬ 
con,  the  public  would  be  long  unwilling  to 
believe  any  thing  against  him.  In  the 
case  t)f  Coke,  they  were  as  long  unwilling 
to  believe  any  thing  in  his  favor.  But 
time  sets  these  things  right.  Posterity, 
looking  from  a  distance,  is  more  truly  just. 
'I’he  faults  of  Coke  were  brave  and  open 
— were  redeemable,  and  were  redeemed. 
'Phose  of  Bacon  lay  deeper,  were  more 
secret,  and  held  the  whole  man  more 
thorouglily  in  dominion.  The  generation, 
of  w  hich  he  was  the  gh*ry  and  the  shame, 
felt  at  last  that  it  had  been  humbled  by  him 
more  than  it  had  been  raised.  He  was  left 
to  die  without  one  sign  of  mourning  or  of 
honor,  save  a  few  magnanimous  words* 
from  old  Ben  .lonson.  His  last  Will  and 
Testament  was  administered  to  by  credi¬ 
tors — the  men  whom  he  had  singled  out 
from  among  his  countrymen  to  be  his  ex¬ 
ecutors,  all  iieclining.  While,  alas,  and 
worst  of  all !  the  gauntlet  w  hich  he  threw’ 
down  in  that  most  melancholy  of  all  be¬ 
quests — leaving  his  ‘  name  to  men’s  chari¬ 
table  speeches,  to  foreign  countries,  and 
future  ages* — there  it  is,  still  lying  on  the 
ground  unnoticed  ! — no  one  daring  to  take 
it  up,  to  vindicate  him — no  one  w  ishing  to 
take  it  up,  to  dwell  on  his  disgrace. 

*  The  noblest  passage  in  all  lien  Jonson’s 
writings  is  his  protest  in  defence  of  I'aron. 
What  would  wc  not  give,  that  we  could  sec  in  it 
proof  of  any  tiling  hut  that  every  faculty  belong¬ 
ing  to  its  writer  was  overwhehned,  subdued,  and 
da//led  by  a  genius,  which  some  have  conjec- 
turerl  that  most  of  his  countrymen  were  slow  in 
apprehending.^  ‘.My  conceit  towards  his  person 
was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his  place  or 
Inuiors ;  but  I  have,  and  do  reverence  him,  for 
the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in 
that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  work  one  of 
tlie  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity,  1 
ever  prayed  that  (iod  would  give  him  strength, 
for  greatness  he  could  not  want.  Neither  could 
I  condole  in  a  word  or  svlhible  for  him,  as  know¬ 
ing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but 
rather  help  to  make  it  manifest.’ 
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BELL’S  LIFE  OF  CANNING. 

“  The  Life  of  the  Right  lion.  (ieorg< 
Canning”  By  Robert  Bill,  author  oj 
“  The  Jlistory  of  Russia,”  “  Lives  of 
Bnglish  Bolts  f  S^'c.  S^'i .  Post  octavo, 
pp.  JJGS.  C'liapman  Hall. 

Tiif.  deep  and  almost  universal  regret 
felt  for  the  premature  loss  of  Canning, 
though  it  may  iti  part  he  ascribed  to  the 
liberal  views  of  policy  which  distinguished 
the  last  years  of  his  public  life,  was,  we 
think,  not  a  little  honorable  to  the  natu¬ 
rally  generous  sentiments  of  the  Pirilish 
people,  who  had  something  both  to  forgive 
and  forget  in  the  past  history  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modern  political  adventurers. 
This  ajipellation  is  applied  with  no  pur¬ 
pose  of  disparagement,  but  solely  as  the 
only  term  which  may  properly  describe  the 
early  position  and  lucky  star  of  a  friend¬ 
less  young  man,  who,  among  ten  thousand 
blanks,  drew  the  great  prize  ;  and  who  rose 
into  eminence  as  much  from  a  combination 
of  fortunate  accidents,  as  by  the  native 
force  of  his  character  and  vigor  of  his 
intellect.  How  Canning  unule  the  first 
great  step  remains  a  mystery,  which  Mr. 
Pell  has  not  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  'Fhe 
solution  may  jirobably  be  simple  :  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  a  pre.ssing  emergency,  was  sorely 
in  want  of  aides-de-camj)  in  the  House  ol 
(.’ornmons,  and  of  subordinates  and  useful 
auxiliaries  in  the  government ;  and  here, 
ready  at  his  beck,  was  a  young  man  o!’ 
brilliant  talents,  and  of  great  future  prom¬ 
ise, — not  the  worse  for  being  crimped  from 
the  enemy’s  ranks;  and  who,  called  into 
public  life  by  him.self,  and  unfettered  by 
either  party  or  family  connexions,  might  he 
moulded  to  his  jiurposes,  and  relied  upon  in 
every  e.vigency,  as  a  loyal,  and  perhaps  an 
unscrupulous  adherent.  The  career  ol 
Canning  went  far  to  justify  the  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  choice  of  an  instrument  ; 
though,  if  the  statements  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  are  to  ba  received  withrut  ipies- 
tion,  it  must  be  believed  that  the  declining 
chief  became,  at  last,  somewhat  jealous  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  elevated.  However 
all  this  may  be,  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that,  in  this  writing  and  publishing  age, 
no  personal  memoir  of  a  statesman  so 
remarkable  in  his  fortunes,  so  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  accomplishments,  and  latterly  so 
popular  with  the  nation,  should  have  ap- 
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peared  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
decease.  Many  must  have  been  ready  and 
willing  for  the  task  ;  but  a  great  want  ex¬ 
isted,  which,  we  fear,  is  not  yet  supplied, — 
namely,  the  want  of  materials. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Mr.  Canning 
may  either  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  laying  his  per.sonal  history  bene¬ 
ficially  before  the  world;  or  reasons  may 
exist,  though  they  can  hardly  be  good  rea¬ 
sons,  which  make  them  dislike  to  recur  to 
his  early  connexions  and  adventures.  'Phis 
much  is  certain, — that  though  Mr.  Bell  has 
turned  accessible  materials  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  account,  and  spared  no  pains  in  re¬ 
search,  he  has  produced  little  that  is  •at 
once  new  and  valuable  in  the  biography  of 
Canning.  Wishing  posterity  much  good 
of  the  treasures  in  store  for  it  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  papers  and  familiar  correspondence  of 
Canning,  which  will  come  to  light  one  day, 
we  must  meanwhile  make  the  best  of  what 
we  have  here  obtaiueil. 

Mr.  Bell  pisssesses  one  quality  which,  if 
not  essential,  yet,  where  it  is  unartected, 
ever  lends  a  grace  to  the  biographer — fer¬ 
vent  ailmiration  of  his  hero.  To  him. 
Canning  is  a  great  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
consummate  orator,  and  a  highly  accom¬ 
plished  and  virtuous  man.  The  mantle  of 
his  love  is  even  lapped  over  the  failings  of 
those  of  Canning’s  near  relatives,  to  whom 
the  world  will  be  much  more  niggard  of  its 
charily.  Not  content  with  tracing  his  de¬ 
scent  to  the  Cannings  of  Garvagh,  a  family 
of  Irish  gentry,  and  also  finding  for  him  an 
I'higlish  descent  from  the  Cannings  of 
Foxcoie,  his  immediate  ancestor,  his  father, 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Garvagh,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  not  a  little  of  a  scape¬ 
grace,  is  made  out  to  have  been  an  ill-used 
and  unfortunate  young  gentleman  of  liberal 
sentiments,  persecuted  by  a  tyrannical  fa¬ 
ther  for  jiresuming  to  dilfer  with  him  in 
politics.  'Fhe  facts  are,  that  from  .some  low 
or  indiscreet  amor,  or  other  misconduct 
left  in  obscurity,  the  son  and  heir  was  cast 
ofT,  and,  with  an  annuity  of  came  to 

liondon,  where  he  studied  law,  as  many 
gay  young  Irishmen  then  st  idied  law, 
wrote  fugitive  verses  and  articles  for  the 
miscellanies  of  the  day,  of  a  character 
which  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
Wilkes,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  Smollet.  The  ca.se  made  out  for 
this  gentleman  is  but  lame.  After  hanging 
loose  on  fjondon  society  for  eleven  years, 
he  got  rid  of  his  debts,  by  consenting  to 
cut  off  the  entail  of  the  estate,  and  was 
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soon  .'vsraiw  Ocoply  in  fleht  as  ever.  To ! 
mend  his  condition,  he  at  this  lime  married  j 
a  young  Irish  lady,  a  Miss  Costello,  very  j 
pretty,  and  as  poor  as  himseH’.  Mr.  Can- i 
ning  now  became  u  wii:e-merchant,  and  j 
tried  diilerent  plans  to  maintain  his  family,  | 
hut  failed  in  them  all,  and  died  upon  tlie 
first  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  his 
disliiiiiuished  son.  This  was  the  llth  of 
April,  1771.  Ilis  allowance  of  Xl.jO  a-year 
was  immediately  stopped,  as  Mr.  Canning’s 
marriage  had  been  a  fresh  offence  to  Ins 
family.  How  his  young  widow  and  her 
child  were  supported  after  his  decease,  is 
unknown.  After  an  interval  of  some 
years,  Mrs.  Canning  appeared  on  the  J-.on- 
don  stage,  under  the  auspices  of  Garrick, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  high  patronage  ; 
but  war.ling  talent  and  experience,  she 
failed,  and  sank  into  an  inferior  provincial 
actress.  Nor  was  this  her  worst  misfor¬ 
tune.  In  this  wandering  and  exposed  con- 
dititm,  the  friendless  young  woman  formed  j 
a  connexion  with  a  ilrunken  and  thoroughly  ' 
profligate  actor,  named  Reddish,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  producing  different  young 
actresses  under  the  etjuivocal  character  ofi 
“Mrs.  Reddish.’’  Mr.  Bell  regards  the! 
legal  claim  of  Mrs.  Canning,  to  the  name  ^ 
of  Reddish,  as  good  ;  and  she,  at  all  events,  j 
paid  the  full  penally  of  connecting  herself 
with  this  infamous  and  worthless  person,  j 
who,  after  lingering  out  several  years  in  the  , 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  York,  died  there.  ’ 
“Mrs.  Reddish”  was  still  playing  in 
difierent  provincial  theatres.  When  at  j 
Plymouth  she  captivated  a  Mr.  Ilunn,  a| 
stage-struck  silk-mercer,  who  failed  in  busi-, 
ness  shortly  after  his  marriage ;  and  at¬ 
tempting  the  stage,  failed  there  loo.  lie, 
however,  obtained  some  other  employment, 
and  died  leaving  his  wife  with  two  daugli- 
ters  and  a  son.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  imprudences  of  Mrs.  Reddish,  or  Mrs. 
llunn,  she  must  have  possessed  some  good, 
and  many  engaging  (jualities;  for  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  she  retained 


passed  under  the  inauspicious  guardianship  of 
.Mr.  Reddish,  whose  disorderly  hahiis  exclud¬ 
ed  ihe  possibility  of  moral  or  intellectual 
training.  The  j>rotligacy  of  his  life  commu¬ 
nicated  its  reckless  tone  t<»  his  houseliold,  and 
even  the  material  wants  of  his  family  were 
fre<iuentlv  neglected  to  fee«l  his  excesses  else¬ 
where.  Vet  amidst  these  unpropitious  cir¬ 
cumstances.  the  talents  of  the  child  attracted 
notice  ;  and  Moody,  ihe  actor,  who  liatl  con¬ 
stant  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  became 
strongly  interested  in  his  behalf.  Moody  was 
I  a  blunt,  honest  man,  of  rough  bearing,  but  of 
!  the  kindliest  disposition  ;  and  foreseeing  that 
I  the  boy's  ruin  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
(juence  of  the  Jissociations  by’  which  he  was 
surrounded,  he  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  at 
once  under  the  notice  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Sirat- 
I  ford  Canning.  'J’he  step  was  a  bold  one  ; — 
j  I’or  there  had  been  no  previous  intercourse  he- 
I  tween  the  families,  although  the  boy  was  then 
I  seven  or  eight  years  old.  Rut  it  succeeded 
-Moody  drew  an  indignant  picture  of  the  boy’s 
situation;  declarcil  tlmt  he  was  on  the  high¬ 
road  to  tlie  “gallows”  (that  was  the  tvord  ;) 
dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  promise  he  dis¬ 
played ;  and  warmly  predicted,  that  if  jrroper 
means  were  taken  tor  bringing  him  forward 
in  the  worhl,  he  would  one  day  become  a  great 
man.  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  was  at  first  ex- 
trenrely  unwilling  to  interfere  ;  and  it  was  not 
uniil  the  negotiation  was  taken  up  by  other 
branches  of  the  family,  owing  to  lionest 
Moody’s  perseverance,  that  he  ultimately 
consented  to  lake  charge  of  his  nejihew’,  upon 
condition  that  the  intercourse  with  his  moth- 
er’.s  connexions  {-hould  he  strictly  abridged. 

Having  undertaken  this  responsibility,  Mr. 
Stratlbrd  Canning  disclmrgcd  it  faithfully. 

'J'here  are  varying  accounts  of  whence 
tlie  funds  came,  which  sujip'orled  young 
Canning  at  school  and  the  university.  His 
first  .school  was  that  of  Hyde  Abbey,  near 
Winclie.^ter,  on  the  master  of  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  bestowed  a  prebcn.'lal  stall  in 
Winchester  C’athedral  ;  and  by  the  adxice, 
lit  is  said,  of  Air.  Fox,  he  was  sent  to 
Eton. 

At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  a  zealous 
'  Whig,  George  Canning  was  early  introduc¬ 
ed  to  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  other 


the  respect  and  w  arm  atl’eclion  of  her  gift- Meailing  W  higs,  among  whom  he  became  a 
ed  son.  .Vs  a  child,  and  a  very  young  bov, .  favorite.  He  was  speeilily  distinguished 
he  had  sliared  her  evil  fortunes,  when  at '  at  Eton,  where  he  had  for  contemporaries 


their  lowest  ebb;  and  tliough  early  c-s-Uhe  Manpiis  of  Wellesley,  and  the  late 
tranged  from  her  care,  nothing  ever  lessen-  Earl  Grey.  They,  w  ith  others,  were  also 
ed  Canning’s  devoted  and  heartfelt  attacli- i  his  associates  in  a  kind  of  debating  society, 


inent  to  liis  unfortunate  mother.  Let  us  j  or  mimic  parliament,  where  unlledged  ora- 
look  for  an  instant  at  the  childhood  of  the  tors  and  politicians  tried  their  powers,  and 
future  leading  boy  of  Eton,  and  Friine  imped  their  wings  for  higher  llights,  and 
Minister  of  England.  where,  it  is  said,  “  he  soon  won  distinction 

by  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  his  speeches, 
The  childhood  of  George  Canning  was  anticipating,  upon  the  themes  of  the  hour, 
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the  larger  views  of  the  future  statesman.”  •  obtained  a  degree  of  celebrity  'which 
Already  the  staid,  serious,  and  studious  lad,  i  would,  we  apprehend,  be  looked  for  in  vain 
appeared  to  be  forecasting  his  future  ca-' in  these  days  penny  literature, — when 
reer.  In  the  diary  of  Wilberforce,  it  is  j  every  manufacturing  town  antjually  pro- 
sai<l,  “Canning  never  played  at  games ;  duces  more  good  verse  and  prose,  than  all 
with  the  other  boys;  (piite  a  man  ;  fond  ofi  the  great  schools  and  universities  put  to- 
acting  ;  decent  and  moral.”  His  conduct  |  gcther.  Every  subserpient  imitation  of  The 
to  his  mother  all  this  while,  is  yet  better  |  Mieracosm,  has  failed,  though  some  of  them 
evideiKie  of  his  ripe  and  noble  character,!  do  not  fall  much  short  (»f  the  original.  It 
and  sound  heart.  j  was  a  lucky  hit,  and  Canning,  its  principal 

I  supporter,  also  gained  the  largest  share  of 
He  made  it  a  sacred  rule  to  write  to  her ;  its  laurels.  He  was  at  this  time,  and 
every  week,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  !  „.|,iie  Oxford,  an  ardent  Whig,  and  was 

pressure  of  private  anxiely  or  public  1  confirmed  in  ibis  politiciil  bias,  ni.t  only 

ness.  11  IS  letters  were  the  charm  and  solace i  .  i  •  .  -.i  .i 

of  her  life  ;  ebe  oberishe.l  tbein  wilb  proiul '  '>1"  *’>'  "'e 

and  tender  solicitude,  and  always  carried  ;  great  >V  lug  leaders. 

them  about  her  person  to  show  them  exulting- ,  Canning’s  university  vacations  were  usu- 
ly  to  her  friends.  In  his  boyhood,  his  corre- !  ally  spent  at  some  of  their  seats,  where  the 
spondcncc  treated  upon  every  subject  of  in- j  spri<ditlv  talents  of  the  voung  and  well- 

tcrest  on  \yliicb  bis  mind  was  enonoed— bis  :  conducted  Oxoninn,  and  bis  facility  in 

studies,  Ins  associates,  bis  prospects,  ;  verse-making,  a  mighty  accomplisbment  in 
dream  ol  luture  distinction,  nourished  in  the '  ,  ,  i  i  •  •  i 

hope  that  its  rcaliitatioii  niigbi  enable  bim,  at  ‘■■‘stircd  Ins  social  snccess. 

last,  to  place  his  mother  in  a  jiosiiion  of  inde- '  *  prolitahle  kind  relaxation  did  not 
peridence.  And  when  he  finally  reached  die  ^  lessen  his  diligence  in  study.  His  perse- 
lieight  of  that  dream,  he  continued  to  manifest ,  vering  industry  at  all  times  rqurdled  his 
the  same  earnest  and  faiihful  feeliiiirs.  No  i  sipjirkling  hriHiancy.  He  had  early  learned 

him- 


engagements  ol  any  kind  \yere  ever  snll’ered  .  important  lesson  of  reiving  upon  hin 

to  interrupt  his  retrular  weekly  letter.  .  .  .1  o* 

wri  ij  I*  •  .  r>i  se  I,  and  of  exactly  measuring  and  cstimat- 

wlien  Mrs.  Huim  was  perlorinmir  at  Ply-  .  ^  .®  •  r  r  i 

moutli,  he  would  sometimes  leave  his  studies  .  position.  Canning  left  Oxford 

at  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  comiort  her  with  his  pres-!  "ith  a  high  reputation,  sustained  both  by 

ence  ;  and  whenever  he  came  it  was  a  Satur- 1  solid  actpiireincnls  and  literary  achieve- 

nalia!  Shortly  before  her  final  settlement  at  j  merits;  and  went  to  study  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Bath,  in  1807,  she  resiiled  at  Winchester,  j 'pjiig  step  affords  Mr.  Bell  an  opjrorliinity 

some  cousins  in  hderior  |  state 

walk  of  lile  ;  and  when  her  son — at  that  time  .i  .  .  r  .i  i  .  r 

*1  *  ^  I  I  •  1  I  <d  the  two  great  parties  ol  the  <  ay;  that  of 

the  centre  of  popular  admiration  wherever  he  ;  ®  ,  •  .  r  i  i  t 

moved — used  to  visit  her  there,  it  was  his  de-  ^ 1  mice  of  \\  ales,  with  the 

light  to  walk  out  in  company  with  these  lium- ;  (  luhs  and  Devonshire  House  in  the 

hie  friends,  and  with  them  to  receive  Ids  “  sal- I  back-gronnd  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with 

utations  and  greetings  in  the  market-place.”  '  George  HI.,  the  Court,  and  the  Tory  aris- 

One  recognizes  a  great  man  in  .such  hi  hav- !  tocracy,  at  his  back.  This  was,  perhaps, 

I  the  most  brilliant  era  of  party  in  this  coun¬ 


try  ;  the  period  when  wit,  beauty,  rank, 


lour. 

ll  had  always  been  an  object  of  ])araniount 
anxiety  with  him  to  lake  his  mother  off  the  i  ,  ,  ,  •  •  ,  ■  ,  i  r  ■ 

s-tigc;'aiia  the  first  use  be  ina.lc  of  the  (irst  Wcntletl .  fascinafions 

opportunity  that  presented  itself,  was  to  carry  I  neciire  recrtiil.s  into  the  rival  camps, 
lliat  object  into  ellect.  iThns  Mr.  Bell  ascribes  the  accession  of 

j  the  late  Earl  Grey  to  the  liberal  party,  not 
On  retiring  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  P^OI,  fr6m  j  to  Ids  own  earnest  convictions,  nor  to  the 
the  ollice  of  under-secretary  of  state.  Can-!  love  of  freedom,  but  to  the  influence  of  the 
iiing  was  entitled  to  a  pension  of  TodO  a-  i  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  won  “  this 
year,  which  he  requested  to  have  settled  on  'jewel  of  price”  from  Pitt  and  Toryism,  to 
his  mother.  There  have  surely  been  worse  |  which  lie  was  then  inclined,  to  Eo\  and 
acts  of  public  men  than  this,  for  which  1  Liberalism.  The  real  influence  of  such 
Canning  was  reviled  by  party-writers,  I  fair  auxiliaries  as  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 


through  half  his  remaining  life. 

While  Canning  was  at  Eton,  and  still 
under  seventeen.  The  Microcosm,  a  small 
weekly  paper,  of  which  a  great  deal  has 
been  said,  W4is  projected  by  him  and  a  few 
of  the  more  accomplished  Etonians,  and 


shire,  or  of  Canning’s  early  patroness,  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  the  syren  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate ;  and 
it  is  probably  over-rated  by  Mr.  Bell,  who 
takes  a  wider  and  more  correct  view  of  the 
excited  state  of  popular  feeling,  at  ‘he 


bell’s  life  (»f  canning. 
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inomeiitous  crisis  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  just  when  Canning  was  launched 
upon  public  life.  Among  those,  either  in¬ 
spired  by  the  example  of  the  Republicans 
of  France,  or  who,  through  the  press  or 
the  debating  societies,  at  this  period  can¬ 
vassed  public  atVairs  and  public  men,  was: 
one —  i 

i 

A  student  of  pale  and  thoughtful  aspect,  | 
who  brought  to  the  nightly  contests  unusual  | 
fluency  and  grace  of  elocution.  He,  too,  along  i 
with  the  rest,  had  been  inspired  by  the  heroic  j 
spectacle,  had  pondered  upon  its  causes,  and  ■ 
•  exulted  over  its  prospects.  His  head  was  full ' 
of  constitutions ;  for  I'is  studies  lay  amongst  j 
the  elementary  writers,  rather  than  the  special ' 
pleaders  anil  form-mongers  of  the  law.  And 
alter  a  morning  of  close  reading  and  severe 
reflection,  he  would  wend  his  way  in  the  eve-  I 
ning  to  one  of  these  debating-rooms,  and 
taking  up  his  place  unobserved,  watch  the  vi-  j 
cissitudes  of  the  discussion,  noting  well  its  ef- | 
feet  upon  the  miscellaneous  listeners;  then, 
seizing  upon  a  moment  u  lien  the  argument 
failed  iVom  lack  of  resources,  or  ran  into  soph- 1 
islry  or  exaggeration,  he  would  })rosetit  him- ; 
sell  to  the  meeting.  A  figure  slight,  but  of; 
elegant  proportions;  a  face  poetical  in  repose,  i 
but  fluctuating  in  its  expression  with  every  fu- ! 
gitive  emotion ;  a  voice  low,  clear,  and  rich 
in  modulation  ;  and  an  air  of  perfect  breeding, ' 
prepares  his  hearers  for  one  who  possesses  su- 1 

Iierior  powers,  and  is  not  unconscious  of  them,  j 
Ic  opens  calmly — strips  his  loj)ic  of  all  ex¬ 
traneous  matter — dUtribufes  it  under  separate 
heads — ilispos<'s  of  objections  with  a  jdayful 
humor — rebukes  ihe  dangerous  excesses  c»t  j 
preceding  speakers — carries  his  auditors  i 
through  a  complete  syllogysm — cstablislies  1 
the  proposition  with  wliich  he  set  out — and 
sits  down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the; 
little  senate.  iNight  after  night  witnesses  sim- ! 
ilar  feats;  at  length  his  name,  gets  out ;  he  is  i 
talked  of,  and  speculated  upon  ;  and  people  1 
begin  to  ask  (piestions about  the  stripling  who  ' 
has  so  suddenly  appeared  amongst  them,  as  j 
if  he  had  fallen  from  the  sky. 

Rut  he  does  not  confine  his  range  to  the  de- ! 
bating  societies,  which  he  uses  as  schools  of' 
practice,  and  as  places  in  which  the  nature  of 
popular  assemblies  may  be  prolitably  ob¬ 
served.  He  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
soirees  of  the  Whig  notabilities,  where  the 
aristocracy  of  his  style  is  more  at  home  than 
amongst  the  crowds  of  the  forum.  Here  his 
cultivated  intellect  and  fastidious  taste  are  ap¬ 
preciated  by  qualilied  judges;  and  these  re¬ 
fined  circles  cry  up  his  accomplishments  as 
eagerly  as  the  others  have  applauded  his  pa¬ 
triotism.  Popularity  besets  him  on  both  sides. 
The  societies  look  to  him  as  a  man  formed 
expressly  for  the  people ;  and  the  first  Lord 
Lansdownc  (stranger  still!)  predicts  to  Mr. 
Bentham  that  this  stripling  will  one  day  be 
prime  minister  of  England !  He  is  plainly  on 


the  high  road  to  greatness  of  some  kind  ;  but 
how  it  is  to  end,  whether  he  is  to  be  a  martyr 
or  a  minis  er,  is  yet  a  leap  in  the  dark.  The 
crisis  approaches  that  is  to  determine  the 
doubt. 

What  follows  is,  we  apprehend,  some¬ 
what  apocryphal,  but  we  give  it  as  we  find 
it. 


While  he  is  revolving  these  auguries  in  his 
mind,  and  filling  liis  solitary  chand3fcr  with 
phantoms  of  civic  crowns  and  strawberry- 
leaves,  flitting  around  his  head  in  tantalizing 
confusion,  a  note  is  hurriedly  put  into  his 
hand,  with  marks  of'  secrecy  and  haste.  It  is 
from  one  of  whom  he  has  but  a  slight  personal 
knowledge,  but  wdiose  notoriety,  if  w’e  may  not 
venture  to  call  it  fame,  is  familiar  to  him. 
The  purport  of  the  note  is  an  intimation  that 
the  writer  de.sires  a  confidential  interview  on 
matters  of  importance,  and  will  breakfast  with 
him  on  the  following  morning.  The  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  the  self-invitation,  the  seriousness  of 
the  alliiir  it  seems  to  indicate,  and  the  known 
character  of  the  correspondent,  excite  the  sur- 
pri.se  of  the  law-student.  <uul  he  awaits  his 
visiter  with  more  curiosity  thtin  he  chooses  to 
betray. 

A  small  fresh-colored  man,  with  intelligent 
eyes,  an  obstinate  expression  of  face,  and 
jires.^iing  ardor  of  manner,  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance  tlu^  next  morning  at  breakfast.  The  host 
is  collected,  as  a  man  should  be  who  holds 
himself  prepared  for  a  revelation.  The  guest, 
unreserved  anil  impatient  ol  delay,  hastens  to 
unfold  hi.s  mission.  Amongst  the  speculators 
who  are  thrown  up  to  the  surJiice,  in  great  po¬ 
litical  emergencies,  Miere  are  generally  some 
who  are  misled  by  the  grandeur  of  their  con¬ 
ceptions;  and  who,  in  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  their  own  hearts,  cannot  see  the  evil  or  the 
danger  that  lies  before  them.  This  was  .a 
man  of  that  order.  He  enters  into  an  ani¬ 
mated  descrij)tiou  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
traces  the  inquietude  of  the  people  to  its 
source  in  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the 
government,  declares  that  they  arc  resolved 
to  endure  oppression  no  longer,  that  they  are 
[  alrettdy  orgsinizcd  for  action,  tliat  the  auspi- 
j  cious  time  has  arrived  to  put  out  their 
j  strength,  and  ends  by  the  astounding  ari- 
nouncernent,  that  they  have  selected  him — 

;  this  youth  w’ho  lias  made  such  Ji  stir  amongst 
1  tliem — as  the  fittest  person  to  be  placed  at  the 
i  head  of  the  movement.  Miracle  upon  mira- 
!  del  The  astonishment  of  the  youth  who  re- 
j  ceives  this  communication  may  w'ell  suspend 
j  his  judgment;  he  requires  an  interval  to  col¬ 
lect  himself,  and  decide;  and  then,  dismissing 
his  strange  visiter,  shuts  himself  up  to  think. 
In  that  interval  he  takes  a  ste])  wfiich  com¬ 
mits  him  for  life.  It  is  but  a  step  from  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  to  Dow'ning  Street.  His  faith  in 
the  people  is  shaken.  He  sees  in  this  theory 
of  regeneration  nothing  but  folly  and  blood¬ 
shed.  His  reason  revolts  from  all  participa- 
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time,  low  as  I  am,  I  had  rather  sojourn  thej  On  this,  a  pardon  of  liis  entire  sentence 
rest  of  my  life  in  a  college  of  Cambridge,  |  was  made  out;  and  ho  was  stimmoned  to 
than  rec«)ver  a  good  fortune  l)y  any  other  |  Pariiainent,  on  the  accession  of  King 
means  than  yourscIlV  His  frequent  tenta-|  Charles,  the  succeeding  year, 
tives  uj)on  the  coxcomb  heart  of  .lames;  Our  reverence  ft>r  the  genius  of  Bacon  is 
were  long  as  frtiitless.  ‘  1  have  been  ever'  so  great  ;  we  have  that  sense  (d*  what  we 
your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  an  usu-  owe  him  tor  the  delight  and  profit  mankind 
fructory  of  myself,  the  property  ytiurs.’ [  have  reaped  frotn  his  immortal  writings; 
Mean  time  tlie  King  and  Favorite  were  I  we  feel  so  deeply  what  it  is  we  lose  in  hope 
only  thinking  of  getting  him  down  to  Cor-i  and  glory,  and  how  all  that  is  most  magni- 
hambury  out  of  sight; — plainly  telling  him, :  ficent  in  the  prospects  of  human  nature  is 
that  ‘  any  longer  liberty  for  him  to  abide  in'  clouded  over  by  that  melancholy  antithesis 
London  was  a  great  and  general  distaste,  as  i  which  holds  forth  Bacon  as  at  once  ‘the 
he  could  not  but  easily  conceive,  to  the  i  wisest  and  the  meanest  of  mankintl,’  that 


whole  state.’  It  was  oidy  after  the  return;  nothing  can  be  thought  of  in  the  way  of 
of  liie  Brince  and  Buckingham  from ;  monument  or  reward  which  ought  not  to 
Spain,  that  Bacon  at  last  succeeded  with  be  gratefully  bestowed,  nut  only  by  fellow- 
the  King  to  pass  his  pardon.  ‘  1  have  been,  countrymen,  but  by  fellow-mesi,  for  a  no¬ 
somebody  by  your  Majesty’s  singular  and  ;  bier  restoration  of  attainted  blood  than 
undeserved  favor,  even  the  prime-ollicer  ofj  ever  fell  to  the  ofiice  of  any  herald,  upon 
your  kingdo.m  ;  your  Majesty’s  arm  hath]  the  man  who  should  indeed  remove  ‘  the 
been  often  laid  over  mine  in  council,  I  blot  of  ignominy  ’  from  that  still  tnost  re- 
when  you  jiresided  at  the  table,  so  near  I  !  splendent  name.  But,  unfortunately,  the 


was.  J  have  borne  your  Majesty’s  image !  facts,  and  the  one  rational  construction  of 
in  metal,  much  more  in  heart.  I  was  never,  them,  admit  of  neither  gloss  nor  ([ucstion. 
in  nineteen  years’  service,  chidden  by  By  attempting  to  disturb  the  verdict  of  his 


your  Majesty,  but,  contrariwise,  often  over- 1  contemporaries,  we  could  not  hope  to  make 
joyed  wdien  your  Majesty  would  sometimes!  the  least  impression  upon  any  one  acqnaint- 


say,  I  was  a  good  husband  for  you,  though  ed  with  the  subject;  whilst  we  should  dis- 
none  for  myself;  sometimes,  that  1  had  a  <pialify  our  judgment,  prove  ourselves  dis¬ 
way  to  deal  in  business,  suavibus  wmr//.s,  loyal  to  the  truth  of  History,  and  rub  out 
w  hich  was  the  way  which  was  most  accord- j  the  line  between  right  and  wrong  which  it 
ing  to  your  own  heart;  and  other  most  j  is  the  very  jirovince  of  History  and  of  virtue 
gracious  speeches  of  affection  and  trust,  |  to  preserve.  We  know  there  is  a  silly  no- 


w'hich  I  feed  on  to  this  day.’  These  most  tion,  that  Bacon  made  his  submission  to 
humiliating  entreaties  prevailed  at  last.  |  oblige  and  cover  James.  Nothing  is  less 


Yet  to  the  last  we  see  no  contrition — no 'true.  His  disgrace,  as  well  as  that  of 
feeling  of  moral  degradation.  His  imagi-  M iddlesex soon  afterwards,  were  serious  em- 
nation  is  satisfied  by  making  out  a  differ-  barrassments  to  the  government,  and  were 


ence  of  shades, — ‘  a  difference,  not  between  personally  grave  annoyances  to  the  King, 
black  and  wdiite,  but  between  black  and  To  rush  to  the  conclusion,  that,  because 


grey,’ — between  his  own  ofl’ence  and  that  1 
of  Sir  John  Bennet  ;  and  he  writes  under  i 
the  strange  impression,  that  the  ignominy 
of  his  condition  w'as  not  in  the  offence 
which  he  had  committed,  but  in  the  pun¬ 
ishment  awarded  to  it.  ‘  I  prostrate  my¬ 
self  at  your  Majesty’s  feet,  I,  your  ancient 
servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in  age, 
and  three  years  five  months  old  in  misery. 

I  desire  not  from  your  Majesty  means, 
nor  place,  nor  employment ;  but  only,  af¬ 
ter  so  long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete 
and  total  remission  of  the  sentence  of  thej 
Upper  House,  to  the  end  that  blot  of  igno¬ 
miny  may  be  removed  from  me,  and  from  ! 
my  memory  w  ith  posterity  ;  that  I  die  not 
a  condemned  man,  but  may  be  to  your 
Majesty,  as  I  am  to  God,  nova  creatura* 


Bacon  was  corrupt,  all  lawyers  were 
rogues,  was  a  vulgar  generalization,  natu- 
ral  enough  to  James;  but  it  would  not  be 
le.ss  absurd  to  suppose  that  Bacon  was  sac¬ 
rificed  from  any  Court  intrigue,  or  from 
any  love  for  Bishop  Williams,  or  from  any 
abstract  wish  for  a  Churchman  as  Lord 
Keeper.  Many  witnesses  might  be  called. 
We  will  call  only  one;  but  that  oneshall  be 
Hale.  He  was  the  friend  and  executor  of 
Selden.  Selden  was  compiling  his  'Brea- 
ti.se  on  the  Judicature  of  the  Jjords  during 
the  time  that  Bacon’.s  impeachment  was  go¬ 
ing  forward.  He  glanced  at  the  impeach¬ 
ment  in  its  proper  jdace,  and  pa.s.<cd  on. 
Hale  in  a  similar  work,  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards,  had  occasion  to  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Hou.se  of 
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Lords  had  first  obtained  jtirisdiclion  over 
Appeals  from  the  Court  of  Ciiaiicery.  In 
jloingtliis,  lie  was  cocnpcllcd  to  refer  to  the 
case  of  Bacon.  And  he  refers  to  it  in 
lan«Tua<Tc  which  must  dispose,  we  fear  for 
ever,  of  Bacon’s  last  suliterfujre,  iliat  he 
had  sold  justice,  not  injustict*.  ‘  'I'he  Lord 
Vernlam,  hein^r  Chancellor, made  many  de¬ 
crees  upon  most  gross  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  for  which  he  was  deeply  censured  in 
the  Parliament  of  18  Jac.  And  this  gave 
such  a  discredit  and  brand  to  the  decrees 
thus  obtained,  that  they  were  easily  allow¬ 
ed  ;  and  made  way  in  the  Parliament  of  3 
Car.,  for  the  like  atlenijit  against  decrees 
made  by  other  Chancellors.’'^  Hale  objeet- 
etf  .strongly  to  this  innovation,  on  reasons 
both  of  policy  and  law  ;  hut  nobody  will 
.suspect  him,  on  that  account,  of  mi-rejrre- 
senting  the  Chancellor,  through  whose  cor¬ 
ruption  the  aj>pcllate  jurisdiction  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  in. 

Perhaps  no  two  men  ever  stood  .so  long 
and  so  near  together,  who  were  in  greater 
conti.ast  than  Bucon  and  Coke — the  one 
the  master  of  univcrsrd  philo.sophy  and 
reason — the  other  the  oracle  of  the  English 
common  law’.  It  is  diilicult  to  conceive 
two  men  more  unlike  in  their  intellectual 
and  morrd  natures — in  what  was  good  or 
bad  in  them.  What  one  had,  the  other 
wanted — what  one  wanted,  the  other  had. 
Bacon  was  misled  by  his  easy  nature  and 
ordinary  moderation — by  the  consciou.sness 
of  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  flattery,  w  heth¬ 
er  of  silent  wonder  or  tumultuous  applause, 
which,  amidst  all  his  mortifications,  must 
have  often  followed  him.  lie  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  ofTended  any  one;  he 
concluded,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  ene¬ 
mies.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he 
liad  loved  nobody  at  all ;  that  he  had  never 
obliged  a  human  being  by  opening  out  his 
heart  to  him,  or  by  any  testimony  of  true 
alVection  !  And  that,  tlierefore,  though  he 
might  have  dejiendents,  or,  in  our  home¬ 
liest  Saxon-English,  might  have  hangers-on, 
he  could  scarcely  Impc  to  make  a  friend  : 
certainly  could  not  keep  one.  He  thought 
himself  a  general  favorite — w  as  ostentatious 
in  discourse  on  the  popularity  he  presumed 
upon — and  he  was  oidy  roused  out  of  the 
pleasant  dream  by  the  sudden  storm  under 
which  he  reeled  for  a  moment,  and  then 
fell.  The  situation  of  (.,’oke  was  precisely 
opposite.  Hi.s  forbidding  manners  were 
made  still  more  repulsive  through  his  weari¬ 


some  and  crabbed  learning.  The  haughti- 
ness  of  his  temper,  and  the  frequent  scan¬ 
dal  of  its  public  exhibition,  surrounded  him 
with  a  palpable  aimosphere  of  unquestion¬ 
able  hatred ;  of  which  he  himself  must 
have  been  ahumlantly  aware,  and  which 
the  otlor  of  patriotism  that  he  died  in, 
scarcely  could  dispel.  In  the  ca.se  of  Ba¬ 
con,  the  public  would  be  long  unwilling  to 
i  believe  anv  thing  against  him.  In  the 
jease  of  Coke,  they  were  as  long  unwilling 
j  to  believe  any  thing  in  his  favor.  But 
jlime  .sets  these  things  riglit.  Posterity, 
j  hu)king  from  a  di.-tance,  is  more  truly  just, 
i'riie  faults  of  Coke  were  brave  and  open 
— were  redeemable,  and  were  redeemed. 
Phose  of  Bac«)n  lay  deeper,  were  more 
.secret,  and  iield  tlie  whole  man  more 
j  thorougiily  in  dominion.  'Ehe  generation, 
of  w  hich  he  was  the  glory  and  the  shame, 
felt  at  last  tliat  it  liad  been  humbled  by  him 
more  than  it  had  been  raised.  He  was  left 
to  die  without  one  sign  of  mourning  or  of 
honor,  save  a  few  magnanimous  words* 
from  old  Ben  .lonson.  His  last  Will  and 
Testament  was  administered  to  by  credi¬ 
tors — the  men  whom  he  had  singled  out 
from  among  his  countrymen  to  be  his  ex¬ 
ecutors,  all  declining.  While,  alas,  and 
worst  of  all !  the  gauntlet  w  Inch  he  threw’ 
down  in  that  most  melancholy  of  all  be¬ 
quests — leaving  his  ‘  name  to  men’s  chari¬ 
table  speeches,  to  foreign  countries,  and 
future  ages’ — there  it  is,  still  lying  on  the 
ground  unnoticed  ! — no  one  daring  to  take 
it  up,  to  vimlicate  him — no  one  wishing  to 
take  it  up,  to  dwell  on  his  disgrace. 

*  The  noblest  passage  in  all  Ben  Jonson’s 
writings  is  his  jtrotest  in  tlefenee  of  Baron. 
What  would  we  not  give,  that  we  could  see  in  it 
i  proof  of  any  thing  hut  that  every  faculty  belong¬ 
ing  to  its  writer  was  overwhelmed,  subdued,  and 
da/./.led  by  a  geniu>,  which  some  have  conjec¬ 
tured  that  most  of  his  ermntrymen  were  slow  in 
apprehending.'  ‘.My  conceit  towards  his  person 
'  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his  place  or 
lionors ;  but  I  have,  and  do  reverence  liiiii,  for 
the  greatness  that  was  only  pro|»er  to  himself,  in 
that  ho  seemed  to  me  ever  by  bis  work  one  of 
t!ie  greatest  men,  and  most  worthv<'f  admiration, 
that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  bis  ailversity,  1 
ever  prayed  lliat  (rod  w(»uhl  give  him  strength, 
for  greatness  he  r-ould  not  want.  Neither  could 
I  comlole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him,  as  know¬ 
ing  no  accident  could  do  htirm  to  virtue,  but 
rather  help  to  make  it  manifest.’ 
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From  Tail’s  .Magazine. 

BELL’S  LIFE  OF  CANNING. 

“  The  Life  of  the  lion.  (Ir.orgi 

Cannin^y  Th/  Robert  litll,  author  oj 
“  The  Jli^torif  of  Russia  f  “  l.ives  of 
Lln^Ush  Rocts,”  S,'c.  Post  octiivo, 

pp.  C’lia()m:ui  iN:  llal!. 

The  deep  and  almost  univer.sal  rcj:^ret 
felt  for  tlie  premature  loss  of  Canuiiifr, 
though  it  may  iu  part  he  ascribed  to  the 
liberal  views  of  policy  which  distinguished 
the  last  years  of  his  jiuhlic  life,  was,  we 
think,  not  a  little  honorable  to  the  natu¬ 
rally  generous  sentiments  of  the  I'rilish 
people,  who  had  something  both  to  forgive 
and  forget  in  the  past  history  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modern  jmlitical  adventurers. 
This  appellation  is  aj)plied  v.ith  no  pur¬ 
pose  of  disparagement,  but  solely  as  the 
oidy  term  which  may  prt>perly  describe  the 
early  position  and  lucky  star  of  a  friend¬ 
less  young  man,  who,  among  ten  thousand 
blanks,  drew  the  great  prize  ;  and  who  rose 
into  eminence  as  much  from  a  combination 
of  fortunate  accidents,  as  by  the  native 
force  of  his  character  and  vigor  of  his 
intellect.  flow  Canning  made  the  first 
great  step  remains  a  mystery,  which  Mr. 
Pell  has  not  sati'sfactorily  cleared  up.  'Phej 
solution  may  probably  be  simple  :  Mr.  | 
Pitt,  in  u  pre.ssing  emergency,  was  sorely 
in  want  of  aides-de-camp  in  the  House  of 
(’ommons,  and  of  subordinates  and  useful 
auxiliaries  in  the  government ;  and  here, 
ready  at  his  beck,  was  a  young  man  of 
brilliant  talents,  and  of  great  future  prom- j 
ise, — not  the  worse  for  being  crimped  from 
the  enemy’s  ranks;  and  who,  called  into 
public  life  by  himself,  and  unfettered  by 
either  party  or  family  connexions,  might  he 
moulded  to  his  purposes,  and  relied  upon  in 
every  exigency,  as  a  loyal,  and  perhaps  an 
unscrupulous  adherent.  The  career  of 
Canning  went  far  to  justify  the  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  choice  of  an  instrument  ; 
though,  if  the  statements  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  are  to  be  received  witheut  ipies- 
tion,  it  must  be  believed  that  the  declining 
chief  became,  at  last,  somewhat  jealous  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  elevated.  However 
all  this  may  be,  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that,  in  this  writing  and  publishing  age, 
no  personal  memoir  of  a  statesman  so 
remarkable  in  his  fortunes,  so  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  accomplishments,  and  latterly  .so 
popular  with  the  nation,  should  have  ap- 
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peared  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
decease.  Many  must  have  been  ready  and 
willing  for  the  task  ;  but  a  great  want  ex¬ 
isted,  which,  we  fear,  is  not  yet  supplied, — 
namely,  the  want  of  materials. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Mr.  Canning 
may  either  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  laying  his  personal  history  bene- 
licially  before  the  world  ;  or  rea.sons  may 
exist,  though  they  can  hardly  be  good  rea¬ 
sons,  which  make  them  dislike  to  recur  to 
his  early  connexions  and  adventures.  This 
much  is  certain, — that  though  Mr.  Pell  has 
turned  accessible  materials  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  account,  and  spared  no  pains  in  re¬ 
search,  he  has  produceil  little  that  is  •at 
once  new  and  valuable  in  the  biography  of 
Canning.  Wishing  posterity  much  good 
of  the  treasures  in  store  for  it  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  papers  and  familiar  corres|)ondencc  of 
Canning,  which  will  come  to  light  one  day, 
we  must  meanwhile  make  the  best  of  w  hat 
we  have  here  obtained. 

Mr.  Pell  possesses  one  quality  which,  if 
j  not  essential,  vet,  where  it  i.s  nnaflected, 
ever  lends  a  grace  to  the  biogiaqiher — fer¬ 
vent  admiration  of  his  hero.  To  him. 
Canning  is  a  great  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
consummate  orator,  and  a  highly  accom¬ 
plished  and  virtuous  man.  The  mantle  of 
his  love  is  even  lapped  over  the  failings  of 
those  of  Canning's  near  relatives,  to  whom 
the  world  w  ill  be  much  more  niggard  of  its 
charity.  Not  content  with  tracing  his  de¬ 
scent  to  the  Cannings  of  Garvagh,  a  family 
of  Irish  gentry,  and  alsotinding  for  him  an 
1‘higlish  descent  from  the  Cannings  of 
I  Foxcote,  his  immediate  ancestor,  his  father, 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  (iarvagh,  w  ho  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  not  a  little  of  a  scape¬ 
grace,  is  made  out  to  have  been  an  ill-useil 
and  unfortunate  young  gentleman  of  liberal 
sentiments,  persecuted  bv  a  tyrannical  fa¬ 
ther  for  presuming  to  diHer  with  him  in 
politics.  'Flic  facts  are,  that  from  .some  low 
or  indiscreet  amor,  or  other  misconduct 
left  in  obscurity,  the  son  and  heir  was  cast 
olT,  and,  with  an  annuity  of  FloP,  came  to 
London,  where  he  studied  law,  as  many 
gfiy  young  Irishmen  then  si  i.iied  law', 
wrote  fugitive  verses  and  artiiles  for  the 
miscellanies  of  the  dav,  of  a  character 
which  [irocnred  him  the  friendship  of 
\\  ilkes,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Pell,  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  kSmollet.  I’lie  case  made  out  for 
this  gentleman  is  but  lame.  After  hanging 
loose  on  London  .society  for  eleven  years, 
he  got  rill  of  his  debts,  by  consenting  to 
cut  o!V  the  entail  of  the  estate,  and  was 
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soon  airain  as  deeply  in  del)l  as  ever.  To  | 
mend  liis  condition,  he  at  this  time  married  I 
a  young  Irish  lady,  a  Miss  Costelio,  very  j 
j)retty,  and  as  poor  as  himself.  Mr.  Can-; 
ning  now  became  a  wine-mercliant,  and  | 
tried  diil'erent  plans  to  maintain  his  family,  i 
hut  failed  in  them  all,  and  died  upon  the  1 
first  anniversary  of  the  hirlh-day  of  his  j 
distiiiiiuished  son.  'I'his  was  the  1 1th  of 
April,  1771.  His  allowance  of  XloO  a-year 
was  immediately  slopped,  as  Mr.  Canning’s 
marria<re  had  been  a  fresh  otTence  to  his 
family.  How  liis  young  widow  and  her 
cltild  were  supported  after  his  decease,  is 
unknown.  After  an  interval  of  some 
years,  Mrs.  Canning  appeared  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  stage,  under  the  auspices  of  Garrick, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  high  patronage  ; 
but  wat;ting  talent  and  experience,  she 
failed,  and  sank  into  an  inferior  provincial 
actress.  Nor  was  this  her  worst  misfor¬ 
tune.  In  this  wandering  and  exposed  con¬ 
dition,  the  friendless  young  woman  li)rmed 
a  connexion  with  a  drunken  and  thorouuhly 
protligatc  actor,  named  Ueddish,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  |)roducing  dilfereut  young 
actresses  under  the  e(piivocal  character  of; 
“  Mrs.  Reddish.”  Mr.  Hell  regards  the 
legal  claim  of  Mrs.  Canning,  to  the  name 
of  Reddish,  as  good  ;  and  she,  at  all  events,  J 
paid  the  full  penalty  of  connecting  herself 
with  this  infamous  and  worthless  per.son, 
who,  after  lingering  out  several  years  in  the  j 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  York,  died  there.  j 
“Airs.  Reddish”  was  still  playing  in* 
diil’erent  provincial  theatres.  When  at 
PlyuHiuth  she  captivated  a  .Mr.  Huiin,  a 
stage-struck  silk-mercer,  who  failed  in  busi¬ 
ness  shortly  after  his  marriage ;  and  at¬ 
tempting  the  stage,  failed  there  too.  He, 
however,  obtained  some  other  employment, 
and  died  leaving  his  wife  with  two  tlaugh- 
ters  and  a  son.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  imprudences  of  Airs.  Reddish,  or  Airs, 
llunn,  she  must  have  possessed  some  good, 
and  many  engaging  ijualiiies ;  for  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  she  retained 
the  respect  and  warm  atl'ectioii  of  her  gift¬ 
ed  son.  As  a  child,  and  a  very  young  boy, 
be  had  shared  her  evil  fortunes,  when  at 
their  lowest  ebb ;  and  though  early  es¬ 
tranged  from  her  care,  mnhing  ever  lessen¬ 
ed  Canning’s  devoted  and  heartfelt  attacli- 
ment  to  his  unfortunate  mother.  Let  us 
look  for  an  instant  at  the  childhood  of  the 
future  leading  boy  of  Eton,  and  Prime 
Minister  of  England. 

The  childhood  of  George  Canning  was 


pas.-ed  under  the  inauspicious  guardianship  of 
Air.  H eddish,  whose  disorderly’  Ijuhits  exclud- 
eil  the  possibility  of  moral  or  intellectual 
training.  The  jirolligacv’ of  his  life  commu¬ 
nicated  its  reckless  tone  to  his  houseliold,  and 
even  the  material  wants  of  his  family  were 
freipicntly  neglt  cteil  to  feed  his  excesses  else¬ 
where.  Yet  amiilst  these  unjiropitious  cir¬ 
cumstances.  the  talents  of  the  child  attracted 
notice  ;  and  Moody’,  (he  actor,  who  liad  con¬ 
stant  o]>portunitIes  of  seeing  him,  became 
strongly  interested  in  his  behalf.  Moody  was 
a  blunt,  honest  man,  of  rough  bearing,  but  of 
the  kirulliebt  disposition  ;  aiul  foreseeing  that 
the  hoy’s  ruin  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
(juence  of  the  as.*ociations  by  which  he  w’as 
i  .surrounded,  he  reso!ve«l  to  bring  the  matter  at 
!  once  under  the  noiice  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  hiirat- 
I  fortl  Cannitig.  'I'lic  step  was  a  bold  one  ; — 
for  there  had  been  no  previous  intercourse  lie- 
tween  the  fatnilie.s,  although  the  boy  was  then 
I  seven  or  eight  years  old.  Rut  it  succeeded 
I  Aloody  drew  an  indignant  picture  of  the  lioy’s 
'  situation;  declared  that  he  was  on  the  high- 
,  road  to  tlie  gallon’s”  (that  was  the  w’ord  ;) 

1  dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  promise  he  dis- 
j  played;  and  warmly  predicted,  that  if  proper 
means  were  taken  tor  bringing  him  forward 
I  in  the  world,  he  wouhl  one  day  become  a  great 
man.  Mr.  Stratford  C’atming  was  at  first  ex¬ 
tremely  unwilling  to  interl’ere  :  and  it  was  not 
until  the  negotiation  w’as  taken  up  by  other 
branches  of  the  family,  owing  to  honest 
.Moody’s  perseverance,  that  he  ultimately 
consented  to  take  charge  of  his  nephew’,  upon 
condition  that  the  intercourse  with  his  moth¬ 
er’s  connexions  .‘•hould  he  strictly’  abridged. 

Having  undertaken  this  responsibility.  Air. 
Stratford  Canning  disclmrged  it  faithfully. 

'riiero  arc  varying  accounts  of  whence 
the  funds  catnc,  which  suj)p()rted  young 
(,’atming  at  school  and  the  nniversity.  His 
first  school  was  that  of  Hyde  Ahhoy,  near 
Winche.^'ter,  on  the  master  of  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  hestowc<l  a  prehcn.lal  stall  in 
\V’inch(“<ter  (’athcdral  ;  and  by  the  advice, 
it  is  said,  of  Air.  Fox,  lie  was  sent  to 
Eton. 

At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  a  zealous 
Whig,  George  Canning  was  early  introduc¬ 
ed  to  Hurke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  other 
leading  Whigs,  among  whom  he  became  a 
.favorite.  He  was  speedily  di.;tiuguished 
at  I'toii,  where  lie  had  for  contemporaries 
the  Alanptis  of  Wellesley,  and  the  late 
j  Earl  Grey.  They,  with  othcr.^,  were  also 
;  his  associates  in  a  kind  of  debating  society, 
or  mimic  parliament,  wlicrc  uiilledged  ora¬ 
tors  and  politicians  tried  their  powers,  and 
imped  llieir  wings  for  higher  llights,  and 
where,  it  is  said,  “  lie  soon  won  distinction 
by  the  vigor  and  cleartiess  of  his  speeches, 
anticipating,  .upon  the  themes  of  the  hour, 
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DELL’S  LIFE  OF  CANNING. 

“  The  Life  of  the  lli^Iit  lion,  (ieorgt 
Cunnin^ry  Tly  Robert  Bell,  author  oj 
“  The  Jliston/  of  Rus.'iiaf  “  IJve.^  of 
Kn^lish  Roetsf  i^v  .  Pos't  octavo, 
pp.  Chapman  iN’  Hall. 

Thf.  deep  and  almost  universal  rcj:»ret 
felt  tor  tlie  premature  loss  of  Canninii, 
thougli  it  may  in  part  he  ascribed  to  the 
liberal  views  of  policy  which  distinguisiied 
the  Ia.st  years  of  liis  |)ul»lic  life,  was,  we 
think,  not  a  little  honoralilc  to  the  natu¬ 
rally  generous  sentiments  of  the  liritish 
people,  who  hail  something  both  to  forgive 
and  forget  in  the  jiast  history  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modern  political  adventurers. 
This  appellation  is  applied  with  no  pur¬ 
pose  of  dis[)arngement,  but  solely  as  the 
only  term  which  may  properly  describe  tlie 
early  position  and  lucky  star  of  a  friend¬ 
less  young  man,  who,  among  ten  thousand 
blanks,  drew  the  great  prize  ;  and  who  rose 
into  eminence  as  much  from  a  combination 
of  fortunate  accidents,  as  liy  the  native 
force  of  his  character  and  vigor  of  his 
intellect.  How  Canning  made  the  first 
great  step  remains  a  mystery,  which  .Mr. 
l?ell  has  not  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  M'lie 
.solution  may  probably  be  simple  :  .Mr. 
Pitt,  in  a  pre.ssing  emergency,  was  sorely 
in  want  of  aidcs-dc-camj)  in  the  House  ol’ 
(’ommons,  and  of  subordinates  and  useful 
.auxiliaries  in  the  government ;  and  here, 
ready  at  his  beck,  was  a  young  man  of 
brilliant  talents,  and  of  great  future  prom¬ 
ise, — not  the  worse  for  being  crimpeil  from 
the  enemy’s  ranks;  and  who,  called  into 
public  life  by  himself,  and  unfettered  by 
either  party  or  family  connexions,  might  be 
moulded  to  his  jnirpo.ses,  and  relied  upon  in 
every  e.vigency,  as  a  loyal,  and  perhaps  an 
unscrupulous  adherent.  'Phe  career  ol 
Canning  went  far  to  justify  the  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  choice  of  an  instrument  ; 
though,  if  the  statements  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  are  to  be  received  with<.ut  ipies- 
tion,  it  must  be  believed  that  the  declining 
chief  becaine,  at  last,  somewhat  jealous  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  elevated.  However 
all  this  may  be,  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that,  in  this  writing  and  »)ubiishing  age, 
no  per.sonal  memoir  of  a  statesman  so 
remarkable  in  his  fortunes,  so  ili.stingnish- 
eil  by  accomplishments,  ami  latterly  .so 
popular  with  the  nation,  should  have  ap- 
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peared  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
decease.  .Many  must  have  been  ready  and 
willing  for  the  task  ;  but  a  great  want  ex- 
isted,  which,  we  fear,  is  not  yet  supplied, — 
namely,  the  want  of  materials. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Mr.  Canning 
may  either  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  laying  his  personal  history  bene- 
iicially  before  the  world  ;  or  reasons  may 
exist,  though  they  can  hardly  be  good  rea¬ 
sons,  which  make  them  dislike  to  recur  to 
his  early  connexions  and  adventures.  'This 
much  is  certain, — that  though  Mr.  Bell  has 
turned  accessible  materials  to  the  be.'^t  pos¬ 
sible  account,  and  spared  no  pains  in  re¬ 
search,  lie  has  produced  little  that  is#nt 
once  new  and  valuable  in  the  biography  of 
Canning.  Wishing  posterity  much  good 
of  tlie  treasures  in  store  for  it  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  pajicrs  and  familiar  corresjiondencc  of 
[  Canning,  which  will  come  to  light  one  day, 
we  must  meanwhile  make  the  best  of  what 
we  have  here  obtained. 

.Mr.  Bell  possesses  one  quality  which,  if 
not  essential,  yet,  where  it  is  nnartected, 
ever  lends  a  grace  to  the  biographer — fer- 
vetit  admiration  of  his  hero.  To  him, 
Canning  is  a  great  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
consummate  orator,  and  a  highly  accom- 
pli.shed  and  virtuous  matt.  The  mantle  of 
his  love  is  even  lapjted  over  the  failitigs  of 
those  of  ( ’antiitig's  tiear  relatives,  to  whom 
the  world  will  be  much  more  niggard  of  its 
charity.  Not  contetit  with  tracing  his  de- 
scetit  to  the  Cannings  of  (iarvagh,  a  family 
of  Irish  gentry,  and  alsotinding  for  him  an 
!’!tiglish  descent  from  the  Cannings  of 
Foxcoie,  his  itntnediate  ancestor,  his  father, 
the  eldest  son  atid  heir  of  (iarvagh,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  not  a  little  of  a  scape¬ 
grace,  is  made  out  to  liave  been  an  ill-used 
and  unfortutiate  young  getitleman  of  liberal 
setitimcnts,  jter.^^ecuted  by  a  tyratitiical  fa¬ 
ther  for  presuming  to  dilfer  with  him  in 
politics.  'I'lie  facts  arc,  that  from  .some  low 
or  indiscreet  amor,  or  other  misconduct 
left  in  obscurity,  the  .son  and  heir  was  cast 
olf,  and,  with  an  annuity  of  FloO,  came  to 
London,  where  he  studied  law,  as  many 
g.ay  young  Irishmen  then  s»  idled  law, 
wrote  fugitive  verses  and  arliiles  for  the 
miscellanies  of  the  day,  of  a  character 
which  jirocured  him  the  friendship  of 
Wilkes,  and,  according  to  .Mr.  Bell,  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  Smollet.  The  case  made  out  for 
this  gentleman  is  but  lame.  After  hanging 
loose  on  Ijondon  .society  for  eleven  years, 
he  got  rid  of  his  debts,  by  consenting  to 
cut  ofl'  the  entail  of  the  estate,  and  was 
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soon  as  deeply  in  del)t  ns  ever.  To  ! 

mend  liis  condition,  lie  at  this  time  married  j 
a  young  Irish  lady,  a  xMiss  Costello,  very  j 
pretty,  and  as  poor  as  himself’.  Mr.  Can- | 
ning  now  became  a  wine-merchant,  atid  j 
tried  difterent  jilans  to  maintain  his  family,  i 
hut  failed  in  them  ail,  and  died  upon  the  | 
first  anniversarv  of  the  hirth-dav  of  his  I 
distinguished  son.  '1  his  was  the  1 1th  of' 
April,  HTl.  Ilis  allowance  of  TloO  a-year  j 
was  immediately  stopped,  as  Mr.  Canning’s  ! 
marriage  had  been  a  fresh  otVence  to  Ids  i 
family.  How  his  young  widow  and  her 
child  were  supported  after  his  decease,  is  j 
unknown.  After  an  interval  of  some  j 
years,  Mrs.  Canning  apjieared  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  stage,  under  the  auspices  of  Garrick, 
and  witfi  the  advantage  td’  high  patronage  ; 
but  wanting  talent  ainl  e.xperience,  she  J 
failed,  and  sank  into  an  inferior  provincial 
actress.  Nor  was  this  her  worst  misfor¬ 
tune.  In  this  wandering  and  exposed  con¬ 
dition,  the  friendless  young  woman  formed 
a  connexion  with  a  drunken  and  thoroughly 
profligate  actor,  named  Ueddisli,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  producing  different  young  ' 
actresses  under  the  eijuivocal  character  of’i 
“Mrs.  Reddish.’’  Mr.  Rell  regards  the' 
legal  claim  of  Mrs.  Canning,  to  the  name 
of  Reddish,  as  good  ;  and  she,  at  all  events,  ■ 
paid  the  full  penalty  of  connecting  herself 
with  this  infamous  and  worthless  person, 
who,  after  lingering  out  several  years  in  the. 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  York,  died  there. 

“Mrs.  Reihlish”  was  still  playing  in' 
different  provincial  theatres.  When  at 
Plymouth  she  captivated  a  Mr.  Hunn,  a, 
stage-struck  sdk-mercer,  who  failed  in  busi¬ 
ness  shortly  after  his  marriage ;  and  at¬ 
tempting  the  stage,  failed  there  too.  lie, 
however,  obtained  some  other  employment, 
and  died  leaving  his  wife  with  two  ilangh- 
ters  and  a  son.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  imprudences  of  Mrs.  Reddish,  or  Mrs. 
Hunn,  she  must  have  possessed  some  good, 
and  many  engaging  (pialiiies ;  for  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  she  retained 
the  respect  and  warm  affection  of  her  gift¬ 
ed  son.  As  a  child,  and  a  very  young  boy, 
be  had  shared  her  evil  fortunes,  when  at 
their  lowest  ebb ;  and  though  early  es- 
tranged  from  her  care,  nothing  ever  lessen¬ 
ed  Canning’s  devoted  and  heartfelt  attach¬ 
ment  to  Ins  unfortunate  mother.  Let  us 
look  for  an  instant  at  the  childhood  of  the 
future  leading  boy  of  Eton,  and  Prime 
Minister  of  England. 

The  childhood  of  George  Canning  was 
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pas.'cd  under  th.e  inauspicious  guardianship  of 
Mr.  Reddish,  whose  disorderly  habits  exclud¬ 
ed  the  possibiliiy  of  moral  or  intellectual 
training.  The  profligacy  of  his  life  commu¬ 
nicated  its  reckless  tone  to  his  housidiold,  and 
even  the  inat»  rial  wants  of  his  ftimily  were 
l’re»iuentlv  negh  cted  to  feed  his  excesses  else¬ 
where.  Vet  Jiinidst  these  unpropitions  cir¬ 
cumstances.  tin*  laU'uts  of  the  cliild  tiltracted 
notice  ;  and  Moo<ly%  the  actor,  who  had  con¬ 
stant  opjjorlunifies  of  seeing  him,  became 
strongly  interested  in  Ins  behalf.  Moody  was 
a  blunt,  honest  man,  of  rough  bearing,  but  of 
the  kindliest  dispo.<ition  ;  Jind  foreseeing  that 
the  hoy's  ruin  would  he  the  inevitable  conse- 
I  tpicnce  of  the  associations  by'  which  he  was 
[  surrounded,  he  reso!ve<l  to  bring  the  matter  at 
i  once  under  the  notice  of  Ins  uncle,  Mr.  Strat- 
1  ford  Canning.  'I'he  stop  was  a  hold  one  ; — 
for  there  had  been  no  previous  intercourse  he- 
j  tween  the  liunilies,  although  the  boy  was  then 
I  seven  or  eight  years  old.  Rut  it  succeeiied 
I  Moody  drew  tin  indignant  picture  of  the  hoy’’s 
'situation;  declanal  that  he  was  on  the  high¬ 
road  to  tlie  "  gallows”  (that  was  the  word  ]) 

I  dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  promise  lie  dis- 
’  played;  and  warmly  predicted,  that  if  proper 
means  were  taken  I’or  bringing  him  forward 
in  tlie  world,  he  would  one  day  become  a  great 
man.  Mr.  Stratford  Claiming  w;is  jit  first  ex¬ 
tremely  unwilling  to  interfere  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  negotiation  was  taken  up  by  other 
hranciies  of  the  family,  owing  to  lionest 
.Moody’s  perseverance,  that  he  ultimately 
consented  to  lake  charge  of  his  nephew,  upon 
condition  that  the  intercourse  with  his  nioth- 
('r’s  connexions  .‘•hould  he  strictly  abridged. 

1  laving  undertaken  this  responsibility'.  .Mr. 
Stratford  ( 'aiming  discliarged  it  faithfully. 

'J'here  are  varying  account-s  of  whence 
tlie  funds  ciiine,  which  .suiiporled  young 
(.'tinning  ;it  school  and  the.  university.  His 
first  .school  was  that  of  Hvdc  Abliov,  near 
Winche.ster,  on  the  master  of  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  bestowed  a  jirehen.'hd  stall  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  ;  and  by  the  ad\ice, 
it  is  said,  of  .Mr.  Fox,  he  was  .«ent  to 
I'^ton, 

At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  a  zetilous 
Whig,  (ieorgo  (Janning  was  early  introduc¬ 
ed  to  IJiirke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  other 
letiding  Whigs,  among  whom  he  became  a 
favorite.  He  was  speedilv  di.;tingiiished 
at  F.toii,  where  he  had  for  contemporaries 
the  .Manpiis  of  Wellesley,  and  the  late 
I  Earl  Grey.  They,  with  others,  were  also 
;  his  associates  in  a  kind  of  debtiting  society, 

;  or  mimic  parliament,  where  unfledged  ora¬ 
tors  and  politicians  tried  their  powers,  and 
imped  their  wings  for  higher  flights,  and 
where,  it  is  said,  “  he  soon  won  distinction 
by  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  his  speeches, 
anticipating,  .upon  the  themes  of  the  hour. 
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the  larger  views  of  the  fulure  statesman.” 
Already  tlie  staid,  serious,  and  studious  lad, 
appeared  to  he  forecasting  liis  future  ca¬ 
reer.  In  the  diary  of  \V ilberforce,  it  is 
sai<l,  “  Canning  never  played  at  games 
with  the  other  boys;  (juite  a  man  ;  forjd  of 
acting  ;  decent  and  moral.”  llis  conduct 
to  his  mother  all  this  while,  is  yet  better 
evidence  of  his  ripe  and  noble  character, 
and  sound  heart. 

He  made  it  a  sacred  rule  to  write  to  her  I 
every  week,  no  matter  what  might  he  the  I 
pressure  of  private  anxiety  or  public  busi- 1 
ness,  llis  letters  were  the  charm  and  solace  i 
of  her  life  ;  she  cherished  them  with  proud  I 
and  tender  solicitude,  and  always  carried  i 
them  about  her  person  to  show  them  exulting- ! 
ly  to  her  friends.  In  his  boyhood,  his  corn*- , 
spondence  treated  upon  ev(‘ry  suliject  of  in- 1 
terest  on  which  Ids  mind  was  engaged — hi.s 
studies,  his  associates,  his  prospects,  his! 
dream  of  future  distinction,  nourished  in  tlie  ' 
hope  that  its  realization  might  eivable  him,  at 
last,  to  place  his  mother  in  a  position  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  And  when  he  finally  reached  the  ■ 
height  of  that  dream,  lie  continueil  to  matdfest ) 
the  same  earnest  and  faithful  feelings.  No 
engagements  of  any  kind  were  ever  suH'ered 
to  interrupt  his  reguhir  weekly  letter.  .  .  . 

When  M  rs.  Huun  was  performing  sit  Ply¬ 
mouth,  he  would  sometimes  le.ave  his  studies  i 
at  Lincohrs  Inu,  to  comlort  her  with  his  pres¬ 
ence  ;  ami  whenever  he  came  it  was  a  Satur¬ 
nalia!  Shortly  before  her  final  settlement  at 
Hath,  in  J807,  she  resided  at  Winchester, 
where  she  had  some  cousiiis  in  an  inferior 
walk  of  life  ;  and  when  her  son — at  that  time 
the  centre  of  popular  admiration  wlierever  he 
moved — used  to  visit  her  there,  it  was  his  de¬ 
light  to  walk  out  in  company  with  these  hum¬ 
ble  friends,  and  with  them  to  receive  his  “  sal¬ 
utations  and  greetings  in  the  market-place.” 
One  recognizes  a  great  man  in  .=uch  behav¬ 
iour. 

It  had  always  been  an  object  of  jmramount 
anxiety  with  him  to  take  his  mother  oil’  the 
singe  ;  and  the  first  use  he  ma<lc  of  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  was  to  car.'-y 
lliat  object  into  eflect. 

On  retiring  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  ISOI,  from 
the  oflicc  of  under-secretary  of  state,  Caii- 
iiing  was  entitled  to  a  pension  of  ci'oOfl  a- 
year,  which  he  requested  to  have  settled  oti 
bis  mother.  There  have  surely  been  worse 
acts  of  public  men  than  this,  for  which 
Canning  was  reviled  by  party-writers, 
through  half  his  remaining  life. 

While  Canning  was  at  Eton,  and  still 
under  seventeeti,  The  Microcosm,  a  small 
weekly  paper,  of  which  a  great  deal  has 
been  said,  w^is  projected  by  him  and  a  few 
of  the  more  accomplished  Etonians,  and 
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obtained  a  degree  of  celebrity  ’which 
would,  we  apprehend,  he  looked  for  in  vain 
in  these  days  of  pinny  literature, — when 
every  manufacturing  town  annnally  pro¬ 
duces  more  good  verse  and  prose,  than  all 
the  great  schools  and  universities  j)ut  to¬ 
gether.  Every  subsequent  imitatioti  of  The 
Mil  rocosm,  has  failed,  though  some  of  them 
do  not  fall  inncli  short  of  the  original.  It 
was  a  lucky  iiit,  and  Canning,  its  principal 
supporter,  also  gained  the  largest  share  of 
its  laurels.  He  was  at  this  time,  and 
while  at  Oxford,  an  ardent  Whig,  and  was 
confirmed  in  this  political  bias,  m  l  only 
by  his  uncle,  hut  by  intercourse  with  the 
great  Whig  leaders. 

Canning’s  university  vacations  were  usu¬ 
ally  spent  at  some  of  their  seats,  where  the 
sprighil}  talents  of  the  young  and  well- 
conducted  Oxonian,  and  his  facility  in 
verse-making,  a  mighty  accomplishment  in 
those  days,  ensured  his  social  success. 
This  profitable  kind  of  relaxation  did  not 
lessen  his  diligence  in  study.  His  perse¬ 
vering  industry  at  all  times  equalled  his 
sparkling  brilliancy.  He  had  early  learned 
the  inqiortant  lesson  of  relying  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  of  exactly  measuring  and  estimat¬ 
ing  his  own  position.  Canning  left  Oxford 
with  a  high  reputation,  sustained  both  by 
solid  acipiirements  and  literary  achieve¬ 
ments;  and  went  to  study  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
This  step  affords  xMr.  liell  an  opportunity 
of  describing  the  poliiical  and  social  state 
of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  day;  that  of 
Fox,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
Whig  Clubs  and  Devonshire  House  in  the 
Irack-ground  ;  ;ind  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
(ieorge  HI.,  the  Court,  and  the  Tory  aris¬ 
tocracy,  at  hi.s  hack.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  brilliant  era  of  party  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  period  when  wit,  beauty,  rank, 
and  talent,  lent  their  blended  fascinations 
to  secure  recruits  into  the  rival  camps. 
'Phns  Mr.  Bell  ascribes  the  aexession  of 
the  late  Earl  Grey  to  the  liberal  party,  not 
to  his  own  earnest  convictions,  nor  to  the 
love  of  freedom,  hut  to  the  influence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  won  “  this 
jewel  of  price  ”  from  Pitt  and  Toryism,  to 
which  h.e  was  then  inclined,  to  Fox  and 
r/ihcralism.  The  real  influence  of  such 
fair  auxiliaries  as  the  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  or  of  Canning’s  early  patroness,  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  the  syren  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  ;  and 
it  is  probably  over-rated  by  Mr.  Bell,  who 
takes  a  wider  and  more  correct  view  of  the 
excited  state  of  popular  feeling,  at  *1:0 
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inonieiitous  crisis  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  just  wlicn  Canning  was  launched 
upon  public  life.  Among  those,  either  in¬ 
spired  by  the  example  of  the  Republicans 
of  France,  or  who,  through  the  press  or 
the  debating  societies,  at  this  period  can¬ 
vassed  public  artairs  and  public  men,  was 
one — 


the  high  road  to  greatness  of  some  kind  ;  hut 
how  it  is  to  end,  whether  he  is  to  he  a  martyr 
or  a  minis  er,  is  yet  a  leap  in  the  dark.  The 
crisis  approaches  that  is  to  determine  the 
doubt.  ^ 

What  follows  is,  we  apprehend,  sorne- 
j  what  apocryphal,  but  we  give  it  as  we  find 
i  it. 


A  student  of  pale  and  thoughtful  aspect,  j 
who  brought  to  the  nightly  contests  unusual  i 
fluency  and  grace  of  elocution.  He,  too,  along  i 
with  the  rest,  had  been  inspired  by  the  heroic  j 
spectacle,  had  pondered  upon  its  causes,  and  i 
•  exulted  over  its  prospects.  His  head  was  full' 
of  constitutions ;  for  Ids  studies  lay  amongst  i 
the  elementary  writers,  rather  than  the  special 
pleaticrs  and  lorm-mongcrs  of  the  law.  Ami ' 
alter  a  morning  of  close  reading  and  severe  ; 
reflection,  he  woidd  wend  his  way  in  the  eve-  i 
ning  to  one  of  these  debating  rooms,  and 
taking  up  his  place  unobserved,  watch  the  vi- ; 
cissiludes  of  the  discussion,  noting  well  its  ef- : 
feet  upon  the  ndscellaneous  listeners;  then, 
seizing  upon  a  moment  when  the  argument 
failed  I’rom  lack  of  resources,  or  ran  into  soph- : 
islry  or  exaggeration,  he  would  j)resent  him¬ 
self  to  the  meeting.  A  figure  slight,  hut  of 
elegant  proportions;  a  face  poetical  in  repose,  j 
but  fluctuating  in  its  expression  with  every  fu- 1 
gitive  emotion  ;  a  voice  low,  clear,  and  rich  j 
in  modulation  ;  and  an  air  of  perfect  breeding,  I 
prepares  his  hearers  for  one  who  possesses  su- ; 
perior  powers,  and  is  not  unconscious  ol'them. , 
He  ojiens  calmly — strips  his  topic,  of  all  ex¬ 
traneous  matter — distributes  it  under  separate 
heads — dispost's  of  objections  with  a  playful  i 
humor — rebukes  the  dangerous  excesst  s  ot  j 
preceding  s|)cakers — carries  his  auditors  i 
through  a  complete  syllogysm — eslablislies  1 
the  proposition  with  which  he  set  out — and  j 
sits  down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the' 
little  senate.  Aight  after  night  witnesses  siin- ' 
ilar  feats;  at  length  his  name,  gets  out;  he  i.s  : 
talked  of,  and  speculated  upon  ;  and  people  I 
begin  to  ask  (piestions about  the  stripling  who  i 
has  so  suddenly  apj)eared  amongst  them,  as 
if  he  had  fallen  from  the  sky. 

But  he  does  not  confine  his  range  to  the  de¬ 
bating  societies,  which  he  uses  as  schools  ot 
practice,  and  as  places  in  which  the  nature  of  j 
popular  assemblies  may  be  profitably  oh-  j 
served.  He  is  frequently  to  he  found  in  the  i 
soirees  of  the  Whig  notabilities,  where  the  I 
aristocracy  of  his  style  is  more  at  home  than  I 
amongst  the  crowds  of  the  forum.  Here  hisi 
cultivated  intellect  and  fastidious  taste  are  ap- 1 
predated  by  qualified  judges ;  and  these  re-  j 
fined  circles  cry  up  his  accomplishments  as  , 
eagerly  as  the  others  have  applauded  his  pa¬ 
triotism.  Popularity  besets  him  on  both  sides. 
The  societies  look  to  him  as  a  man  formed 
expressly  for  the  people  ;  and  the  first  Lord 
Lansdownc  (stranger  still!)  predicts  to  Mr. 
Bentham  that  this  stripling  will  one  day  be 
prime  minister  of  England !  He  is  plainly  on 


While  he  is  revolving  these  auguries  in  his 
mind,  and  filling  his  solitary  chamber  with 
phantoms  of  civic  crowns  and  strawberry- 
leaves,  flitting  around  his  head  in  tantalizing 
confusion,  a  note  is  hurriedly  put  into  his 
hand;  with  marks  ol‘  secrecy  and  haste.  It  is 
I’rorn  one  of  whom  he  has  but  a  slight  personal 
knowledge,  but  wdiose  notoriety,  if  we  may  not 
venture  to  call  it  fame,  is  lamiliar  to  him. 
The  purport  of  the  note  is  an  intimation  that 
the  writer  desires  a  confidential  interview  on 
matters  of  importance,  and  will  breakfast  with 
liim  on  the  following  morning.  The  abrupt- 
nes.s  of  the  self-invitation,  the  seriousness  ot' 
the  atlair  it  seems  to  indicate,  and  the  known 
clmracter  of  the  corres])ondent,  excite  the  sur- 
pri.se  of  the  hiw-student.  and  he  awaits  his 
visiter  with  more  curiosity  thtin  he  chooses  to 
betray. 

A  small  fresh-colored  man,  with  intelligent 
eyes,  an  obstinate  expression  of  face,  and 
pressing  ardor  of  mtuiner,  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance  the  next  morning  at  breakfast.  The  host 
is  collected,  as  a  man  should  be  who  holds 
himself  prepared  for  a  revelation.  The  guest, 
unreserved  anti  impatient  of  delay,  Imstens  to 
utd'ohl  his  mission.  Amt)ngst  tin;  speculators 
who  are  thrown  up  to  the  surface,  in  great  po¬ 
litical  emergencies,  ‘here  tin;  generally  some 
who  are  inisleil  by  the  gr.andeiir  of'  their  con¬ 
ceptions;  and  who,  in  the  jmrity  ;uid  integrity 
of  their  own  hearts,  cannot  see  the  evil  or  the 
tlanger  that  lies  bel'orc  them.  'I’his  was  a 
man  of  that  order.  He  enters  into  an  ani¬ 
mated  descrijition  of'  the  state,  of  the  country, 
traces  the  inquietude  of'  the  people  to  its 
source  in  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the 
government,  declares  that  they  are  resolved 
to  emiure  oppression  no  longer,  that  they  arc 
already  organized  for  action,  tliat  the  auspi¬ 
cious  time  has  arrived  to  put  out  their 
strength,  aiul  ends  by  the  astounding  an¬ 
nouncement,  that  they  have  selecteil  him — 
this  youth  who  has  made  such  a  stir  amongst 
iln'in — as  the  fittest  piTson  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  movement.  .Miracle  upon  mira¬ 
cle!  The  astonishment  of'  the  youth  who  re¬ 
ceives  this  communication  may  well  suspend 
his  judgment;  he  requires  an  interval  to  col¬ 
lect  himself,  tuid  decide;  and  then,  dismissing 
his  strange  visiter,  shuts  himself  up  to  think. 
In  that  interval  he  takes  a  step  wfiich  com¬ 
mits  him  for  life.  It  is  but  a  step  from  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  to  Downing  Street.  His  faith  in 
llie  people  is  shaken.  He  see.s  in  this  theory 
of  regeneration  nothing  but  folly  and  blood¬ 
shed.  His  reason  revolts  from  all  participa- 
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tion  in  it.  Ami  the  iie.xt  cJiainbcr  to  which  we-'  aimed  at  the  false  philo-sopliy  of  the  day,  but, 
1‘ollow  him,  is  the  <d().«et  ot  tlie  Minister,  to  hitting  l)eyond  its  jiroposed  inarb, as  the  theme 
whom  he  makes  his  new  conlession  of  faith, (  rises,  if  strikes  at  the  l>uke  of  Ibalford,  Soii- 


and  irives  in  In’s  final  adiierence.  1 

Ileader,  the  violent  little  man  was  AViliiam  | 
CJodwin.  the  author  of  the  ‘Mhilitical  .lnstice,-’| 
and  the  convert  was  Gcoriie  Cannintr. 

1 

There  are  many  other  theories  t'f  the! 
remarkable  conversion  of  Mr.  Canning,  j 
though  Mr.  IJell  adopts  this  as  the  most  I 
probable  titnong  them.  The  .simjile  truth  j 
seems  to  be,  that  Pitt  needed  .Mr.  Canning,! 
and  that  Mr.  Canning  was  ready.  Sir| 
Richard  Worsley  kindly  accepted  the  Ciiil-I 
tern  Hundreds:  and,  in  171)3.  the  vounn  i 
and  hopeful  aspirant  look  his  seat  for  New- 1 
port  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  even  in  his* 
first  session,  did  his  chief  good  service. 
Lord  (histlereagh,  .Mr.  .lenkinson,  and  .Mr.i 
IJtiskisson,  appeared  in  ibirliament  about  | 
the  same  time;  and  the  foundations  of 
those  fnlnre  friendships,  rivalries,  and  ani-, 
mosities  were  then  laid  which  lasted  through  1 
life.  However  Mr.  Bell  m;iy  otherwise 
fail,  he  always  succeeds  in  exalting  his 
hero,  by  comparison  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh. 

'J’he  subsetpient  career  of  Canning  is  to  i 
be  found  in  liis  Political  History,  and  in  | 
the  history  of  the  coutitry  and  of  Pallia-^ 
ment,  with  the  exception  of  such  episodes! 
as  the  aj)j)earance  of  “I'he  Anli-.Iacobin/'  I 
at  a  time  when  the  division  of  labor  not  be- j 
ing  so  well  understood  as  in  these  days  of. 
Peel,  party-writing,  whether  scurrilous  or! 
argumentative,  was  undertaken  by  minis- j 
ters  or  ollicial  persons,  ami  not  as  now  | 
more  safely  and  wisely  left  to  reviewers  i 
and  journalists.  All  the  “  irresistible”  wit  j 
found  in  “ 'Phe  .\nti-Jacobin,”  is  roundly  I 
claimed  by  .Mr.  Bell  for  Canning: — in  the  I 
eyes  of  ptisterity  it  will  seem  but  a  little  ail.  i 
Mr.  Ctinning  is  also  exonerated  from  the' 
grossness,  brutality,  and  actual  falsehood  i 
contained  in  this  uni<juc  publication,  which 
accpiittance  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  under-! 
stand,  while  he  is  slated  to  have  not  only  i 
planned  but  superintended  the  work,  and  * 
to  have  afterwards  expressed  regret,  not  for 
its  malignity  and  coarseness,  but  only  for 
‘‘  the  imperfection  of  his  piece.s”  in  its 
pages.  Let  us  take  the  case  on  the  a<lvo- 
cate’s  own  showing;  and  even  with  that 
we  cannot  agree  in  the  verdict. 

The  poem  of  ‘‘New  Morality”  is  on  all 
hands  ascribe^d  to  Mr.  Canning;  and  his  ex¬ 
clusive  title  to  it  appears  to  admit  of  little 
doubt.  This  satire,  as  the  name  implies,  is 


they,  Coleridge,  Godwin,  and  several  other 
minor  celebriiie.s.  Tlie  pa.ssages,  which  are 
clear  of  scornful  persoualitie.s,  arc  written  with 
that  unmislakeable  polish  which  at  once  de¬ 
clares  the  author.ship;  and  even  where  he 
lling.s  his  arrowy  conternjit  upon  Thelwall, 
W’illiams,  and  the  .^mall  fry  of  democratic 
agitatrir.s,  we  fancy  we  can  still  trace  him  in 
the  relinemcnt  of  the  point.s.  But  it  was  not 
in  weiLdiiy  or  savage  satire  that  Mr.  Canning’s 
sirenuth  lay — the  tomahawk  of  right  belonged 
to  the  author  of  the  ‘-Baviad”  and  .Ma‘viad.” 

M’hen  ‘‘  The  Anti-Jacobin”  was  started,  the, 
available  talent  of  the  Reform  party,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  greatly  prejionderated  over 
that  of  its  opponents.  An  engine  was  wanted 
that  should  make  up,  by  the  destructiveness 
of  its  ('xplosions.  for  the  hick  of  more  numer¬ 
ous  re.^ources.  That  engine  was  ]>lanned  by 
.Mr.  Canning,  who  saw  the  necessity  for  it 
clearly.  But  it  required  a  rougher  hand  than 
his  to  work  it — one.  too,  not  likely  to  wince  from 
mud  or  bruises.  The  author  of  the  ‘Hhiviad” 
and ‘LMa*viad,”  was  exactly  the  man — hard, 
coarse,  inexorable,  unscrupulous.  He  brought 
with  him  into  this  paper  a  thoroughly  brutal 
spirit;  the  personalities  were  not  merely  gross 
and  wanton,  but  wild,  ribald,  slaughtering :  it 
was  the  dissection  of  the  .shambles.  8uch 
things  had  their  eil’cet,  of  course,  at  the  time, 
and  they  were  written  for  their  elTect ;  but 
they  exhibit  such  low  depravity  ami  baseness 
— violating  so  llagranily  all  truth,  honor,  and 
decency,  for  mere  temporary  p.irty  objects, 
that  we  cannot  look  upon  them  now  without  a 
shudder.  Fox  was  assailed  in  this  jourtial  as 
if  he  were  a  high  way  m:m.  His  peaceful  re¬ 
tirement  at  8t.  Anne’s  Hill  was  invaded  with 
vulgar  jibes,  and  unintelligilile  bull'oonery; 
Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  others  were  attacked 
with  extravagant  personal  hostility  ;  Juul  there 
wa.s  not  an  individual  distinguished  by  re- 
spectalulity  of  character  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Iteformers,  who  was  not  mercilessly  tarred 
and  leatluu’ed  the  moment  he  ventured  into 
public.  Such  was  literally  the  “  'Weekly  Anli- 
Jaeoldn.” 

Such  was  The  Anti-Jacobin ,  and  Mr. 
Bell  gives  all  up  to  deserved  contempt 
and  oblivion,  save  “  its  ethereal  .«|)irit”  in 
the  poetical  burlesrpies  and  jenf-d’-rsprif, 
of  its  planner;  and  foretells  that  “The 
i  Knife-grinder”  will  last  “  as  long  as  the 
language  lasts;”  because  “  it  ridicules  at 
j  once  the  politics  and  the  Sapphics  of  Sou¬ 
they.”  This  is  .somewhat  strong.  W  hat 
would  be  said,  in  our  times,  of  such  a  trav¬ 
esty  of  Hood’s  “  Song  of  the  Shirt” — a 
poem  very  similar  in  spirit  to  that  of  Sou¬ 
they — although  a  Canning  had  written 
it? 
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Wo  learn  liitle  more  oT  the  personal  or 
private  history  of  Mr.  (,’anniii^;  and  it 
would  he  superlluons  to  trace  liis  public 
career.  He  had  nut  yet,  nor  for  many  a 
day  to  come,  relapsed  into  liberalism, 
which  was  in  some  measure  thrust  upon 
him  ;  but  he  continued  the  steady  and  able 
sujiportcr  of  the  I’itt  government  and  l*itt 
policy,  held  .some  lucrative  apjiointments, 
even  when  lii^  chief  was,  for  a  time,  laid 
aside;  and,  in  17‘.)9,  married  one  of  the 
wealthy  co-heiresses  of  the  tpo-famous 
General  Scott. 

It  is  usual  for  men  in  public  life, — 
statesmen  engaged  in  serious  business, — to 
give  up  llirting  with  the  muses,  and  all 
etForts  at  humor  save  a  passing  squib  which 
may  tell  on  the  House.  Not  so  the  clever  j 
Etonian,  the  prize-gainer  of  Oxford,  the 
contributor  to  Mrs.  Crewe’s  album,  and  to 
the  pages  of  the  juvenile  “  Microcosm” 
aiul  pungent  ”  .\nti-Jacobin.”  We  are 
told  that 

Mr.  Canning’s  humor  was  incessantly  ex¬ 
ploding  in  hon-mots  and  repartees.  He  could 
talU  epigrams.  He  w'as  so  prolific  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  ‘‘  good  things,”  that  if  he  had  not 
been  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  an  orator 
and  statesman,  he  might  have  do.sccnded  to 
us  with  a  more  dazzling  social  reputation  than 
Buckingham  or  Waller.  The  lines  on  Mr. 
Whitbread’s  speech,  thrown  olf  like  flashes 
of  light,  show  how'  rapidly  and  successfully 
he  could  cast  his  jest  into  any  shape  he 
jileased. 

Some  rather  poor  verses  are  quoted  as 
specimens  of  Canning’s  talent  for  this  sort 
of  clever  trifling.  He  was,  too,  it  appears, 
one  of  some  five  score  gentlemen  who 
severally  have  claims  to  originating  The 
(^uarttrli/  Rtvicir ;  and  “was  one  of  its 
most  di.«tinguishcd,”  though  certainly  not 
one  of  its  most  voluminous  contributors. 
When  Foreign  Secretary,  he  would,  we 
are  tolil,  sit  up  till  two  and  three  in  the 
morning,  polishing  the  style  of  his  des- 
jiatches  to  Chateauliriand,  from  his  sense 
of  the  literary  eminence  of  the  Frencli 
minister!  M'lienever  real  business  has  to 
be  transacted,  Heaven  defend  a  country 
from  either  a  long-wiiided  or  classical  and 
fastidious  Foreign  minister;  or  send  him 
to  the  Wellington  school,  to  learn  how  to 
write  short  and  pithy  despatches.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  his  patience  was  quite 
worn  out  by  the  pettiness  or  paltry  cunning 
of  Dutch  diplomacy  on  a  question  regard¬ 
ing  a  relaxation  of  the  tariff.  Canning  had 
recourse  to  a  favorite  weapon.  The  anec- 
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dote  is  characteristic.  The  negotiation 
had  been  dragged  on  from  montb  to  month, 
by  M.  Faick,  and  seemed  no  nearer  a  close. 
Canning’s  patience  was  fairly  worn  out,  and 
w  bile 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  our  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  was  one  ilay  attending  at  court,  a 
ilrsjKiich  in  cipher  was  hastily  ])ut  into  his 
hand.  It  was  very  short,  and  evidently  very 
urgent;  but  unfortunately.  8ir  Charles,  not 
expecting  such,  a  communication,  had  not  the 
key  of  the  cipher  with  him.  An  interval  of 
intcn.se  anxiety  follow’d!,  until  he  obtained  the 
key;  when  to  his  infinite  asioni.shment  he  de¬ 
ciphered  the  Ibllowing  despatch  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Atl'airs: — 

In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
I.o'  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much  ; 

With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content: 
we’li  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per 
cent. 

Twenty  per  cent. 

Twenty  per  cent, 

Nous  frapperons  Faick  w  ith  twenty  per  cent. 

(Jeoiice  Ca.n.vi.so. 

The  minister  kept  his  w’ord.  While  this 
singular  despatch  was  on  its  w'ay  to  the 
Hague,  an  order  in  council  w’a.s  issued  to  put 
into  elfeci  the  intention  it  announced. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  holds  liberal  opinions 
himself,  makes  as  good  a  vindication  as  the 
case  admits,  of  the  creed  wliich  guided 
Canning  for  thirty  years ;  or,  rather,  of  his 
unaccountable  tenacity  to  its  vulnerable 
points. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Canning  made  use  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration: — 

“  There  are  tw’o  questions  to  w’hich  I  wish 
to  reply.  1  have  been  asked,  w’hat  I  intend  to 
do  with  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
w’hen  it  i.s  brought  forward.  What  do  I  in¬ 
tend  to  do  w’ith  it?  Why,  oppose  it.  as  I  have 
invariably  done  during  the  whole  of  my’  par¬ 
liamentary  career.  What  do  I  intend  to  do 
with  the  Test  Act?  Oppose  it.” 

These  werii  the  incomprehensible  points  of 
Mr.  Canning’s  political  creed.  It  seems  that 
he  took  them  up  from  the  beginning  as  ar¬ 
ticles  ol‘ faith,  and  could  never  consent  to  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  the  test  of  reason. 

He  held  that  reform  meant  revolution.  So 
ilid  Mr.  Pitt — when  it  suited  his  purposes.  .  . 

It  i.s  surprising  that  the  barefaced  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  old  system  did  not  strike  Canning 
as  something  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
obligations  of  the  Constitution. 

He  must  liave  seen  it;  but  it  might  not 
suit  him  to  confess  as  much.  Upon  these 
weak  jioints  of  Canning’s  public  cliaracter, 
his  biographer  makes  many  excellent  ob¬ 
servations. 
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The  manly  part  which  Canning  acted  on 
the  trial  of  Q,ueen  Caroline,  and  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  that  unhappy  connexion, 
which  raised  him  in  the  esteem  of  generous 
minds  of  all  parties,  is  duly  commemo¬ 
rated  by  Mr.  Bell.  Neither  the  King,  nor 
yet  his  subservient  tools,  could  ever  for¬ 
give  the  contumacious  minister;  but  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  no  more,  and  Canning’s 
services  could  no  longer  be  dispensed  with. 
There  was  no  other  man,  of  the  Tory  party, 
fit  to  fill  office,  in  whom  the  nation  placed 
so  much  confidence.  He  therefore  became 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  got  rid,  for 
the  lime,  of  the  odium  and  embarrassment 
produced  by  such  domestic  questions  as 
Parliamentary  Reforni  and  the  Test  Act. 
Ilis  foreign  policy  commanded  universal 
approbation.  His  recognition  of  the  Span- 
ish-American  republics  shook  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  its  crazy  foundation,  and  gave 
a  finishing  blow  to  despotic  principles  in 
Europe.  We  must  here  indulge  in  a  quo¬ 
tation  to  which  we  are  moved  by  various 
considerations,  besides  exhibiting  Canning 
in  the  greatest  moment  of  his  public  life. 

In  violation  of  an  existing  treaty,  and  urged 
onward  by  apostolical  fury,  Spain  had  made 
a  perfidious  attempt  to  overthrow  the  new 
constitution  of  Portugal.  She  dreaded  the 
close  neighborhood  of  free  institutions ;  and, 
sustained  by  the  sinister  influence  of  France, 
she  resolved  to  make  a  powerful  effort  to  an¬ 
nihilate  them.  Intelligence  of  the  imminent 
peril  of  our  ancient  ally  reached  ministers  on 
the  night  of  the  8th  of  December,  1826 ;  on 
the  lilh  (Sunday  intervening)  a  message 
from  the  King  was  communicated  to  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  on  the  12th,  a  discussion  ensued, 
which  as  long  as  a  trace  of  English  eloquence 
shall  remain  amongst  the  records  of  the  world, 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Canning  was  now  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  wielding  an  influence  more  extended 
and  complete  than  any  Foreign  minister  in 
this  country  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  The 
subject  to  which  he  addressed  himself  in  this 
instance,  was  one  that  invoked  the  grandest 
attributes  of  his  genius,  and  derived  a  peculiar 
felicity  from  being  developed  by  a  British 
minister ;  and,  above  all,  by  that  minister  who 
had  liberated  the  new  world,  and  crushed  the 
tyrannies  of  the  old.  It  was  not  surprising, 
then,  that,  bringing  to  it  all  the  vigor  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  inJellect,  and  that  vital  beauty 
of  style  which  was  the  pervading  charm  of  his 
great  orations,  he  should  have  transcended  on 
this  occasion  all  his  past  efl'orts,  and  delivered 
a  speech  which  not  merely  carried  away  the 
admiration  of  his  hearers,  but  literally  inflam¬ 
ed  them  into  frenzy.  The  fabulous  spells  of 
Orpheus,  who  made  the  woods  dance  reels  and 


sarabands,  never  achieved  so  wonderful  a 
piece  ol’  sorcery  as  this  speech  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  achieved,  over  the  passions,  the  judg¬ 
ment,  the  prejudices,  and  the  stolid  unbeliefof 
ihe  House  of  Commons. 

After  giving  a  luminous  detail  of  the  long- 
existing  connexion  between  Portugal  and 
England,  and  the  obligations  by  which  we 
were  bound  to  assist  our  old  ally,  Mr.  Canning 
proceeded  to  state  the  ctise.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  the  eflcct  produced  by  the 
i'ollowing  little  sentence  : — 

The  precise  information,  on  which  alone 
we  could  act,  arrived  only  on  Friday  last. 
On  Saturday  the  decision  of  the  government 
was  taken — on  Sunday  we  obtained  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  his  Majesty — on  Monday  we  came 
down  to  Parliament — and  at  this  very  hour, 
w’hile  I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing 
this  House — Bkitibh  troops  are  on  their 
WAY  TO  Portugal.” 

The  House  fairly  vibrated  with  emotion  at 
this  unexpected  statement.  It  was  the  concen¬ 
tration  in  a  single  instant  of  the  national  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  whole  age.  At  every  sentence 
he  w'as  interrupted  with  huzzas  !  Then,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Portuguese  constitution: — 

“  With  respect  to  the  character  of  that  con¬ 
stitution,  I  do  not  think  it  right,  at  present,  to 
ofler  any  opinion  ;  privaUdy  I  Inive  my  own 
opinion.  But,  as  an  English  minister,  all  1 
have  to  say  is,  may  God  prosper  the  attempt 
made  by  Portugal  to  obtain  constitutional  lib¬ 
erty,  and  may  that  nation  be  as  fit  to  receive 
and  cherish  it,  as,  on  other  occasions,  she  is 
capable  of  discharging  her  duties  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe.”  ...  { 

Mr.  Canning  had  now  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  his  fame.  His  ambition  had  accomplished 
nearly  its  highest  aims — his  genius  had  over- 
w’helmed  all  opposition.  How  little  did  Eng¬ 
land  anticipate,  at  this  proud  moment,  that  she 
was  so  soon  to  lose  her  accomplished  and  pa¬ 
triotic  statesman! 

The  brief  remainder  of  Canning’s  life 
was  full  of  event  and  interest.  His  foreign 
policy  had  exalted  him  with  all  that  was 
enlightened  and  liberal  in  Britain  or  in  Eu- 
rope  ;  and  the  struggle  which  followed  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  invidious 
attempt  made  to  baffle  and  crush  him,  en¬ 
gaged  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the 
whole  nation  in  his  behalf.  The  meanness, 
ignorance,  and  duplicity  which  at  this  time 
marked  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  in  particular,  “  The  King’s 
Friends,”  is  as  disgraceful  as  any  thing  to 
be  fou[id  in  the  history  of  Faction.  But 
the  parvenu,  the  man  who  had  dared  to 
hold  independent  opinions  about  questions 
upon  which  “  the  Duke  ”  and  “  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  ”  entertained  adverse  prejudices, 
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happily  triumphed,  through  his  own  inher- ' 
eiil  strength,  backed  as  it  was  by  public 
opinion  all  but  universal  ;  for  the  party  op¬ 
posed  to  Canning’s  appointment  to  the  I 
place  of  First  Minister  w  as  not  numerically 
greater  nor  much  more  weighty,  when  j 
fairly  placed  in  the  scale,  than  that  of  those 
noble  individuals  now'  termed  “  Protection- , 
isls.”  It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment 
for  Canning  when,  in  spite  of  the  formida¬ 
ble  combination  of  peers  and  boroughmon- 
gers,  in  contempt  of  their  protests  and  re¬ 
monstrances,  Mr.  C.  Wynn  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  moved  for  a  new 
writ  of  the  borough  for  which  Canning  sat, 
he  “  having  accepted  the  t)fhce  of  First  ■ 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.”  Thisi 
was  on  the  12th  of  April,  1827  ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  August  he  expired,  at  the  age  of  j 
fifty-seven  ;  his  death  accelerated,  if  notin 
a  great  measure  caused,  by  the  most  unre¬ 
mitting  and  ungenerous  party-hostility  ever  ■ 
witnessed  in  England,  acting  upon  a  proud 
and  singularly  sensitive  mind.  Deserted  in 
the  most  ignominious  way  by  the  leaders  of 
wbat  had  been  his  own  party,  he  sought 
and  found  able  auxiliaries  among  the 
Whigs;  and  w'auted  but  a  longer  term  of 
life  to  have  consolidated  a  strong  and  an 
improved  government ;  though  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that,  comparing  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  with  the  men  who  have  succeeded 
him,  the  cause  of  rational  freedom  has  by 
his  death  lost  any  thing. 

In  Cabinet  cycles  the  same  state  of 
things  often  curiously  comes  round  again. 
But  though  without  the  same  hearty  support 
from  the  ojiposition  which  Canning  receiv¬ 
ed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  every  way  too  pow¬ 
erful  to  be  so  easily  assailed  or  shaken  as 
the  earlier  victim. 

Of  Canning’s  last  struggle  it  is  said  : — 

The  tone  of  the  oj)poRilion  throughout  the 
irregular  and  intemperate  discussions  which 
took  place  at  dilTerent  times  on  the  ministerial 
changes,  plainly  betrayed  the  animus  w’hich 
lay  ai  the  bottom.  Mr.  Canning  was  literally 
baited  in  both  Houses.  The  attacks  which 
were  ntade  upon  him  are  unparalleled  in  our 
parliamentary'  history  for  personality  ;  their 
coarseness,  malignity',  and  venom  are  all  of  a 
personal  character.  It  was  not  against  a  sy's- 
lem  of  policy  they  were  directed — nor  against 
special  opinions  or  doctrines;  but  against 
Mr.  Canning  himself.  His  eminence,  his  pop¬ 
ularity,  iiis  talents,  made  him  the  prey  of  envy 
and  detraction  ;  and  this  w'a.s  the  ground  of 
hostility  upon  which  he  was  hunted  to  the 
death,  when  official  difficulties  were  tliickcning 
round  him,  and  his  health  was  giving  way  un¬ 


der  mental  anxiety  and  physical  sufferings. 
They  chose  their  moment  well,  and  used  it  re¬ 
morselessly'. 

To  all  the  assaults  in  the  Commons,  Mr. 
Canning  made  instant  response.  In  the 
Lords,  Ins  new  VV’hig  allies  rendered  full  and 
ample  justice  to  his  character.  There  was 
only  one  speech  left  unansw'ered — that  of 
Lord  Grey. 

This  was  a  speech  which  does  little  hon¬ 
or  to  the  memory  of  a  Whig  noted  in  his 
day,  but  yet  a  man  who  often  betrayed  nar¬ 
row  views  and  strong  prejudices. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  Parliament 
was  prorogued.  The  fearful  excitement 
was  over  ;  and  the  Premier,  already  under¬ 
mined  in  health,  sank  into  collapse.  On 
the2()th  of  July,  having  .accidentally  taken 
cold  and  suffered  from  rheumatism,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  villa 
for  change  of  air.  On  the  30th  he  waited 
for  the  last  time  on  the  King  at  Windsor, 
who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  his  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  suffering  the  most  severe 
pain,  he  died  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
month,  in  the  same  chamber  where  Fox 
had  breathed  his  hast  breath.  He  was  bu¬ 
ried  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  tomb  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
permanent  estimate  which  posterity  will 
form  of  his  public  character  and  services, 
no  English  minister  was  ever  more  pro¬ 
foundly  and  generally  lamented.  His  death 
was  universally  felt  as  a  national  calamity, 
and  mourned  over  as  a  private  sorrow. 

We  are  certainly  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bell  for  his  able  and  compendious  Life  of 
Canning,  with  which  the  world  must  be 
contented  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  “  The 
Canning  Papers”  shall  emerge  into  the 
broad  light  of  The  lloic.  His  letters  of 
forty  years  to  his  mother,  who  predeceased 
him  only  by  a  few  months,  and  which  were 
j  returned  to  the  writer  on  her  death,  would 
of  themselves  form  a  most  interesting  col- 
j  lection. 


From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  BRIT¬ 
ISH  POETRY. 

’Tis  sixty  years  since  a  thin  (piarto  vol¬ 
ume  appeared  in  London  with  the  plain  and 
unpretending  title  of  An  Ode  to  Supersti¬ 
tion,  and  some  other  Piems^  and  exactly 
I  the  same  number  of  years  since  a  thin  oc- 
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tavo  appeared  at  Kilmarnock,  entitled,  j 
Por.ms,  cliirfii/  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  '- 
The  thin  rpiarto  was  the  production  ot  i 
Samuel  Rogers,  a  yonng  frenileman  ot'  ed¬ 
ucation,  the  son  of  a  London  hanker;  the  | 
thin  octavo  the  production  ot*  lloherl* 
Rums,  a  Scotti>h  phnighhoy,  without  ciln- 
cation,  and  almost  without  a  penny  in  tlici 
world. 

’  Tis  fifty  years  since  Riirns  was  bnrietl 
ill  the  kirkyaril  (*f  St.  Michaefs  ;  , 

“Orarlv  ri|»o,  ta  tliy  almmiant  store, 

\N  lial  cniiltl  iuivaiicing  age  liave  uilded  more  1” 

While  the  poet  of  tlie  Ode  to  Superstition  j 
is  still  among  us,  full  t'f  years  and  full  of 
health,  and  as  much  in  love  with  poetry  as  j 
ever.  “It  is,  I  confess,”  says  Cowley, 
“  but  seldom  seen  that  the  poet  dies  before 
the  man  ;  for  when  once  we  fall  in  love 
with  that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to 
court  it  as  a  mistress,  but  marry  it  as  a 
wife,  and  take  it  for  better  or  worse,  as  an 
inseparable  companion  of  our  whole  life.” 
It  was  so  with  Waller  when  he  was  eighty- 
two,  and  is  so  with  Mr.  Rogers  now  that 
he  is  eighty-one.  Long  may  it  be  so  : — 

“  If  envious  buckles  view  wi'  sorrow 
Tliy  lengtiioiied  days  on  this  blest  morrow, 
May  Desolation’s  long-teetbed  liarrow. 

Nine  miles  an  hour. 

Rake  tiiein,  like  Sodom  and  (iomorrab. 

In  brunstanc  stoure.” 


verse  was  to  usurp  the  place  of  poetry,  de¬ 
sire  for  skill,  and  the  ambition  and  impru¬ 
dence  of  daring  for  the  flight  and  the  rap¬ 
tures  of  the  true-horn  poet. 

11  such  is  the  case,  that  Loctry  is  pretty 
well  extinct  among  us — which  no  one,  I 
beliete,  has  the  hardihood  to  gainsay — a 
retrospective  review  of  what  our  great  men 
accomplished  in  the  long  and  important 
reign  of  King  George  III.  (the  era  that  has 
just  gone  by)  will  not  be  deemed  devoid  of 
interest  at  tliis  time.  'The  subject  is  a  very 
varied  one,  is  as  yet  without  an  historian, 
nor  has  hitherto  received  that  attention  in 
critical  detail  so  pre-eminently  due  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  productive  of  so  many  poems  of  real 
and  lasting  merit, — poems  as  varied,  1  may 
I  add,  as  any  era  in  onr  literature  can  exhib- 
:  it,  the  celebrated  Elizabethan  period,  per- 
I  haps,  but  barely  excepted. 

■  A  new  race  of  poets  came  in  with  King 
'  George  III.,  for  the  poets  of  the  preceding 
.  reigns  who  lived  to  witness  the  accession  of 
j  the  king  either  survived  that  event  but  a 
j  very  few  years,  or  were  unwilling  to  risk 
I  their  reputations  in  any  new  contest  for 
I  distinction.  Young  was  far  advanced  in 
;  years,  and  content — and  wisely  so — with 
'  the  fame  of  his  Satires  and  his  Night 
j  Thoughts ;  Gray  had  written  his  Kltgy 
!  and  his  Odes,  and  was  annotating  Linnreus 
within  the  walls  of  a  colleije  ;  Shenstone 
found  full  occupation  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  laying  out  the  Leasovves  to  suit 


"Waller  “  was  tlie  delight  of  the  House  ofi  the  genius  of  the  place;  Johnson  was  put 
Commons,  and,  even  at  eighty,  he  said  the  j  above  necessity  and  the  booksellers  by  a 
liveliest  things  of  any  among  them.”  How  pension  from  the  crown;  Akenside  and 


true  of  Rogers,  at  eighty,  at  his  own,  or  at!  Armstrong  were  pursuing  their  profession 
any  other  table  !  of  physicians  ;  Lyttleton  was  busy  putting 

The  poet  of  An  Ode  to  Superstition  has  points  and  periods  to  his  History  ;  Smollett, 
outlived  a  whole  generation  of  poets,  poet-  in  seeking  a  precarious  livelihood  from 
asters,  and  poetitos ;  has  seen  the  rise  and  |  prose;  and  Mallet  employed  in  defending 
decline  of  schools.  Lake,  Cockney,  and  j  the  administration  of  J..ord  Bute,  and  earn- 


Satanic — the  chaugefid  caprices  of  tase — j 
the  injurious  elfects  of  a  coterie  of  friends' 
— the  impartial  verdicts  of  Time  and  a'' 
third  generation — another  Tenijile  of  Fame  ■ 
— a  new  class  of  occupants  in  many  of  the 
niches  of  the  old — restorations,  depositions, 
and  removals,  and  what  few'  are  allowed  to 
see,  his  own  position  in  the  Temple  pretty  ! 
well  determined,  not  so  hijrh  as  to  be  won- ! 
dered  at,  nor  so  low'  that  he  can  escape 
from  envy  and  even  emulation.  Nor  is 
this  ail  :  he  has  lived  to  see  poetry  at  its 
last  gasp  among  us;  the  godlike  race  ol 
the  last  generation  expiring  or  extinct,  and 
no  new-comers  in  their  stead  ;  just  as  it 
Nature  chose  to  lie  fallow  for  a  time,  and 


ing  the  wages  of  a  pension  from  the  minis¬ 
ter.  'J'hree  alone  adhered  in  any  w'ay  to 
verse  :  Mason  was  employed  in  contemplat¬ 
ing  his  Knglish  (iarden  ;  Glover,  in  brood¬ 
ing  over  his  posthumous  Athenaid ;  and 
Home,  in  w  riting  new  tragedies  to  eclipse, 
if  possible,  the  early  lustre  of  his  Douglas. 

'I'liere  w'as  room  fora  new  race  of  poets. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  a  new-  set  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  distinction  came  forward  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  old.  I'he  voice  of  the 
Muse  was  first  awakened  in  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen.  1  can  find  no  earlier  piiblicti- 
tion  of  the  year  17(>0  than  a  thin  octavo  of 
seventy  pages,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  enti¬ 
tled,  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  collect^ 
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cd  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Krse  Ian- 
guage,  the  first  edition  of  a  work  which  has 
had  its  inlUience  in  the  literature  of  out 
country,  tlie  far-famed  Ossian,  the  favorite 
poem  of  the  <;rtat  Napoleon.  “  Have  you 
seen,”  says  (jray,  “the  Krse  Fragments 
since  they  were  printed  ?  I  am  more  puz¬ 
zled  than  e\er  about  their  antiquity,  though 
I  still  incline  (against  every  hiuly’s  opinion) 
to  believe  them  old.'’  Many,  like  Ciray, 
were  alive  to  their  beauties:  inquiry  was 
made  upon  impiiry,  and  dissertation  led  to 
dissertation.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
the  points  in  dispute  were  settled,  and  the 
authorship  brought  home  to  the  j)en  of  the 
translator.  The  fragments  have  had  a 
beneficial  and  a  lasting  efiect  upon  English 
literature.  The  grandeur  of  Ossian  em¬ 
boldened  the  wing  of  the  youthful  Byron, 
and  the  noble  daring  of  the  allusions  and 
illustrations  countenanced  the  author  of 
'I'he  Him/:  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  in  what 
was  new  ami  hazardous,  when  llayley  held, 
and  Darwin  was  about  to  assume,  a  high 
but  temporary  position  in  our  poetry. 

The  Aberdeen  volume  of  poems  and 
translations  (Hvo.  17G1)  was  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  of  Beattie,  the  author  of  The 
Minstrel.  So  ligluly,  we  are  tohi,  did 
Beattie  think  of  this  collection  that  he  used 
to  destroy  all  the  copies  he  could  procure, 
and  would  only  sutler  four  of  the  pieces — 
and  those  much  altered — to  stand  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  Minstrel.  Beattie 
acquired  a  very  slender  reputation  by  this 
first  heir  of  his  invention  ;  nor  would  it 
appear  to  have  been  kmnvn  much  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  Marischal  College,  before 
the  ^^instre^  drew  attention  to  its  pages, 
and  excited  curiosity  to  see  what  the  suc¬ 
cessful  poet  on  this  occasion  had  written 
unsuccessfully  before.  In  the  same  year 
in  which  Beattie  appeared,  a  new  candi¬ 
date  came  forward  to  startle,  astonish,  and 
annoy.  'Fhc  reputation  of  a  poet  of  higher 
powers  than  Beattie  seemed  likely  to  ex¬ 
hibit  would  have  sunk  before  the  fame  ol 
the  new  aspirant.  I  allude  to  Churchill, 
whose  first  publication,  The.  Jlosciad,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  March  of  1701,  and  without 
the  author’s  name.  'Fliis  was  a  lucky,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  clever  hit.  'Fhe  town,  a 
little  republic  in  itself,  went  mad  about  the 
poem  ;  and  when  the  author’s  name  was 
prefixed  to  a  second  edition,  the  poet  was 
welcomed  by  the  public,  as  no  new  poet 
liad  ever  been  before.  Nor  was  his  second 
publication — his  Apology — inferior  to  his 


first.  His  name  was  heard  in  every  circle 
of  fashion,  and  in  every  cofiee-house  in 
town.  Nor  did  he  sutler  his  rejiutation  to 
llag,  but  kept  the  public  in  one  continual 
slate  of  excitement  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  attackeil  the  whole  race  of  ac¬ 
tors  in  his  Rosciad  :  the  Critical  Review¬ 
ers  (the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review¬ 
ers  of  the  day),  in  his  Apology  ;  the  whole 
Scotlisli  nation,  in  his  Rrophtey  of  Fam- 
ine  ;  Dr.  Johnson,  in  'I'lie.  Ghost;  and  Ho¬ 
garth,  in  A  Familiar  Fpistle.  Every  per¬ 
son  of  distinction  expected  that  it  was  to 
be  his  turn  next  ;  and  there  was  no  saying 
where  his  satire  would  not  have  reached,  for 
he  was  busy  with  a  caustic  dedication  to 
Warburton  when,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
I7()4,  he  died  at  Boulogne,  at  the  too  early 
age  of  three-and-thirty.  Dr.  Young  sur¬ 
vived  him  nearly  a  year.  What  the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  I’ope  in  Satire  thought  of  the 
new  satirist,  no  one  has  told  us. 

While  “  the  noisy  Churchill  ”  engrossed 
to  himself  the  whole  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  a  poem  appeared  in  May  n(>*2,  likely 
to  outlive  the  caustic  etlusions  of  the  sat- 
;  irist,  because,  with  equal  talent,  it  is  based 
on  less  Heeling  materials.  This  was  The. 
Shipwreck,  a  Foem,  in  Three  Cantos,  by  a 
Sailor;  better  known  as  Falconer’s  Ship¬ 
wreck,  and  deservedly  remembered  for  its 
“  simple  tale,”  its  beautiful  transcripts  of 
reality,  and  as  adding  a  congenial  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  British  subject  to  the  great  body  of 
our  island  poetry.  'J'he  popularity  of 
Churchill  kept  it  on  the  slielves  of  the 
booksellers  for  a  time,  but  it  soon  rose  into 
a  reputation,  and  nothing  can  now  occur 
to  keep  it  down. 

When  Goldsmith  published  his  first  poem 
{'The  'Traveller)  in  the  December  of  1704, 
Churchill  had  been  dead  a  month,  and 
there  was  room  for  a  new  poet  to  supply 
his  place.  Nor  were  critics  wanting  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  help  it  forward. 
“  Such  is  tlie  poem,”  says  Dr.  Johnosn,  who 
reviewed  it  in  the  Critical  Review,  on 
wliicli  we  now  congratulate  the  public,  as 
on  a  production  to  which,  since  the  death 
of  Pope,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
thing  etpial.”  This  Wias  high  jiraise,  not 
considered  undeserxed  at  the  time,  nor 
thought  so  now.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
reputation  of  the  'Travefllh',  that  it  was 
likely  to  have  led  to  a  further  succession  of 
poets  in  the  school  of  J*ope,  but  for  the 
timely  interposition  of  a  collection  of  po¬ 
ems  which  called  our  attention  off  from 
the  study  of  a  single  school,  and  directed 
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the  young  and  rising  poets  to  a  wider 
range  for  study  and  imitation. 

This  collection  of  poems  was  Percy’s 
Rcli(juts  of  Ancient  Kn^Hah  Poctnj^  one 
of  the  most  tasteful  collections  of  poems  i 
in  any  language,  and  one  of  the  best  and  ! 
most  widely  known:  “The  publication  ofi 
which,”  says  Southey,  “  must  form  an  ' 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  poetry  w  henever  ^ 
it  is  written.”  The  first  edition  appeared  ; 
in  1765,  a  year  remarkable  in  more  ways, 
than  one.  Dr.  Young,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  poets  of  the  last  generation,  died  at  the 
great  age  of  eighty-four,  on  the  5th  of 
April ;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  the  still  surviving 
jiatriarch  of  the  past  generation  of  poets,  j 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  July  of  the  same 
year. 

The  eOect  of  the  Rcliqurs  w’as  more  im¬ 
mediate  than  some  have  been  w'illing  to 
imagine.  The  Hermit  of  Goldsmith,  a  j 
publication  of  the  following  year,  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  Reiiques ;  and  the  Min:itre.I  of, 
Beattie,  a  publication  of  the  year  1771,  in  ^ 
the  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
volumes.  If  Percy  had  rendered  no  other  { 
service  to  literature  than  the  suggestion  of 
the  Minstrel^  his  name  would  deserve  re- 1 
spect.  “  The  Minstrel,”  says  Southey,  J 
“  was  an  incidental  effect  of  Percy’s  vol¬ 
umes.  Their  immediate  consequence  was  j 
to  produce  a  swarm  of  ‘  legendary  tales,’  : 
bearing,  in  their  style,  about  as  much  re-  I 
semblance  to  tlie  genuine  ballad  as  the  he¬ 
roes  of  a  French  tragedy  to  the  historical  i 

Cl  -  I 

personages  whose  names  tliey  bear,  or  a  set 
of  stage-dances  to  the  lads  and  lasses  of  a* 
village-green,  in  the  old  times  of  the  may-  j 
pole.”  This  was  the  more  immediate  ef- ! 
feet ;  the  lasting  result  of  the  Reiiques  \ 
was  their  directing  the  rude  groupings  of 
genius  in  a  Scott,  a  Southey,  a  Coleridge,  j 
and  a  Wordsworth.  j 

Beattie  reappeared  in  1766  with  a  vol- 1 
ume  of  poems,  belter  by  far  than  w  hat  he  ! 
had  done  before,,  but  still  insufficient  to 
achieve  the  reputation  which  the  Minstrel 
subsequently  acquired  for  the  author  of  the 
volume.  A  second  candidate  was  Cunning¬ 
ham,  a  player,  still  remembered  for  his 
Kate  of  Aberdeen,  a  short  but  charming 
piece  of  simple-hearted  poetry.  Poor  Cun¬ 
ningham  made  no  great  way  with  his  verse  ; 
he  had  dedicai^d  his  volume,  with  all  the 
ambition  of  an  actor,  to  no  less  apersonage 
than  Garrick ;  but  the  head  of  the  pa¬ 
tentee  players  received  tlie  stroller’s  poetry 
with  indifference,  and  did  not  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  repay — w'hich  he  commonly  did — 
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his  encomiums  “  in  kind.”  But  the  poet 
of  the  year  1766  was  .-Viistey,  with  his  jVew 
Bath  Guide. 

“  There  is  a  new  thing  published,”  says 
Walpole,  “  that  will  make  yon  .^plit  your 
cheeks  with  laughing.  It  is  called  the  New 
Hath  Guide.  It  stole  into  the  world,  and,  for 
a  forlniglit,  no  soul  looked  into  if,  concluding 
Its  name  was  its  true  name.  INosuch  thing. 
It  is  a  set  of  letters  in  verse,  describing  the 
life  at  Rath,  and  incidentally  every  thing  else  j 
hut  so  much  tvit,  so  much  humor,  fun,  and  po¬ 
etry,  never  met  together  before.  I  can  say’  it. 
by  heart,  and,  if  I  had  lime,  would  write  it  you 
down  ;  for  it  is  not  yet  reprinted,  and  not  one 
to  be  had.” 

Gray  commended  it  to  Wharton,  and  Smol¬ 
lett  wrote  his  Humphrey  ('linker  (the  last 
and  best  of  his  w’orks)  on  Anstey’s  princi¬ 
ple  in  his  Guide. 

A  publication  of  the  year  1767,  called 
the  Beauties  of  English  Poesy,  selectedby 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
The  .selection  seems  to  have  been  made  as 
a  sort  of  antidote  to  Percy’s  Reiiques. 
“  My  bookseller  having  informed  me,”  he 
says,  “  that  there  w’as  no  collection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  among  us  of  any  estimation,  . 
...  I  therefore  offer  this,”  he  adds,  “  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  as  the  best  col¬ 
lection  that  has  yet  appeared.  I  claim  no 
merit  in  the  choice,  as  it  was  obvious,  for 
in  all  languages  the  best  productions  are 
most  easily  found.”  It  will  hardly  be  be¬ 
lieved  by  any  one  who  hears  it  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  poet  of  Goldsmith’s  taste  in 
poetry  could  have  made  a  selection  from 
our  poets  without  including  a  single  poet 
(Milton  excepted)  from  the  noble  race  of 
poets  who  preceded  the  Restoration.  Yet 
such,  however,  is  the  case, ;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  the  prineijile  on  which  the  se¬ 
lection  would  appear  to  have  been  made, 
that  it  was  meant  as  an  antidote  to  Percy’s 
publications,  or  that  Goldsmith  (and  this  is 
not  unlikely)  w\as  perfectly  unacquainted 
i  w  ith  the  poets  of  a  period  previous  to  Dry- 
den  and  Pope. 

Michael  Bruce,  a  young  and  promising 
j  poet,  died  in  the  year  1767,  at  the  too  early 
1  age  of  tw^enty-one.  Some  of  his  poems, 
j  and  they  were  posthumonsly  ])ublished, 

!  w'ithout  the  last  touches  of  the  author — 

I  possess  unusual  beanties,  llis  Lochlevcn 
I  is  callen  by  Coleridge,  “  a  poem  of  great 
'merit;”  and  the  same  great  critic  directs 
attention  to  what  he  calls  “  the  following 
exquisite  passage,  expressing  the  effects  of 
a  fine  day  on  the  human  heart  — 
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“  Fat  on  t!ie  plain  and  mountain’s  sunny  side. 
Large  droves  of  oxen,  and  the  fleery  flocks, 
Feed  undisturb’d  ;  nn<l  fill  the  eclioing  air 
With  music  grateful  to  the  master’s  ear. 

The  traveller  stops,  and  gazes  round  and  round 
O’er  all  the  scenes  that  animate  his  heart 
With  mirth  and  music.  Ev'n  the  mendicant) 
Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  old  grey  stone. 
Sole  sitting,  suns  him  in  the  pnblie  way, 

Feels  his  lieart  leap,  and  to  himself  he  sings.” 

Another  poet  whose  song  ceased  before 
he  had  time  to  do  still  better  things,  was 
poor  Falconer,  who  perished  at  sea,  in  the 
Aurora  frigate,  in  the  year  1769.  He  had 
sung  his  own  catastrophe  in  his  tShiptcrcck 
only  a  few  years  before. 

The  poem  of  the  year  1770  was  The 
Deserted  Village — in  some  respects  a  su¬ 
perior  poem  to  The  Traveller.  It  was  im¬ 
mediately  a  favorite,  and  in  less  than  four 
months  had  run  through  five  editions.  Gray 
thought  Goldsmith  a  genuine  poet.  “  I  was 
with  him,”  says  Nicholls,  “  at  Malvern 
when  he  received  the  Deserted  Village,) 
which  he  desired  me  to  read  to  him ;  he  j 
listened  with  fi.xed  attention,  and  soon  ex- j 
claimed,  ‘  This  man  is  a  poet !’  j 

If  The  Deserted  Village  was,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  an  accession  to  our  poetry,  the! 
death  of  Akenside  and  the  far  too  prema¬ 
ture  removal  of  Chatterton  were  real  losses 
in  the  very  same  year  in  which  Goldsmith’s 
great  poem  appeared.  Akenside  had,  no 
doubt,  sang  his  song,  but  Chatterton  was 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  What  a  pro- | 
duction  for  a  boy  was  the  ballad  of  “  Sir  | 
Charles  Bawdin  !”  There  is  nothing  no- j 
bier  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of} 
our  poetry.  “  Tasso  alone,”  says  Campbell, 
can  be  compared  to  him  as  a  juvenile 
prodigy.  No  English  poet  ever  equalled 
him  at  the  same  age. 

The.  Deserted  Village  of  the  year  1770 
was  followed  in  1771  by  the  first  book  of 
The  Minstrel,  a  poem  which  has  given 
more  delight  to  minds  of  a  certain  class, 
and  that  class  a  high  one,  than  any  other 
poem  in  the  English  language.  Since  Beat- 
tie  compo.sed  the  poem  on  which  his  fame 
relies,  ami  securely  too  for  an  hereafter, 
many  poems  of  a  far  loftier  and  even  a 
more  original  character  have  been  added  to 
the  now  almost  overgrown  body  of  our  po¬ 
etry,  yet  Beattie  is  still  tlie  poet  for  the 
yoting;  and  still  in  Edwin — that  happy 
personification  of  the  poetic  temperament 
— young  and  enthusiastic  readers  delight 
and  recognize  a  picture  of  themselves. 
Gray  lived  to  commend  and  to  correct  it — 
with  the  taste  of  a  true  poet  and  the  gener¬ 


osity  of  an  unselfish  one.  “This  of  all 
others,”  he  says,  “is  my  favorite  stanza: 
it  is  true  poetry,  it  is  inspiration.”  The 
stanza  is  well  known, — 

“  O,  how  canst  lliou  renounce,’’ 

and  shares  with  a  stanza  in  the  Castle  of 
Indolence  the  applause  of  nations. 

Mason,  in  1771,  put  forth  a  new  edition 
of  his  Poems,  and  in  a  separate  publication 
the  same  year  the  first  book  of  his  ilnglish 
Garden.  To  the  Poems  he  has  made  a  few 
additions,  but  nothing  so  beautiful  as  his 
epitaph  on  his  wife,  inscribed  upon  her 
grave  in  Bristol  Cathedral.  The  lines  are 
well  known,  but  not  so  the  circumstance 
only  recently  published,  that  the  last  four 
lines  were  written  by  Gray  : — 

“  Tell  them,  though  ’tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

(’Twas  e’en  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once 
trod, 

lleav’n  lifis  its  everlasting  portals  high, 

And  bids  ‘the  pure  in  heart  behold  their 
God.’  ” 

We  learn  from  the  same  unquestionable 
quarter  (the  Ileminisr.ences  of  the  Rev. 
Norton  Nicholls),  that  Gray  thought  very 
little  of  what  he  had  seen  of  the  English 
Garden.  “  He  mentioned  the  poem  of  the 
Garden  with  disapprobation,  and  said  it 
should  not  be  published  if  he  could  prevent 
it.”  There  are  lines  and  passages,  howev¬ 
er,  of  true  poetry  throughout  the  poem, 
which  form  in  themselves  an  agreeable  ac¬ 
cession  to  our  stock  of  favorite  passages. 
How  exquisite,  for  instance,  is  this  : — 

“  Many  a  glade  is  found 
The  haunt  of  wood-god.s  only  ;  where,  if  art 
K’er  dared  to  tread,  ’twas  with  unsaddled  foot, 
Prinlless,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground.” 

The  poem,  however, made  but  a  very  slen" 
der  impression  on  the  public  mind,  nor  is  it 
now  much  read,  save  by  the  student  of  our 
poetry,  to  whom  it  affords  a  lesson  of  im¬ 
portance. 

The  only  remembered  publication  in  po¬ 
etry  of  the  year  1773  was  The  Heroic 
Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers, — a  caus¬ 
tic  attack,  replete  with  wit,  humor,  and  in¬ 
vective,  on  the  architect’s  Chinese  eccen¬ 
tricities  in  the  gardens  at  Kew.  It  was 
long  before  Mason  was  suspected  of  the 
satire.  Tom  War  ton  was  the  first  to  attrib- 
tite  it  to  his  pen  ;  he  said  it  was  Walpole’s 
huchramed  up  by  Mason.  But  Walpole, 
from  a  letter  to  Mason  only  recently  publish¬ 
ed,  would  appear  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  it.  “  1  liave  read  it/’  writes  Walpole,  i  epistle  to  Lord  Clare,  full  of  characteristic 
“  so  very  often,  that  1  have  got  it  hy  heart, }  beauties  peculiar  to  its  author.  Both 
and  now  I  am  master  of  all  its  beauties.  I  pieces  owe  something  to  Anstey  and  his 
confess  I  like  it  infinitely  better  than  I  did, ;  Guide — the  suggestion  certainly, 
though  1  liked  it  infinitely  before.  But  In  IT7()  Mickle  put  forth  his  translation 
what  signifies  what  /  think  ?  All  the  world  of  the  Lmiad — free,  llowery,  and  peri- 
thinks  the  same.  No  soul  has,  I  have  phrastical,  full  of  spirit,  and  not  devoid  t)f 
heard,  guessed  within  a  hundred  miles.  Ij  beauties,  but  untrue  to  the  majestic  siin- 
catched  at  Anstey’s,  and  have,  I  believe,  plicity  of  the  great  Portuguese, 
contributed  to  spread  the  notion.  It  has!  While  Goldsmith  was  confining  his  se- 
since  been  called  Temple  Luttrell’s,  and,!  lection  from  onr  poets  to  a  period  too  nar- 
to  my  infinite  honor,  mine.  But  now  that  row  to  embrace  tnany  of  the  nobler  produc- 
you  have  tapped  this  mine  of  talent,  and  it  tions  of  the  British  Muse,  Gray  was  anno- 
runs  so  richly  and  easily,  for  Heaven’s  and  tating  Lydgate,  atid  the  younger  Warton 
for  England’s  sake,  do  not  let  it  rest.”  collecting  materials  for  his  Ifistory  of 

The  Heroic  Epistle  was  followed,  in  English  Poetry.  Our  literature  lies  under 
1774,  by  the  Judah  Restored^  of  Roberts, !  other  obligations  to  the  younger  Warton, — 
a  work,”  says  Campbell,  ”  of  no  common  ^  great  as  that  obligatioti  is  for  his  noble  but 
merit.”  Southey  calls  the  author  a  poet  of  j  unfinished  History.  He  was  the  first  to 
the  same  respectable  class  as  the  author  of  explain  and  direct  attention  to  many  of  the 
Leonidas  and  Athenaid,  and  adds  in  a  note,  i  less  obvious  beauties  of  The  Faerie  Queen^ 

”  Dr.  Roberts’s  Judah  Restored  was  one  |  and  in  conjunction  with  Edwards,  the  first 
of  the  first  books  that  I  ever  possessed.  It  to  revive  the  sonnet  among  us,  a  favorite 
was  given  me  by  a  lady  whom  I  must  ever  form  of  verse  with  our  Elizabethan  poets, 
gratefully  and  aflTectionately  remember  as  with  Shakspeare  ami  with  Milton,  but  en- 
the  kindest  friend  of  my  boyhood.  I  read  tirely  abandoned  bv  the  poets  who  came  af- 
it  often  then,  and  can  still  recur  to  it  with  ^  ter  them.  The  first  volume  of  Warton’s 
satisfaction;  and  perhaps  I  owe  something  History  was  published  in  1774;  his  Poems 
to  the  plain  dignity  of  its  style,  which  is  containing  his  sonnets  in  1777.  'Phe  effect 
suited  to  the  subject,  and  every  where  produced  by  their  j)ublication  was  more 
bears  the  stamp  of  good  sense  and  careful  immediate  than  has  hitherto  been  thought, 
erudition.  To  acknowledge  obligations  of  |  We  owe  the  sojinets  of  Bampl'ylde  (4to. 
this  kind  is  both  a  pleasure  and  duty.”*  1  i  1778)  to  the  example  of  the  younger  War- 
have  Southey’s  copy  of  the  Judah  before  ;  ton.  Nor  is  the  pupil  unworthy  of  the 
me  at  this  moment;  on  the  lly-leaf  is  in-  ^  master,  or  unwilling  to  own  his  obligation, 
scribed,  in  the  neat  handwriting  of  the  jioet,  j  Some  of  the  Sixteen  Sonnets  of  Bampfylde 
”  Robert  Southey — given  me  by  Mrs.  Do- j  (for  such  is  the  title  of  his  thin  impretend- 
lignon,  1784.”  The  poet  of  7if/m/wrt  was  i  ing  quarto)  arc  “beautiful  exceedingly,” 
born  the  year  in  which  xhe  Judah  appeared,  |  and  in  one  (the  tenth)  Warton  is  addressed 
and  was  only  ten  years  old  when  a  copy  of:  in  a  way  which  he  could  well  appreciate, 
the  poem  was  given  to  him,  by  the  lady  he  }  The  goo<l  effect  of  Percy’s  Reliyues, 
remembers  so  affectionately  as  “  the  kind- 1  Wartou’s  vobmie  of and  Warton’s 
est  friend  of  his  boyhood.”  This  one  book  j  Poems,  received  a  temporary  check  in  the 
may  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  Southey  [year  1770,  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
that  Spenser’s  works  had  upon  the  mind  of!  part  of  Johnson’s  well-known  Idves  of  the 
Cowley;  “Iliad  rea<l  him  all  over,”  he  ;  containing  his  celebrated  criticism 

says,  “  before  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  j  on  the  Lyeidas  of  Milton,  and  his  noble 
.was  thus  made  a  poet  as  immediately  as  a  parallel  between  Dryden  and  Pope.  The 
child  is  made  an  eunuch.”  concluding  portion  of  the  Jjives,  contain- 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1774,  died  Oliver  iiig  his  famous  abuse  of  Gray,  apjiearcd 
Goldsmith, leaving  unfiirtunately  unfinished  tw'o  years  later  (1781),  and,  like  the  former 
one  of  the  best  of  his  lighter  pieces — his  portion  of  the  work,  was  read  with  deserv- 
well-known  and  inimitable Iljed  avidity.  The  eftcct  was  catching.  The 
was  published  a  fortnight  after  his  death,  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope  revived.  Hay- 
and  became  immediately  a  favorite.  A  ley  wrote  his  Triumphs  of  Temper  in  the 
second  posthumous  publication  of  the  same  verse  recommended  by  Johnson;  Crabbe 
poet  was  The  Haunch  oj  T  a  clever  composed  his  Library  and  his  Village  in 

the  same  versification  ;  Cowper  his  Table 
Talk,  and  even  Mason  (though  the  lastper- 


'^Southey’s  Cowper,  Vol.  iii.  p.  3’J. 
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son  in  the  world  to  admit  it)  liis  translation  |  Task”  says  Burns,  “  a  glorious  poem  I” 
of  Du  Fresnoy,  in  Johnson’s  ow/y  measure.  I  The  religion  of  the  Task,  bating  a  few 
But  the  fear  of  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  scraps  of  “  Calvinistic  divinity,  is  the  reli- 
reach  beyond  the  grave,  and  when  Cowper  ]  gion  of  God  and  Nature;  the  religion  that 
put  forth  his  Task  in  the  spring  of  1785,  iexrdts  and  ennobles  man.”  “  I  have  read 
the  great  critic  was  no  more.  Not  that  [  Burns’s  poems,”  says  Cowper,  “  and  have 
Cowper  was  likely  to  be  deterred  from  read  them  twice ;  and  though  they  be  writ- 
blank  verse  by  the  criticisms  of  Johnson,  |  ten  in  a  language  that  is  new  to  me,  and 
for  the  'J'ask  was  commenced  in  Johnson’s  many  of  them  on  subjects  much  inferior  to 
lifetime,  and  in  the  same  structure  of  ver- 1  the  author’s  ability,  1  think  them  on  the 
sification.  That  Johnson  could  have  hurt  whole  a  very  extraordinary  production.  lie 
the  sale  for  a  lime  by  a  savage  remark  at  is,  1  believe,  the  only  poet  these  kingdoms 
the  table  of  Reynolds,  no  one  acquainted  have  produced  in  the  lower  rank  of  life  save 
with  the  literature  of  the  period  will  for  a  Shakspeare  (I  should  rather  say  save  Prior), 
moment  doubt.  That  he  could  have  kept  who  need  not  be  indebted  for  atiy  part  of 
the  poem  fiom  what  it  now  pos.scsses  and  his  praise  to  a  charitable  consideration  of 
deserves, — a  universal  admiration,  it  would  his  origin,  and  the  disadvantages  under 
be  equally  absurd  to  suppose  for  a  single  which  he  has  labored.  It  will  be  pity  if 
moment.  he  should  not  hereafter  divest  himself  of 


When  Cowper  put  forth  his  Task  there  j 
was  no  poet  of  any  great  ability  or  dis- ! 
tinguished  name  in  the  field.  Hayley  am¬ 
bled  over  the  course,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Southey,  without  a  competitor.  But  i 
Hayley  had  done  his  best,  poor  as  that  was,  j 
though  his  day  was  hardly  by.  It  was, 
Cowper  who  forced  us  from  the  fetters  * 
which  Johnson  had  forged  for  future  poets, ' 
and  Hayley  ha<l  done  his  best  to  rivet  and 
retain.  Nor  was  Cowper  without  some  as¬ 
sistance  at  this  time.  Evans’s  old  ballads 
did  something  to  extend  a  taste  for  the  early 
but  unknown  masters  of  our  poetry.  Some 
of  Mickle’s  imitations,  in  the  same  collec¬ 
tion,  were  read  by  younger  minds  with  an 
influence  of  which  we  enjoy  the  fruits  to 
this  day.  Charlotte  Smith  put  forth  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  her  sonnets,  replete  with  touching 
sentiment,  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
softer  graces  of  the  female  mind,  and  the 
late  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  a  volume  of 
poems,  containing  one  noble  sonnet  (“  Echo 
and  Silence”)  which,  though  neglected  at 
the  time,  will  live  as  long  as  any  poem  of 
its  length  in  the  English  language. 

The  Task  was  followed  by  a  volume  of 
poems  from  a  provincial  press  full  of  the 
very  finest  jioetry,  and  one  that  has  stood 
its  test,  and  will  stand  for  ever.  'Phe  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Task  was  of  noble  extraction, 
and  counted  kin  with  lord-chancellors  and 


barbarism,  and  content  himself  with  writing 
pure  English,  in  which  he  appears  perfectly 
qualified  to  excel.  He  who  can  command 
admiration  dishonors  himself  if  he  aims 
no  higher  than  to  raise  a  laugh.”  This, 
let  it  be  remembered,  was  written  at  the 
time  when  the  poet’s  reputation  was  as  yet 
j  unconfirmed.  But  the  praise  is  ample,  and 
such  as  Burns  would  have  loved  to  have 
heard  from  Cowper’s  lips.  ”  Poor  Burns!” 

'  he  writes  in  another  letter,  ”  loses  much  of 
■  his  <leserved  praise  in  this  country  through 
'  our  ignorance  of  his  language.  I  despair 
I  of  meeting  with  any  Englishman  who  will 
j  take  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  to  under¬ 
stand  him.  His  candle  is  bright,  but  shut 
I  up  ill  a  dark  lantern.  I  lent  him  to  a  very 
•sensible  neighbor  of  mine:  but  his  un 


!  couth  dialect  spoiled  all;  and  before  he 
had  half  read  him  through,  he  was  quite 
{  ramfcLzled.”  'Phe  word  to  which  Cowper 
!  alludes  occurs  in  the  ‘‘  Epistle  to  Lapraik  ;” 
I  if  the  meaning  was  somewhat  difiicult  at 
[the  time,  few  will  need  to  be  told  it  now. 


j'Phe  study  of  Burns  is  very  general  in  Eiig- 
•  land,  and  in  Ireland  he  is  almost  as  much 
understood  and  appreciated  as  in  his  own 


country. 

j  Mr.  Rogers  appeared  as  a  poet  in  the 
same  year  with  Burns.  But  his  Ode  to  Su- 
\  persti'tion  was  little  read  at  the  time,  and 
1  his  fame  rests  now  on  a  wide  and  a  secure 


earls.  His  fellow-author  was  a  poor  Scot- j  foundation.  Another  poet  of  the  same  year 
tish  peasant,  nameless  and  unknown  when  '  was  Henry  Headley,  a  young  and  promis- 
his  poems  were  put  forth,  but  known,  and  I  ing  writer,  imbued  with  a  fine  and  culti- 
deservedly  known,  wherever  the  language  '  vated  taste,  of  which  his  two  volumes  of 
of  his  country  has  been  heard.  This  poet  |  selections  from  our  early  poets,  published 
was  Robert  burns.  Cowper  and  Burns  i  in  the  following  year,  is  still  an  enduring 
were  far  too  nobly  constituted  to  think  dis- !  testimony.  If  Goldsmith  had  lived  to  have 
couragingly  of  one  another.  “Is  not  the  seen  these  selections  published,  culled  by 
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a  boy  of  barely  twenty-one,  he  surely  would  ; 
have  blushed  to  have  looked  upon  his  own.  j 
There  were  other  candidates  for  disiinc- ; 
tion  at  this  time,  imbued  with  the  same  i 
tastes,  and  fostered  in  the  same  quarter,  the  J 
cloisters  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  ; 
the  wards  of  Winchester  School.  The  first ' 
was  Thomas  Russell,  prematurely  snatched  ' 
away  ( 1788)  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  leav-  { 
ing  a  few  sonnets  and  poems  behind  him, : 
which  his  friends  judged  worthy  of  know-! 
ing  hereafter.  That  he  had  intended  his! 
poems  for  publication  was  somewhat  uncer¬ 
tain;  that  he  was  gifted  with  no  ordinary 
genius,  the  magnificent  sonnet  supposed  to 
be  written  at  Lemnos  has  put  beyond  the 
pale  of  cavil  or  suspicion.  The  second 
candidate  for  distinction  was  William  Lisle 
Bowles,  whose  fourteen  sonnets  appeared 
in  1789,  while  he  was  yet  an  under-graduate  ! 
at  Oxford.  The  younger  Warton  lived  , 
long  enough  to  foretell  the  future  distinc- 1 
tion  of  the  boy  his  brother  had  brought  up; 
Coleridge,  to  thank  him  in  a  sonnet  for  ■ 
poetic  obligations  : —  j 

“  My  lieart  has  thnnked  llieo,  Bowles,  for  those  j 
soft  strains, 

VV’hose  sadness  soothes  me  like  the  murmuring 
Of  wild  bees  in  the  sunny  sliowers  of  spring;” 

and  Southey,  to  express  in  prose  his  grati¬ 
tude  for  similar  obligations.  The  Vicar  of 
Bremhill  (now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year) 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  testimonies 
in  his  favor.  It  would  be  idle  assertion 
to  call  them  undeserved;  his  sonnets  are 
very  beautiful,  full  of  soothing  sadness,  and 
a  pleasing  love  and  reverence  for  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate. 


that  has  reached  our  time,  or  seems  likely 
to  revive,  and  acquire  an  hereafter,  is  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory.  This  is  a  poem 
which  Goldsmith  would  have  read  with  plea¬ 
sure,  for  it  is  much  in  his  manner.  “  There 
is  no  such  thing,”  says  Byron,  “  as  a  vul¬ 
gar  line  in  the  book.”  'Fhe  versification 
is  very  finished,  but  not  in  Darwin’s  man¬ 
ner  to  too  great  a  nicety,  while  there  are 
passages  here  and  there  which  take  silent 
possession  of  the  heart,  a  sure  sign  of  un¬ 
usual  excellence. 

Wordsw’orth’s  first  poem.  An  Evening 
TTrt/A*,  an  epistle  t?i  verse^  addressed  to  a 
young  Lady  from  the  Lahes  of  the  North 
of  England ^  appeared  the  year  after  T'he 
Pleasures  oj  Memory,  and  was  followed  the 
i  same  year  by  a  volume  of  JJeseriptive 
Sketehes  in  verse,  taken  during  a  Pedes¬ 
trian  Tour  in  the  Italian  Orisons,  Swiss 
and  Savoyard  Alps.  Every  line  in  The 
Evening  Walk  bears  the  mark  of  a  keen 
observer  for  himself;  there  is  not  a  bor¬ 
rowed  image  in  the  poem,  though  the  per¬ 
vading  character  throughout  reminds  one 
too  closely  perhaps  of  The  Noeturnal  Re¬ 
verie  of  the  Countess  of  Winehelsea,  a  won¬ 
derful  poem,  to  which  Wordsworth  was  the 
I  first  to  direct  attention.  Here  is  a  picture 
1  from  Wordsworth’s  first  volume,  something 
between  a  Hobbima  and  a  llondekoeter  : — 

“  Sweet  arc  the  sounds  that  mingle  from  afar, 
Heard  hy  calm  lakes,  ns  peeps  the  folding  star, 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  mid  the  rustling  sedge, 
And  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  water’s  edge, 

Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and  bill 
Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  waters  still  : 

And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore. 

Shoots  upward,  darting  his  lung  neck  before.''' 


When  Bowles  was  seeing  his  sonnets  ' 
through  the  press,  his  old  antagonist.  Lord  ; 
Byron,  was  a  child  in  his  mother’s  or  his  | 
nurse’s  arms.  While  they  were  yet  hardly  j 
a  year  before  the  public,  the  younger  War- 1 
ton  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college  \ 
at  Oxford  amid  the  tears  of  many  who  knew  i 
the  frank,  confiding  disposition  of  his  nature.  ^ 

“  For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sang,  j 
Yet  was  his  life  the  more  i  ndearing  song.”  j 

Other  poems  of  consequence  follow’ed  at  | 
intervals,  not  very  remote.  In  1791  (/ow- { 
per  put  forth  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  j 
into  English  blank  verse,  and  Darwnn  his  ! 
Potanic  Garden,  a  poem  in  two  parts,  w'rit-  j 
ten  in  the  measure  of  Pope,  but  polisheti 
till  little  remained  save  glitter  and  fine 
words. 

The  only  poem  of  repute  of  the  year  1 79*2 


One  feels  that  our  poetry  is  enriched  by 
a  passage  of  this  description, — that  the  poet 
who  could  write  in  this  way  was  likely  to 
make  w  hat  Addison  calls  additions  to  Na¬ 
ture,  and  this  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  done  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree. 

Southey,  in  1795,  made  his  first  public 
appearance  as  a  poet  in  a  thin  duodecimo 
volume,  printed  at  Bath,  on  the  poor  pale 
blue  paper  of  the  period.  This  was  a  kind 
of  Lara  ixndJaequeline  alhiir.  One-half  of 
the  volume  was  by  Southey,  the  other  half 
by  Lovell,  the  poems  of  the  former  being 
distinguished  by  the  signature  of  “  Bion,” 
of  the  latter  by  that  of  “  Moschus.”  The 
poems  are  not  very  many  in  number,  nor 
are  they  very  good,  yet  the  little  volume  is 
not  without  its  interest  in  the  history  of  a 
great  mind,  feeling  its  way  to  a  proud  posi¬ 
tion  in  our  letters. 
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Tlie  joint  publication  of  Southey  am) 
Lovell,  in  1795,  was  followed  the  next  year 
by  a  similar  kind  of  publication,  between 
Coleridge  aud  his  school-fellow  Lamb 
The  name  of  Coleridge  appears  alone  upon 


when  a  volume  of  smaller  poems  from  the 
same  pen  was  published  a  short  time  after, 
the  poet  of  Joan  of  Arc  had  a  second  ac¬ 
cession  of  admirers.  His  noble  Inscrip¬ 
tions  acquired  him  not  a  few  ;  and  all  who 


the  title-page,  which  is  thus  inscribed,  Po-  \  were  blind  to  the  nobler  portions  of  his  epic 
ems  on  Various  Subjects,  bi/ S.  T.  Coleridge  couUl  Cim\\nehe.\\(]  the  beauties  of  a  story 
late  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Lamb’s'  in  verse  like  “Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn.’’ 
contributions  are  distinguished  by  his  ini-j  Our  poetry  was  infested  at  this  time  with 
tials,  and  the  volume  is  remarkable  in  more  l  the  unpoelic  invectives  of  Wolcott,  and  the 
ways  than  one.  Coleridge  calls  his  son- j  puerile  inanities  of  the  Della  Cruscan 
nets  Effusions, — Elffusion  I  ;  Effusion  2. 'school.  Verse  and  poetry  were  too  com- 
This  appellation  he  removed  in  a  second  iinonly  confounded,  ease  and  smoothness 
edition,  and  called  them,  what  in  reality  ,  were  mistaken  for  higher  powers,  and  the 
they  were,  and  what,  when  they  were  writ-  rough  impudence  of  Wolcott  for  the  keen, 


ten,  he  intended  they  should  be,  “  Sonnets, 
attempted  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bowles.’’ 


caustic  irony  of  the  Muse  of  Salj^.  It 
was  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  pretensions 


Here  is  his  sonnet  of  gratitude  to  the  vicar;  and  to  sing-song  prettinesses  with  nothing 
of  Bremhill,  a  mistaken  attack  on  Rogers,  1  in  the  world  to  recommend  them.  The 
subsequently  withdrawn,  and  the  following!  opportunity  was  great,  nor  was  there  a  poet 
bold  panegyric  upon  Wordsworth:  “ 'I’he  j  wanting,  or,  better  still,  one  unwilling  to 
expression  radiance  is  borrowed,*’  he  i  rid  our  literature  of  the  weeds  and  vermin 

writes,  “from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  a  poet, !  that  infested  it.  The  poet  who  came  for- 
whose  versification  is  occasionally  harsh ^  ward  was  William  Gifford,  and  the  poem 
and  his  diction  too  frequently  obscure,  but ;  he  produced,  his  liaviad  and  Merviad, — a 


whom  I  deem  unrivalled  among  the  writers  i  clever,  well-constructed  satire,  more  iu 
of  the  present  day  in  manly  sentiment, !  Churchill’s  annihilating  manner  than  the 


novel  imagery,  and  vivid  coloring.’’  i  keen,  razor-edged  satire  of  Pope  or  Young. 

j  The  triumph  was  complete,  and  the  Baviad 
“  ’Tis  certainly  myntcriouR  tli.at  tlie  name  I  anti  Mccciad  is  Still  read,  though  the 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  is  the  same.”  !  works  it  satirizes  have  been  forgotten  long 

One  sees  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  in  thej  When  Wordsworth,  in  the  following 
printed  judgment  of  Coleridge  on  this  oc-  year  (I79H),  produced  his  two  duodecimo 
casioii.  [  vr)lumes  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  few  read, 

Burns  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  future!  liked,  or  understood  them  ; 
fame  of  Sir  Waller  Scott:  “This  boy! 

will  be  heard  of  yet.’’  But  the  great  poet  “  And  some  him  frantic  deem’d,  and 
of  Scotland  was  cold  in  his  grave  before  j  J^omc  him  deem  d  a  wit.  ’ 

Scott  became  a  candidate  for  literary  dis-| 

tinction.  He  died  the  yery  year  of  Scott’s  j  Every  shaft  of  ridicule  was  turned  against 
first  publication.  The  Chase,  and  William  1  him,  and  with  such  success  that  his  “  audi- 
and  Helen;  two  Ballads  from  the  German  \  e.\\ce  ’’  was,  indeed,  but  “  few.’’  The 


“  .\nd  some  him  frantic  deem’d,  and 
Some  him  deem’d  a  wit.” 


Every  shaft  of  ridicule  was  turned  against 
him,  and  with  such  success  that  his  “  audi¬ 
ence  ’’  was,  indeed,  but  “  few.’’  The 


of  Gotfried  Augustus  Burger.  Edinburgh, '  principle  on  which  his  poems  are  composed 
1796.  Men  who  love  to  trace  the  hercdi-i  was  as  yet  unrecognized;  and  if  the  wits, 
tary  descent  of  genius  foresee  a  mysterious  I  who  should  have  known  much  better,  were 
something  in  this  seeming  transmigration.  |  blind  to  the  several  excellencies  of  his 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  of  Burns  j  verse,  he  had  little  to  look  for  from  the 


in  Scott’s  early  publication,  little  of  his  bulk  of  readers.  It  was  long,  very  long, 
own  after-excellence,  and,  in  short,  very  I  therefore,  before  he  had  any  ascertained 
little  to  admire.  |  and  admitted  position  in  the  catalogue  of 

A  third  publication  of  the  year  1796!  English  poets.  Every  description  of  cir- 
was  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Southey,  the  pro-  cumstance  seemed  to  go  against  him. 
duction  ol  a  boy  of  two-and-twenty,  and  I  Rogers  put  forth  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend 


the  first  of  a  series  of  epics  remarkable  for  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  even  level  of  their  flight,  and  the  wide  Campbell  his  Pleasures  of  Hope  in  the 
difference  of  opinion  they  are.  known  to  following  spring. 


of  the  same  year,  and 


have  occasioned.  The  new  epic,  however, 
had  its  ow  n  little  phalanx  of  admirers  ;  and 


The  effect  was  all  but  instantaneous. 
Two  such  noble  examples  of  the  school 
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and  poetry  of  Pope  revived  a  predilection  \ 
for  a  form  of  poetry  in  which  so  many  1 
great  etlbrls  liad  been  acliieved ;  and  the  ; 
Li/rical  Ballcifh  of  Wordswortli  were  j 
overlooked  in  the  fresh  triumpli  of  a  for¬ 
mer  favorite,  and  the  lirst  production  of  a  | 
new  and  successful  writer. 

A  third  publication  of  the  year  l‘/98  ; 
was  an  octavo  volume,  since  very  much  en- , 
larged,  and  entitled,  Pltn/s  on  the  Passions.  1 
This  was  Joanna  Baillie’s  first  publication,  ' 
and  is  likely  to  see  an  hereafter,  not  so  | 
much  from  the  exaggerated  jiraises  of  Scott  j 
and  Southey,  for  these  can  effect  but  little  j 
where  the  substance  itself  is  poor,  but  from 
the  i^rinsic  e.xcellence  of  the  work  itself,  j 
and  tne  fact  that  it  is  by  far  the  noblest  otf- 1 
spring  of  the  female  mind  this  country  has 
to  exhibit,  and  worth  live  hundred  such 
Sacred  Dramas  as  Hannah  More  inflicted 
on  the  public  for  along  succession  of  years, 
now  happily  at  an  end. 

The  last  century  closed  with  Campbell’s. 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  the  new  one  opened  | 
with  Bloomfield’s /’bmer’s  /Jm/,and  Moore’s  i 
first  work,  his  translation  ot'  Anacreon.  Cow- 
per  and  the  elder  Warton  were  removed  in  ■ 
1800  by  death  from  witnessing  the  full  ef- ; 
fects  of  the  example  they  had  set  us,  for 
the  agreeable  Essay  on  Pope  had  its  influ¬ 
ence  certainly  in  hastening  the  changes; 
completed  by  the  I'ask.  Beattie  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  paralysis  and  age,  and  Lewis, 
with  his  Monk  and  his  Talts  of  ^Vondcr, 
engrossed  the  attention  of  a  fiondon  public. 
The  living  Parnassus  was  as  yet  witliout 
its  full  complement  of  tenants,  but  candi¬ 
dates  came  forward  before  long  to  fill  the 
vacant  places.  Ilogg  published,  in  1801, 
a  little  volume  of  Scottish  /^astoral  Poems, 
Songs,  ^*c.,  written  in  the  Dialect  of  the 
South;  Leigh  Hunt,  the  same  year,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  entitled.  Juvenilia; 
Bloomfield,  in  180’2,  his  Jlural  Tales, 
Ballads,  and  Songs  ;  Sir  Wal  ter  Scott,  his 
Glenfnlas  and  Eve  of  St.  John,  more  like 
polished  tales  than  happy  imitations  of  the 
early  ballad,  but  truly  wonderful  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  his  after  writings  ; 
Leyden,  in  1803,  his  Scottish  Descriptive 
Poems;  Kirk  White,  his  (\'ifton  Grove; 
Campbell  his  Lochicl  and  Hohenlinden  ; 
and  Southey,  a  second  epic,  his  I'halaba, 
in  an  irregular  measure  of  his  own  invent- 
ing. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  180’2,  died  Dr. 
Darwin,  and  on  the  foliowisig  I4ih  of  Au¬ 
gust,  L.  E.  L.  was  born.  In  1803  died 
Hoole,  whose  veiteer-like  translation  of 
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Tasso  was  preferred  by  Johnson  to  the 
glowing  and  substantial  beauties  of  Fair¬ 
fax.  In  the  same  year  Lord  Strangford 
put  forward  his  translation  from  Camoens, 
and  thus  was  Darwin  perpetuated  in  the 
gems,  and  flowers,  and  odors  of  L.  E.  L,, 
and  Hoole  in  the  polished  lefinements  of 
the  noble  viscount. 

The  critic  was  a  wise  one  who,  when  he 
reviewed  the  Minstrelsy  of  the.  Scottish 
Border,  in  the  year  1803,  foresaw  a  score 
of  metrical  romances  in  the  materials  .of 
three  octavo  volumes.  No  better  “  prepar¬ 
atory  school  ”  for  a  part  of  Scott’s  particu¬ 
lar  genius  could  have  well  been  found  than 
the  course  of  study  which  he  had  formed 
for  himself  in  bringing  the  materials  of  the 
Minstrelsy  together.  His  mind  was  thor¬ 
oughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  as  much  as  it  would  in  all  possibility 
have  been  had  he  lived  in  the  times  he  de¬ 
scribes  so  truly.  His  powers  of  observation 
were  keen  and  scrutinizing;  his  love  of 
^  books  and  nature  an  increasing  kind  of 
j  appetite ;  and  he  was  only  in  want  of  a 
I  metre  to  suit  the  stories  he  had  floating  be- 
I  fore  him,  when  a  friend  recited  to  him  from 
j  memory  some  of  the  striking  passages  of 
Coleridge’s  Christahel,  then  unpublished, 
and  then  as  now,  unfortunately  a  fragment, 

[  The  rythmical  run  of  the  verse  was  catch- 
1  iiig  ;  and  a  story  over  which  he  had  long 
j  brooded  was  commenced  immediately,  in 
the  wild  metre  of  the  poem  thus  oppor- 
!  timely  brought  beneath  his  notice. 

The  metre  found,  the  w’ork  went  on  at 
I  about  the  rate,  he  tells  us,  of  a  canto  per 
!  week  :  and  was  finally  published  in  January 
;  1805,  in  a  quarto  volume,  price  twenty-five 
j  sliillings!  Few  will  leipiire  to  be  told  that 
Scott’s  first  poem  was  The  Eay  of  the 
I  Last  Minstrel,  that  the  success  of  the  work 
'  exceeded  the  fondest  day-dreams  of  its  au- 
'  thor,  and  at  once  decided  that  literature 
should  form  tiie  main  business  of  his  life. 
‘‘  The  favor  which  it  at  once  attained,” 
says  Lockhart,  “  had  not  been  equalled  in 
the  case  of  any  one  poem  of  considerable 
,  length  during  at  least  two  geic  rations  :  it 
I  certainly  had  not  been  approa.  lied  in  the 
!  case  of  any  narrative  poem  since  the  days 
I  of  Dryden.”  The  work,  brought  out  on 
i  the  usual  terms  of  division  of  profits  be- 
;  tween  the  author  and  publishers,  was  not 
;  long  after  purchased  by  them  for  5(10/.  to 
‘  which  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  afterwards 
!  added  100/.  in  their  own  unsolicited  kind- 
■  ness,  in  consequence  of  the  uncommon 
1  success  of  the  work. 
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The  year  inlroduced  by  The  Lny, 
closed  with  Madoc  and  'The  Snhbath. 
MadoCy  a  new  epic  by  Southey  ;  'The  Sedj- 
bath,  a  didactic  poem  by  James  Grahaint 
— the  sepulchred  (irtihaine  oT  tlie  satire  ol 
Lord  Byron.  Meidoc  found  few  admirers 
at  tire  time,  nor  has  it  many  ikav,  or  the 
number  it  deserves  to  have  ;  and  'The  Sab¬ 
bath  of  Grahan;e,  though  full  of  fine 
thoughts,  and  well  sustained  tliroughout, 
made  but  little  way  with  poets,  or  with  the 
public  ; 

“  Why,  authors,  all  this  sera  w  and  scribbling 
sore  ^ 

To  hise  the  present,  gain  the  future  age, 

Praised  to  be  when  you  can  bear  no  more. 

And  much  enrich’d  with  jFame  when  useless 
worldly  store.” 

But  Madoc  and  The  Sabbath  are  sure  ol 
being  included  in  the  bulk  of  our  British 
poetry,  w  henever  that  large  body  is  re-edit¬ 
ed  by  a  poet  of  true  judgment  and  discre¬ 
tion,  and  not  by  another  Alexander  Chal¬ 
mers. 

“  'I’he  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  a  critic.”  This,  however,  like 
many  other  popular  sayings,  admits  of  some 
exceptions  ;  for  the  writers  who  originated 
the  Kdiubnrgh  ReviiWy  Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
Mackintosh,  Sidney  Smith,  Ilallam,  and 
Horner,  belonged  either  to  the  Law  or  the 
Church,  and  put  forward  no  pretensions  of 
their  own  to  a  grain  of  ground  upon  Par¬ 
nassus.  They  sat  in  judgment,  however, 
on  the  production  of  the  new’  race  of  poets 
with  a  stern  and  forbidding  countenance. 
“  Hard  words  and  hanging,”  was  the  doom 
of  all  new  candidates  for  the  laurel ;  so 
that  no2g’.s  translation  of  their  motto, 
“  Judex  damnatur  absolvitur  illis,”  — “  PH 

be  d - d  if  you  escape,”  was  true,  at 

least,  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  journal  was 
conducted.  Young  men  of  the  present 
generation  can  form  from  the  known  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Review  for  the  last  eight-and- 
tw’enty  years  but  a  very  slender  idea  of  its 
influence  for  the  first  fifteen  years  t)f  itse.x- 
istence.  Nor  is  this  loss  of  influence  to 
be  attributed  to  any  falling  oflfin  the  (juali- 
ty  and  value  of  its  articles,  for  the  Kdin- 
burgh  Review,  that  can  show'  a  paper  by- 
Macaulay,  or  an  article  like,  the  ”  Church¬ 
ill,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Forster,  may 
rank  in  real  worth  and  importance  with 
the  best  number  of  the  Review  in  the  most 
palmy  days  of  its  existence.  We  are  to 
attribute  a  decay  of  influence  to  another 
cause,  to  an  abuse  of  its  own  power,  the 


reversal  of  many  of  its  own  decrees  in  its 
own  pages;  and  the  simple  circumstance, 
that  merit  w  ill  buoy  up  at  last  for  malice 
and  wit,  though  they  may  cause  an  incal¬ 
culable  deal  of  misclnef  for  a  time — it  can 
he  but  for  a  time.  Dryden’s  conternjit  for 
Shirley  has  not  prevented  w  hat  was  due  to 
him,  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition 
of  his  work ;  and  all  the  wit  that  was 
shot  against  Wither  has  failed  in  keeping 
him  from  the  jilace  he  deserves  to  hold  in 
the  catalogue  of  British  poet.s. 

When  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  in  the 
full  fir.'5t  swing  of  its  power  and  patronage, 
James  Montgomery  jiublishcd  his  HV/w- 
derer  in  Switzerland ;  Cary,  the  first  part 
of  his  w'cll-sustniued  translation  of  Dante  ; 
Hogg,  his  Mountain  Hard;  Crabbe,  after 
a  silence  of  twenty  years,  'The  Parish  Re¬ 
gister;  'rannahill,  a  volume  of  songs; 
Moore,  his  Tittle's  Ponns  ;  Scott,  Ids 
Marmiem  ;  atid  Byron,  his  Hours  of  Idle¬ 
ness.  Crabbe  alone  was  a  favorite  with  the 
Review;  Monigomerv  met  with  a  severe 
handling  ;  the  review  of  Little  occasioned 
a  hostile  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm  ;  the  crit- 
iijue  on  Mannion,  the  Quitrterly  Review; 
and  the  bitter  and  uncalled-for  notice  of  the 
Hours  of  Idleness,  the  swingeing  satire, 
rough  and  vigorous,  of  Knglish  Hards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  “  'Phe  poetry  of  this 
young  lord,”  says  the  Review,  “  belongs  to 
the  class  which  neither  gods  nor  men  arc 
said  to  permit;  and  our  counsel  is,”  it  adds, 
”  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and 
turn  his  talents  w  Inch  are  considerable,  and 
his  opportunitie.s  which  arc  great,  to  better 
account.” 

The  Eelinburgh  Review  may  be  forgiven 
all  its  injurious  and  tmjust  decrees  in  criti¬ 
cism,  for  the  entertaining  addition  it  made 
to  our  literature  in  the  satire  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron.  Not  that  the  satire  itself  is  a  very 
noble  .‘“pecimen  of  Byron’s  Muse,  or  of  the 
school  of  poetry  of  w  hich  it  forms  a  part ; 
but  it  is  a  fine  fearless  piece  of  writing, 
with  a  strain  of  noble  invective  at  times 
amidst  its  more  prosaic  passages  and  its 
mere  calling  of  names.  The  Review, 
moreover,  had  this  good  efl’ect,  it  roused  a 
Muse  of  fire  before  its  lime,  but  not  before 
its  strength  was  at  its  height,  and  in  all 
probability,  added  to  the  bulk  and  value  of 
the  poems  he  has  left  us;  for  there  is  little 
reason  to  stippose  that  Byron’s  life  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  extended 
much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  si.x-and-thirty 
years  to  which  it  ran. 

Birds  cease  to  sing  when  kites  are  in  the 
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sky,  but  real  poets,  though  depressed  by 
criticisms  for  a  time,  revive  with  wonted 
vigor,  and  try  a  new  flight  in  the  poetic 
heaven.  Byron  understood  this  thoroughly 
when  he  sang, — 

“  Vet  there  will  still  be  bards  :  though  fame  is 
smoke, 

Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human 
thought; 

And  the  unquiet  feelings  which  lirst  woke 

Song  in  the  world,  will  seek  what  then 
they  souglit.” 

Campbell,  the  pet  of  tlie  Reviewers,  put 
forward  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  in  18(J9  ; 
Crabbe,  another  favorite,  liis  Borough^  in 
1810;  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
and  Southey,  liis  noblest  poem  by  far,  his 
Curse  of  Kthama,  in  the  same  year.  Our 
accessions  were  considerable,  so  were  our 
losses.  Anstey  was  removed  from  among 
us  in  1805,  forty  years  after  the  publication 
of  The  New  Bath  Guide  ;  Charlotte  Smith 
and  Kirk  White  in  1800 ;  Home  in  1808, 
sixty  years  after  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
and  an  ode  addressed  to  him  by  Collins,  had 
secured  his  fit  me ;  Miss  Seward,  whose' 
feeble  lucubrations  1  have  omitted  to  de- 1 
tail,  was  removed  in  1809;  Tannahill,in 
1810;  Graham  and  Leyden,  in  1811  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  venerable  Bishop 
Percy,  whose  llcUqucs  of  English  Boctry 
had  wrought  the  changes  of  which  he  lived 
to  see  so  many  noble  and  permanent  ef¬ 
fects. 

Tales  in  Verse,  The  world  before  the 
Flood,  The  Isle  of  Palms,  and  some  of  the 
lighter  poems  of  the  year  1812,  suflered  an 
eclipse  in  the  great  quarto  publication  of 
that  year,  the  two  first  Cantos  of  Childe 
Harold.  Murray  gave  000/.  for  the  copy¬ 
right  ;  the  sale  w’as  instantaneous,  and  “  1 
awoke  one  morning,”  as  the  author  re¬ 
cords,  “  and  found  myself  famous.”  The 
success  of  the  poem  was  complete,  and 
people  applied  to  the  new  poet  what  Waller 
had  said  of  Denham,  “that  he  broke  out 
like  the  Irish  Rebellion,  threescore  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  when  nobody  was  aware  or  at 
the  least  expected  it.” 

3'he  memorable  quarto  of  the  month  of 
March  {Childe  Harold)  was  followed  in 
October  by  otie  of  the  wittiest  little  volumes 
in  the  English  language.  The  Rejected 
Addresses  of  the  Messrs.  Smith.  The 
Pipe  of  Tobaceo,  by  Isaac  Hawkins 
Browne,  clever  as  it  is,  must  sink  before 
the  little  brochure  of  the  successful  broth¬ 
ers.  Philips,  in  his  ISplendid  /Shilling,  is 
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not  more  happy  in  his  mock  imitations  of 
Milton’s  manner,  than  the  Messrs.  Smith 
of  Lord  Byron’s  in  the  stanzas  called  “  Cui 
Bono  ?”  The  Crabbe,  the  Scott,  the 
Southey,  the  Wordsworth,  are  all  good, — 
indeed,  there  is  not  a  bad  parody  in  the 
volume;  the  Crabbe,  in  a  word,  is  better 
than  Crabbe, — 

“Sonielliing  had  happened  wrong  about  a  bill. 
Which  was  not  drawn  with  true  mercantile  skill ; 
So  to  amend  it  1  was  told  to  go, 

And  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterbuck  and  Co.” 

Surely,  “  Emanuel  Jennings,”  compared 
with  the  above,  rises,  as  the  Alessrs.  Smith 
remark,  to  sublimity  itself 

The  last  publication  of  the  year  1812 
was  the  Rokeby  of  Scott, — less  successful 
than  any  of  his  former  efforts,  and  with  less 
of  the  blaze  of  true  genius  about  it.  Copies 
\v  ere  scarce  at  first, — 

I  “  Pray  have  you  got  Rokehxj?  for  1  have  got  mine, 
The  mail-coach  edition,  prodigiously  fine;” 

and  when  copies  were  got,  disappointment 
almost  as  speedily  ensued.  Fine  passages 
throughout  the  poem  unquestionably  there 
are.  But  the  versification  was  the  same 
with  his  other  poems,  and  what  Curl  called 
“  the  knack”  was  caught  by  a  herd  of  taste¬ 
less  imitators. 

“  I  well  remember,”  writes  Lockhart,  “being 
in  those  days  a  young  student  at  Oxford,  how  the 
booksellers’  shops  there  were  beleaguered  for  the 
earliest  copies,  and  hovvi-he  that  had  been  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  secure  one  was  followed  to  his  cham¬ 
ber  by  a  tribe  of  friends,  all  as  eager  to  hear  it 
read  as  ever  horse-jockeys  were  to  see  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  match  at  iNewniarkct  ;  and,  indeed, 
not  a  few  of  those  enthu.'iiastic  academics  had  bets 
depending  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  which  they 
considered  the  elder  favorite  as  making  to  keep 
his  own  ground  against  the  fierv  rivalry  of  Childe 
Harold.' 

Byron  had  novelty  on  his  side,  and  Scott 
had  to  encounter  the  satiety  of  the  public 
ear.  Other  circtitnstatices,  moreover,  were 
against  him.  Moore  had  giveti  a  humorous 
fling  at  the  poem  in  his  Two-penny  Post- 
Bag ;  and  the  IMessrs.  Smith,  in  “  A  Tale 
of  Drury  Lane,”  in  The  Rejected  Addresses, 
a  ludicrous  turn  to  the  manner  and  matter 
i>f  his  former  poems.  He  felt  what  Byron 
calls  his  “  reign”  was  over,  and  turning 
from  poetry  to  prose,  left  the  field  of  verse 
to  a  formidable  rival,  and  employed  his  pen 
in  the  composition  of  a  lighter  style  of  lite¬ 
rature, — one  in  which  he  achieved  a  second 
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reputation,  and  one  in  which  he  is  still  with¬ 
out  a  rival. 

The  public  at  large  have  never  cared 
much  about  poems  written  in  Spenser’s 
Stanzas,  and  Byron  was  wise  when  he  post¬ 
poned  the  completion  of  his  poem  in  that 
measure  to  a  later  period.  Scott  had  awa¬ 
kened  a  taste  for  incident  and  story.  Of 
mere  description  the  public  had  had  enough 
already;  and  of  legendary  tales  in  verse 
more  than  enough.  People  were  tired, 
moreover,  of  border  raids  and  Highland 
scenery ;  they  longed  for  novelty  and  for 
another  clime,  and  they  gtit  their  wish. 
There  was  no  suspense  :  the  poet  kept  pace 
with  the  public;  and  The  Giaour  and  The 
Bride  of  Abydos  were  still  in  the  infiincy 
of  their  fame,  when  The  Corsair,  Lara, 
and  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  appeared  to 
await  the  judgment  of  the  public.  The 
poet  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  others. 
He  knew,  moreover,  the  capricious  turns 
of  the  public  taste,  and  how  necessary  it 
w  as,  to  maintain  his  ground,  that  he  should 
frequently  renew’  his  title  to  the  rank  as¬ 
signed  him.  Afraid  that  people  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  tired  of  Turkish  tales,  he 
added  a  third  canto  to  Childe  Harold ;  and 
when  the  fourth  and  last  cantoofthat  noble 
poem  was  published,  he  produced  a  novelty 
at  the  same  time,  a  Venetian  story  ( Bepjto) 
in  W histlecraft  verse — itself  a  novelty. 
Churchill’s  four  years  were  not  better  sus¬ 
tained  than  Byron’s  twelve.  From  tales  in 
tripping  verse  he  turned  to  dramas ;  and 
when  Slanfrcd  and  Cain,  and  Sardanapalus 
and  Werner,  had  done*  their  work,  Don 
Juan  was  taken  up  as  a  new'  string  to  his 
bow.  This,  his  last,  and  in  some  respects 
his  ablest,  work,  was  left  unfinished  at  his 
death.  What  new  style  fie  would  have  at¬ 
tempted,  or  what  success  was  likely  to  at¬ 
tend  a  fifth  new  manner,  I  need  not  stay  to 
conjecture.  His  career  w’as  brilliant  but 
short,  and  though  he  excelled  in  every  style 
he  attempted,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  had  done  his  best. 

While  Byron  blazed  the  comet  of  a  sea¬ 
son,  Shelley  and  Keats  appeared  and  passed 
away,  leaving  some  noble  memorials  of  their 
genius  behind  them :  The  Adonais,  The 
Hyperion,  The  Cloud,  the  Sonnet  on  Chap¬ 
man's  Homer.  But  Shelley  is  too  obscure, 
and  Keats  too  mythological, — not  the  oli- 
scuritv  of  thouCThis  too  iireat  for  words,  or 
a  mythological  taste  derived  from  a  reple¬ 
tion  of  learning,  but  the  obscurity  of  haste 
and  the  mythological  abundance  of  one  w  ho 
was  not  a  scholar.  Other  poems  of  repute 


and  consequence  appeared  in  the  same 
short  season.  Not  a  yeqr  went  by  without 
producing  more  than  one  volume  of  a  qua¬ 
lity  we  never  see  now. 

In  1813,  Hogg  appeared  with  The  Queen's 
HwAt,  containing  “  Bonny  Kilmeny  ;”  Al¬ 
lan  Cunningham,  with  a  volume  of  song^ 
some  of  surpassing  beauty;  Moore,  witfT 
his  Tu'o-penny  Post-Bag;  Coleridge  with 
a  tragedy  (Remorse) ;  and  Scott,  in  dis¬ 
guise,  with  The  Bridal  of  Tricrmain.  In 
1814,  Wordsworth  enriched  our  poetry  with 
his  iguch-decried  Kxcursion ;  Moore,  with 
his  Irish  Melodies  ;  Southey,  with  liis  Ro¬ 
derick ;  and  Rogers,  with  his  Jacqueline. 
Scott,  in  the  following  year,  gave  us  The 
Lord  oj  the  Isles  and  I'he  I'ield  of  Water¬ 
loo ;  and  Leigh  Hunt,  “areal  good  and 
very  original  poem,”  his  Rimini.  Wilson, 
already  known  by  hisy>7e  of  Palms,  gained 
another  wreath,  in  18l(),  by  his  City  of  the 
Plague.  Lallidi  Rookh,  and  The  Sybilline 
Leaves  of  Coleridge,  containing  “  The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,”  will  make 
the  year  1817  a  memorable  year  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  poetry  whenever  they  are  written. 
Keats’  Lndymion  was  a  publication  of  the 
year  1818;  Shelley’s  Ccnci,  Crabbe’s  Tales 
of  the  Hall,  Rogers’  Human  Life,  and 
Wordsworth’s  Peter  Bell  and  The  Wag¬ 
goner,  belong  to  1819;  Keats’  Lamia,  Isa¬ 
bella,  The  Kve  of  St.  Agnus,  and  other 
poems,  to  18‘20;  Shelley’s  Queen  Mab  and 
Adonais;  Southey’s  Vision  of  Judgment, 
and  Byron’s  parody  of  the  poem,  to  the  year 
1821  ;  Rogers’  Italy  and  Scott’s  Halidon 
Hill,  to  1822;  The  Loves  of  the  Angels  oi 
Moore,  to  1823;  Campbell’s  Thcodoric  to 
1824,  and  Southey’s  Talc  of  Paraguay,  to 
1S25.  Song  after  this  began  to  cease  among 
us;  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Keats,  were 
dead  ;  Scott  and  Southey  silent ;  Coleridge 
dreaming  away  existence, — 

‘‘  Fond  to  begin,  but  still  to  finish  loathe 

Campbell  past  his  prime  ;  Rogers  and  Moore 
unw  illing,  rather  than  unable  ;  Wilson  busy 
with  the  Nodes  Ambrosianee ;  W  ordsworth 
confined 

“  Within  the  sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground;’’ 

Hogg  cultivating  sheep  on  Yarrow  ,  and 
Allan  Cunningham  superintending  the  mar¬ 
ble  progeny  of  Chanlrey.  Song,  truly,  had 
<rone  out  among  us.  No  one  seems  to  write 
from  the  inborn  force  of  liis  own  genius, 
from  Nature,  and  his  own  full  thoughts' — 
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“  Now  each  court  hobby-horse  will  wince  in 
rhyme ; 

Both  leariiM  and  nnlcfarn’d,  nil  write  plays. 

It  was  not  so  of  old  ;  men  took  up  trades 
That  knew  the  crafts  they  had  been  bred  in 
right; 

An  honest  bilboc-smith  would  make  good  blades, 
cobler  kept  him  to  his  awl  ;  but  now 
^»’ll  be  a  poet,  sc.irce  csin  guide  a  plough.’’ 

Bkn  Jonson. 

But  the  present  condition  of  our  poetry 
will  afford  material  for  another  paper. 


From  the  Etlinhur"li  Review. 

WILKES’  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring 
Expedition ,  during  the  years  1838- 1 842. 
By  Charles  Wilkes^  U.  S.N.  Fivevol-^ 
uines  8vo.  London  :  1845. 

The  work  before  u.s  contains  a  history 
of  the  only  expedition  hitherto  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  maritime  discovery.  Its 
principal  objects,  as  stated  in  the  official 
instructions  received  by  its  Commander, 
were,  to  explore  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
Oceans;  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  accura¬ 
cy  as  possible,  the  situation  of  that  part  of 
the  great  Antarctic  Continent  which  was 
supposed  to  extend  to  the  southward  of 
Australia  ;  and  to  resolve  various  questions 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Polynesian 
seas, — important  to  all  vessels  engaged  in 
commerce  beyond  Cape  Horn,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  employed  in  the  Southern 
whale-fishery.  Upon  these  important  ser¬ 
vices  the  Squadron  was  emphiyed  nearly 
four  years ;  three  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  unknown  and  perilous  seas  which  sep- 1 
arale  Southern  Asia  from  Western  Ameri-! 
ca;  and  it  completed  the  entire  Circuit  of 
the  Globe  before  its  return  to  the  United 
States. 

We  cannot  promise  much  amusement  to 
our  readers  from  the  brief  account  of  the 
‘  Exploring  Expedition,’  which  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  them.  There  is  little  roman¬ 
tic  adventure,  and  still  less  picturesque  de¬ 
scription,  to  be  found  among  the  technical 
and  scientific  details  which  chiefly  fill  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes’  pages.  But  his  work  contains 
some  geographical  and  nautical  informa¬ 
tion,  and  some  sketches  of  manners  and 
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customs,  calculated  to  recommend  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  rather  cumbrous  and  unat¬ 
tractive  style,  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a 
Government,  the  western  frontier  of  whose 
territory  borders  upon  the  largest  and  rich¬ 
est  wilderness  in  the  world,  should  have 
much  attention  to  bestow’  upon  unkiiowm 
rocks  and  islands  at  the  Antipodes;  and  it 
was  still  less  probable  that  a  people,  w'hose 
interest  is  each  succeeding  year  becoming 
more  completely  diverted  from  maritime 
affiiirs,  by  the  vast  field  of  adventure 
which  lies  at  its  very  door,  should  display 
any  general  anxiety  for  information  about 
the  coral  reefs  and  sand-banks  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Archipelagos.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  present  expedition  had  been  so 
long  and  abortively  planned,  and  so  repeat¬ 
edly  deferred,  as  to  be  regarded,  by  all  w'ho 
had  concerned  themselves  in  its  objects, 
with  disgust  and  disappointment.  It  was 
in  March  1838  that  it  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Wilkes  ;  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  its 
after  rapid  and  successful  organization 
principally  to  his  zeal  and  ability.  The 
vessels  placed  under  his  orders  were  the 
Vincennes  and  Peacock  slo^  ps  of  war,  the 
Porpoise  brig,  and  the  Seagull  and  Flying- 
fish  tenders.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable, 
though  not,  we  believe,  an  unprecedented 
circumstance,  that  Captain  Hudson,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Peacock,  was 
superior  in  rank  to  his  temporary  chief, 
and  that,  with  a  readiness  equally  credita¬ 
ble  to  his  own  liberality  and  to  the  high  pro¬ 
fessional  and  .scientific  reputation  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes,  he  consented  to  waive  his 
seniority  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1838,  the  squad¬ 
ron  got  under  weigh  from  New-York,  and 
proceeded  on  their  voyage.  Their  first 
destination  was  Madeira,  and  they  after¬ 
wards  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  visited  Rio 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  and  touched  at  Valparaiso  and  Cal¬ 
lao.  We  shall  not  follow  Captain  Wilkes 
through  his  prolix  description  of  these  well- 
known  scenes ;  nor  through  his  long,  and 
in  our  opinion,  irrelevant  digressions,  re¬ 
specting  the  political  history  of  Brazil  and 
Peru.  Nor  do  we  consider  any  of  the 
events  which  occurred  to  the  squadron, 
during  the  eleven  months  occupied  in  this 
part  of  the  voyage,  as  w'orthy  of  particular 
notice ;  except  the  disastrous  loss  of  the 
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Seagull, — supposed  to  have  foundered  in  a 
gale  off  Terra  del  Fuego. 

On  the  I3tli  of  July,  1831),  the  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Peacock,  Porpoise,  and  Flying-fish, 
sailed  from  Callao;  and  on  the  10th  of 
September,  after  touching  at  some  of  the 
small  islands  composing  the  Paumotu 
group,  they  arrived  at  Tahiti. 

The  dreams  of  Rousseau  and  Condorcet, 
which  represent  man  as  weakened  and  de¬ 
praved  by  the  artificial  training  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  have  been  by  no  means  so  universally 
forgotten,  at  least  in  France,  as  some  of 
our  readers  may  imagine.  Sentimentalists 
are  still  to  be  found,  who  delight  in  con¬ 
trasting  the  moral  and  physical  excellence 
of  some  imaginary  barbarian,  with  the  fri¬ 
volous  mind  and  enervated  body  of  the 
modern  Furopean.  Some  Parisian  Novel¬ 
ists  of  the  day  have  eagerly  embraced  an 
opinion  so  well  suited  to  their  liveliness  of 
fancy,  to  their  love  of  glittering  novelty, 
and  to  that  incredible  ignorance  of  foreign 
nations,  by  which  they  have  so  frequently 
merited  the  derisive  astonishment  of  their 
contemporaries.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  their  number — noted  alike  for  the  inex¬ 
haustible  fertility  of  his  invention,  his  mer¬ 
etricious  style,  his  vehement  prejudices, 
and  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  his  ima¬ 
gination — has  lately  been  pleased  to  adopt, 
as  one  of  his  favorite  characters,  a  youth¬ 
ful  Hindix)  Rajah,  the  patriotic  victim  of 
English  ambition  ;  and  has  displayed  much 
fantastic  eloquence  in  contrasting  the  untu¬ 
tored  dignity  and  simple  virtues  of  the 
royal  exile,  with  the  inanity  and  corruption 
of  his  polished  hosts.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  from  a  Parisian 
homme  de  littrcs  any  knowledge  of  a  fact 
familiar  to  all  other  educated  Europeans, 
that  the  native  Princes  of  llindostan  are  a 
race  far  more  artificial  in  tiieir  habits,  and 
far  more  enslaved  by  formal  etiquette,  than 
ever  were  the  most  obsequious  cjuirtiers  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  might  be  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  the  reckless  ignorance  which 
has  painted  the  effeminate  debauchees  of 
the  East  as  l*utriarchal  Chiefs,  presiding 
over  a  race  of  brave  and  simj>le  Foresters ; 
and  substituting  the  noble  pursuits  of  war 
and  the  chase,  for  the  Asiatic  recreations 
of  chewing  hong,  and  gloating  on  dancing- 
girls.  But  if,  passing  over  the  ludicrous 
absurdity  of  M.  Sue’s  inventions,  we  look  i 
simply  at  the  theory  which  he  intends  them 
to  illustrate,  we  know  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  we  could  find  so  strong  a  proof  of 
its  fallacy  as  the  Polynesian  Isles.  There, 
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if  any  where,  nature  has  been  left  to  her¬ 
self;  and  there,  if  any  where,  she  could 
dispense  with  interference.  A  delicious 
climate — a  soil  so  rich  as  scarcely  to  re¬ 
quire  cultivation — a  race  of  men  superior 
in  natural  intelligence,  and  in  physical 
comeliness,  to  most  uncivilized  nations — 
every  thing,  in  short,  combines  to  render 
easy  the  enjoyment  of  a  golden  age,  if  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  indeed  capable  of  such  a 
condition.  But  no  sober-minded  man  can 
examine  any  trustworthy  account  of  the 
state  of  society  in  these  Islands,  without 
becoming  convinced  that  these  favored  re¬ 
gions  present  scenes,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  most  loathsome  cellar  in  St. 
Giles's,  or  the  most  miserable  hovel  in 
Connaught,  is  a  temple  of  virtue  and  hap¬ 
piness.  It  has  been  said,  and  we  believe 
most  truly,  that  no  man,  whatever  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  vice  and  misery  may  have  been, 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  brutal  depravity 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  until  he 
has  witnessed  the  habitual  life  of  lawless 
savages. 

We  leave  out  of  the  question  all  the  re¬ 
straints  imposed  by  religion  and  morality — 
or  by  those  vague  notions  of  religion  and 
morality  which  the  most  ignorant  can 
scarcely  fail  to  pick  up  in  a  Christian 
country — when  we  declare  our  belief,  that 
the  mere  power  of  self-command,  which 
every  member  of  a  civilized  community  is 
compelled  by  the  most  vulgar  motive — the 
fear  of  punishment  by  the  law — habitually, 
in  some  degree,  to  e.xert,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  raise  him  far  above  the  highest  limit  of 
barbarian  virtue.  The  most  violent  and 
vindictive  European  feels  himself  under  the 
perpetual  ^control  of  a  superior  authority, 
and  is  well  aware  that  he  can  only  give  full 
indulgence  to  his  passions  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  life.  This  may  be  insufficient 
to  make  him  a  good  man — perhaps  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  deter  him  from  the  occasional 
commission  of  crimes — but  at  least  it  pre¬ 
serves  us  from  the  wretchedness  of  living 
in  a  society  of  beings  possessing  at  once 
the  resolution,  the  physical  strength,  and 
the  deadly  weapons  of  full-grown  men,  and 
the  blind  and  reckless  selfishness  of  mis¬ 
chievous  children.  To  say  that  the  sav¬ 
age  will  take  life  upon  the  most  trilling 
jirovocation,  is  to  say  but  little.  He  will 
do  so  in  cold  blood  to  save  himsell  from  a 
moment's  inconvenience.  If  his  child  dis¬ 
turbs  him  by  its  cries,  he  dashes  out  its 
brains — if  he  becomes  tired  of  supporting 
I  a  sick  or  aged  parent,  he  murders  him  or 
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leaves  him  to  starve.  In  saying  this,  we 
are  using  no  exaggerated  or  figurative  lan¬ 
guage.  We  are  stating  the  ordinary  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Polynesian  Islanders.  Captain 
Wilkes  has  recorded  it  as  a  well-known 
fact,  that  few  of  these  savages,  except  their 
Chiefs,  ever  live  to  an  advanced  age ;  be¬ 
cause  those  who  reach  the  decline  of  life 
are  almost  invariably  put  to  death  by  their 
children  or  relations,  in  order  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  burden  of  their  maintenance. 

With  these  vices — the  ordinary  charac¬ 
teristics  of  utter  barbarism — the  tribes  of 
the  Pacific  appear  to  unite  much  of  that 
cold  and  merciless  apathy,  which  is,  in 
general,  the  worst  effect  of  a  corrupt  and 
effeminate  semi-civilization.  Of  natural 
affection,  beyond  the  mere  animal  instincts 
which  they  share  with  the  beasts  of 
the  brute  creation,  they  appear  to  be 
nearly  destitute;  and  of  that  spirit  of  na¬ 
tionality  which  produces  such  powerful  and 
ennobling  effects  among  many  savage  races, 
they  have  not  the  slightest  tincture.  Intlie 
numerous  cases  of  parricide  and  fratricide 
mentioned  by  Captain  Wilkes,  as  having 
occurred  among  the  Polynesian  Chiefs, 
w'e  are  struck — not  so  much  by  the  atrocity 
of  the  crimes  themselves,  the  most  ol 
which  may  unhappily  find  parallels  in  every 
age  and  nation — as  at  the  callous  indiffer¬ 
ence  with  which  the  kinsmen  of  the  parties 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  catastrophe.  We 
find  more  than  one  instance  of  a  family  of 
Island  Princt's,  whose  previous  history 
might  rival  that  of  tlie  house  of  Atreus  or 
Pelops,  living  together  in  apparent  insensi¬ 
bility  to  their  mutual  injuries ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the 
worst  vices  of  more  generous  dispositions 
are  virtues  far  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
insensible  and  ruthless  barbarians.  There 
would,  we  are  convinced,  be  great  injustice 
in  attributing  this  absence  of  natural  feel¬ 
ing  to  any  thing  but  intrinsic  levity  and 
feebleness  of  character.  Neither  barbarism 
nor  civilization,  powerful  agents  as  they  are, 
can  develope  propensities  which  do  not 
naturally  exist.  We  find,  for  instance,  in 
onr  own  countrymen,  the  germs  of  the 
most  formidable  vices  indulged  in  by  their 
Scandinavian  ancestors — pride,  intemper¬ 
ance,  violence  of  temper,  and  delight  in 
war  ;  and  we  see  that,  when  the  restraints 
of  social  life  are  removed,  these  character¬ 
istics  display  themselves  as  strongly  in  an 
English  soldier,  as  in  a  Norwegian  btrsc- 
kar.  On  the  other  hand,  these  very 
Scandinavians,  ferocious  as  they  were,  were 


still  not  incapable  of  the  virtues  which  have 
adorned  the  most  enlightened  of  their  de¬ 
scendants.  The  ties  of  kindred,  of  country, 
of  brotherhood  in  arms,  were  observed  by 
them  with  a  fidelity  never  surpassed.  We 
do  not,  we  trust,  undervalue  the  powers  of 
religion,  and  we  profess  the  highest  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  honest  zeal  of  the  many  good 
men  who  are  exerting  themselves,  and  in 
some  instances  with  eminent  success,  to 
extend  its  influence  ;  but  we  cannot  dis¬ 
guise  our  conviction,  that  the  Polynesi¬ 
ans,  however  improvable  in  many  respects, 
are,  and  are  too  likely  long  to  continue,  a 
very  imperfect  variety  of  the  human  race. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  account 
given  by  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  present 
condition  of  Tahiti,  while  confirming  in 
some  degree  our  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  the  natives,  is  still 
a  strong  testimony  to  the  effect  produced  by 
religious  instruction,  in  removing  the  more 
revolting  peculiarities  of  their  character. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  a  peaceable,  honest, 
and  trustworthy,  though  far  from  a  striking 
or  interesting  race;  and  ascribes  their  im¬ 
provement  to  the  imperfect  civilization  al¬ 
ready  introduced  among  them — a  change 
which  some  sentimentalists  have  designated 
as  the  irreparable  corruption  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  a  harmless  and  innocent  people. 
Still,  Captain  Wilkes,  while  admitting  the 
striking  improvement  of  the  Taliitian 
eharacter,  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  struck  by  those  amiable  and  grace¬ 
ful  peculiarities  in  their  manners  and  ap¬ 
pearance, with  which  some  English  voyagers 
have  endowed  them.  He  speaks  very  lightly 
of  the  beauty  of  their  females,  and  can  see 
nothing  in  their  national  songs  and  dances 
to  redeem  the  licentiousness  which  has 
compelled  the  Missionaries  strictly  to  pro¬ 
hibit  such  amusements.  And  in  particular, 
he  is  greatly,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
very  naturally,  scandalized  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  most  powerful  7'ahitian 
Chiefs  contended  for  the  profit  of  washing 
linen,  and  supplying  stores  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  ! — a  practice  which  certainly  ex¬ 
hibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  scrupulous 
dignity  which  the  North  American  Indian 
is  known  to  maintain  in  his  intercourse 
with  Europeans. 

Upon  the  29th  of  September  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  sailed  from  Tahiti ;  and  upon  the 
7th  ofOctober  made  Rose  Island,  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Samoan  or  Navigator  group. 
Until  the  Sth  of  November,  Captain  Wilkes 
and  the  officers  of  the  squadron  w'ere  eii- 
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gaged  in  making  accurate  surveys  of  (his  ly  before  a  gale  among  a  shoal  of  drifting 
Archipelago;  whicli  consists  of  eight  small  Icebergs.  In  no  situation,  if  we  may  be- 
islands,  the  principal  hearing  the  names  of  lieve  the  hardy  voyagers  who  have  returned 
Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila.  He  appears  from  these  fearful  enterprises,  is  danger  so 
to  have  found  the  natives  superior  to  those  acutely  felt  by  the  bravest;  because  in  none 
of  Tahiti,  both  in  physical  form,  an <I  in  is  the  utter  inability  of  human  skill  to  exert 
natural  energy  of  character.  They  are  con-  the  slightest  influence  over  the  event,  so 
siderably  under  the  influence  of  their  Mis-  overpoweringly  manifest.  And  yet,  even 
sionaries;  and,  above  all,  their  females  are  the  desperate  chances  of  such  a  struggle, 
remarkable  for  modesty,  parental  affection,  must  be  a  comparatively  harmless  prospect 
and  fidelity  to  their  husbands — virtues  al-  to  the  seaman  who  has  beheld  his  vessel 
most  unknown  throughout  the  restof  Polv-  imbedded  in  a  field  of  ice;  while  the  short 
nesia.  summer  is  rapidly  passing  aw'ay,  and  every 

Departing  from  Savaii,  the  American  day  is  diminishing  his  hope  of  escape  from 
Squadron  reached  Port  Jackson  on  the  ^IHh  the  horrors  of  a  Polar  winter, 
of  November.  Three  chapters  areoccu-j  Few- voyagers  have  experienced  more  of 
pied  by  the  remarks  of  C-aptain  Wilkes  these  formidable  encounters  within  a  short 
upon  the  Australian  colony  ;  and  by  his  period  than  Captain  Wilkes.  On  New 
account  of  several  visits  made  to  the  inte-  Year’s  day,  1840,  the  Flying-fish  parted 
rior  by  himself  and  his  officers.  We  pass  company  from  the  Squadron.  The  insuffi- 
over  a  part  of  his  narrative  about  matters  cient  size  and  accommodation  of  the  Ten- 
comparatively  familiar  to  most  English  der  had  excited  the  surprise  of  her  visitors 
readers  ;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  express  our  at  Sydney  ;  many  of  whom,  with  more  con- 
gratification  at  the  cordial  tone  in  which  he  cern  for  the  safety  of  their  American 
acknowledges  the  hospitable  attention  paid  friends,  than  consideration  for  their  feel- 
him  by  the  colonial  authorities,  and  at  the  ings,  had  not  hesitated  to  predict  the  fate 
friendly  feelings  which  prevailed  between  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  for  her  crew, 
the  colonists  in  general,  and  the  officers  These  disadvantages  were  now  severely 
and  men  of  his  squadron.  felt ;  and  her  commander  was  at  length 

On  the ‘iOth  of  December,  the  Vincennes,  compelled,  by  the  failing  health  of  his  men, 
accompanied  by  the  Peacock,  Porpoise,  to  abandon  the  intention  of  rejoining  hb 
and  Flying-fish,  sailed  from  Port  Jackson  consorts.  The  Flying-fish  altered  her  course 
on  her  Antarctic  cruise — a  service  for  to  the  northward,  on  the  2d  of  February, 
which,  as  Captain  Wilkes  more  than  hints,  and  reached  New  Zealand  on  the  Pth  of 
they  had  been  very  iiidiflferently  provided.  March.  On  the  10th  of  January,  the  Vin- 
This  want  of  the  special  equipments  neces-  cennes.  Peacock,  and  Porpoise  fell  in  with 
sary  to  the  safety  of  the  undertaking  was  in  the  first  iceberg,  being  then  in  the  62d  de- 
a  great  measure  common  to  the  w'hole  gree  of  south  latitude ;  and  in  a  few  days 
Squadron  ;  but  the  Peacock  in  particular  they  were  constantly  surrounded  with 
was  in  other  respects  so  defective  as  to  he  floating  pieces  of  ice.  On  the  16th,  land 
wholly  unfit  for  any  but  a  short  and  easy  was  clearly  discovered  from  ail  the  vessels, 
voyage;  and  it  w’as  not  without  the  most  in  the  shape  of  a  large  round-headed  moun- 
serious  misgivings  that  Captain  Wilkes  tain,  altogether  different  in  shape  and  color 
yielded  to  the  zealous  anxiety  of  Captain  from  the  intervening  Icebergs.  They  were 
Hudson  to  accompany  the  Squadron,  in-  now  off  the  coast  of  the  great  southern  con- 
stead  of  remaining  at  Sydney  to  refit.  The  tinent,  at  a  point  nearly  to  the  south-south- 
proceedings  of  the  expedition  during  the  east  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  On  the  20th, 
two  succeeding  months,  form  perhaps  the  the  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  directed  to 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  narrative,  part  company  from  the  Vincennes,  and  to 
Among  all  the  perilous  and  exciting  adven-  explore  to  the  eastward  ;  and  on  the  24th, 
tures  of  a  seaman’s  life,  there  are  none  to  the  former  vessel  met  with  an  accident, 
be  compared,  either  in  formidable  aspect,  which  rendered  her  immediate  return  to 
or  in  actual  danger,  with  those  experienced  Sydney  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity, 
among  the  floating  ice  of  the  Polar  regions.  After  penetrating  the  tract  of  floating  ice, 
Neither  the  iron-bound  coasts  and  devour-  which  forms  a  bulwark  to  every  coast  in 
ing  whirlpools  of  the  temperate,  nor  the  these  latitudes,  and  enduring  several  dan- 
thunder-storms  and  tornados  of  the  torrid  gerous  collisions,  by  which  her  rudder  was 
zone,  can  equal  the  terrific  situation  of  the  entirely  disabled  ;  the  ship  was  at  length 
mariner,  who  finds  himself  driving  helpless-  driven  ^stern  foremost  against  a  large  Ice 
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berg,  witli  a  violence  wliicli  threatened  in¬ 
stant  destruction.  Fortunately  she  rebound¬ 
ed  from  the  shock  without  sticking  fast; 
but  scarcely  had  she  moved  her  ow  n  length, 
when  a  vast  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  which 
the  blow  had  loosened,  fell  close  to  her 
stern  with  a  crash;  which,  had  it  taken 
place  one  second  sooner,  would  have  crush¬ 
ed  her  to  atoms.  A  more  tremendous  in¬ 
stance  of  the  risks  attending  this  peiilous 
species  of  navigation,  was  probably  never 
v^itnessed  by  any  voyager  who  survived  to 
relate  it;  and  such  were  the  injuries  indict¬ 
ed  upon  the  vessel,  that  it  became  a  doubt¬ 
ful  question,  not  whether  she  could  con¬ 
tinue  her  cruise,  but  whether  she  could 
hope  to  reach  a  port  in  safety.  She  imme¬ 
diately  stood  to  the  northward,  upon  getting 
clear  of  the  floating  ice  ;  and  on  the  21st 
of  February,  being  favored  by  the  weatlier, 
arrived  in  a  very  shattered  state  at  Sydney. 
The  Porpoise  reached  New  Zealand  on  the 
20lh  of  March,  having  continued  exploring 
the  coast  until  the  14th  of  February. 

We  now’  return  to  the  Vincennes.  She 
entered  the  icy  barrier  a  few  days  after  her 
separation  from  her  consorts,  and  com¬ 
menced  exploring  the  coast  to  the  w  estw  ard. 
On  the  29ih  of  January  she  encountered 
one  of  the  most  formidable  dangers  to  w  hich 
the  Polar  voyager  is  liable — a  gale  of  wind 
among  floating  Icebergs.  For  several  hours 
she  continued  to  drive  rapidly  through  a 
heavy  sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
these  fearful  companions — now  dimly  seen 
through  the  mist  and  sleet, — now  heard 
crashing  and  plunging  in  the  darkness;  but 
always  close  to  the  vessel,  and  threatening 
to  overw  helm  her  at  every  moment.  When 
the  night  closed  in,  without  any  diminution 
of  the  tempest,  or  dispersion  of  the  ice,  the 
situation  of  the  Vincennes  became  so  peril¬ 
ous  as  to  be  nearly  desperate.  All  hands 
were  on  deck,  and  Captain  Wilkes  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  he  repeatedly  gave  up  every  hojie 
of  escaping  destruction.  They  were  often 
w  arned  of  their  narrow  escape  from  striking 
on  an  Iceberg,  by  the  sudden  calm  which 
the  invisible  monster  produced,  as  the  ship 
passed  under  his  lee  ;  and  .they  more  than 
once,  when  apparently  driving  directly  upon 
a  field  of  ice,  escaped  through  openings  so 
narrow  as  to  have  been  unperceived  in  the 
darkness.  At  length,  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  ‘iUth,  the  vessel  entered  a  small  open 
tract  of  Jsea,  where  she  lay  to  in  compara¬ 
tive  safely,  until  the  bad  weather  was  over ; 
— having  certainly,  to  judge  from  the  calm 
and  unadorned  narrative  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
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passed  a  night  of  as  frightful  danger,  as  we 
can  remember  in  the  annuls  of  naval  adven¬ 
ture.  For  nearly  two  months  longer,  the 
Vincennes  continued  her  toilsome  progress 
ahmg  the  coast  of  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
— constantly  surrounded  by  ice,  and  liable 
at  every  moment  to  a  renew  al  of  the  awful 
scene  from  which  slie  had  been  so  wonder¬ 
fully  extricated.  The  weather  was,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  w  bole,  favorable ;  but  her 
crew  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  it  was  not  without  remonstrance 
from  his  medical  officers  that  Captain 
Wilkes  completed  his  cruise.  The  ship 
was  constantly  in  sight  of  the  land,  but  in 
no  instance  do  any  of  her  people  appear  to 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  it.  Several 
views  of  its  appearance  are,  however,  in¬ 
serted  in  Captain  Wilkes’  work,  and  more 
wild  and  desolate  scenes  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  It  presents  a  long  undulating 
range  of  snowy  mountains,  stretching  in¬ 
land  to  the  horizon — mountains  which,  in 
all  probability,  no  living  creature  has  ever 
trodden  since  the  climate  of  our  globe  as¬ 
sumed  its  present  temperature.  At  length, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  after  having  ex¬ 
plored  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  through 
nearly  sixty  degrees  of  longitude,  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  put  her  liead  to  the  northward.  Her 
passage  was  favorable,  and,  on  the  1 1th  of 
>  March,  she  arrived  safe  at  Sydney,  with  all 
j  her  crew  restored  to  health, 
j  On  the  JUtli,  Captain  Wilkes  took  his 
j  final  departure  from  Australia  ;  and,  on  the 
I  :lOth,  anchored  in  the  Hay  of  Islands,  at 
;  New  Zealand,  w  here  he  found  the  I'orpoisc 
land  Fl)ing-fish.  The  New  Zealanders, 
though  always  remarkable  for  their  warlike 
and  sanguinary  habits,  have  generally  borne 
a  character  higher,  in  some  respects,  than 
;  the  t>ther  Polynesian  tribes.  Most  voyagers 
have  given  them  credit  for  their  prowess  as 
resolute  and  fearless  warriors ;  and  for 
some  share  of  the  manly  dignity  and  hon¬ 
orable  pride  which  usually  accompany  per¬ 
sonal  bravery.  But  Captain  Wilkes,  w  hile 
acknow  ledging  the  common  opinion  of  their 
merits  to  be  somew  hat  higher  than  his  own, 
seems  inclined  to  place  them  among  the 
most  degraded  and  uninterestmir  of  thesav- 
ages  whom  he  has  visited,  lie  considers 
them  as  inferior  in  inteliigence,  and  inhos¬ 
pitable  in  disposition  ;  and  seems  particu¬ 
larly  struck  by  their  uiiprepo.ssessing  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  by  another  delect  uncommon 
among  the  amphibious  islanders  of  that  te¬ 
pid  ocean — their  e.xtreme  personal  sloven¬ 
liness 
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On  the  Gth  of  April  the  Squadron  sailed  dreaded  for  their  inhospitable  treachery  by 
from  New  Zealand,  and,  on  the  •i4th,  they  every  mariner  acquainted  with  the  naviga- 
reached  Tonga,  the  largest  of  the  Friendly  tion  of  the  Pacific.  With  respect  to  their 
Islands,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Pea-  habits  of  life,  they  are  Cannibals  of  the  most 
cock,  from  Sydney,  on  the  1st  of  May.  inveterate  kind  ;  licentious  in  their  manners 
The  Tongese  appear  to  have  struck  Cap- !  beyond  even  the  neighboring  tribes  ;  reek- 
tain  Wilkes  as  superior  to  any  of  the  other  less  of  each  others’  lives  to  an  almost  in¬ 
natives  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  as  conceivable  degree ;  and,  in  short,  as 
greatly  resembling  the  Samoans,  though  su-  Cajitain  Wilkes  indignantly  calls  them, 
perior  in  many  respects  even  to  these.  But  1  ‘  wretches  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
iiis  intercourse  with  the  natives,  cautious j  term.’  Such  is  the  forbidding  picture 
and  w'ell-dis[)osed  as  he  invariably  found ;  which  the  American  Commander  draws  of 
tiiem,  was  rendered  dilhculi,  by  the  exist-  this  savage  race,  and  we  shall  presently  .see 
cnce  of  a  desperate  civil  war  between  the |  that  his  w’orst  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
Christian  and  ITealhen  inhabitants  of  thej  unhappy  experience. 

island — a  calamity  which,  we  are  sorry  tO|  On  the  8th  of  May  the  Vincennes  and 
find,  Captain  Wilkes  attributes  to  the.  hasty;  Peacock  arrived  off  Ovolau,  a  small  island 
and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  former  ])arty.{  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Vitilevu,  which 
The  American  Commander  exerted  himself!  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  reconcile  the  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  a  town  named 
two  factions;  but  his  mediation  appears  to  Levuka.  On  the  1  Ith,they  were  joined  by 
have  been  attended  with  very  little  success;  the  Flying-fish:  and  on  the  l’2th,  these  ves- 
as  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  immediately  I  sels  were  visited  by  Tanoa,  King  of  the 
after  his  departure,  in  which  the  converted  |  neighboring  district  of  Ambau,  and  the 
natives  were  entirely  defeated,  and  most  ofi  most  powerful  Chief  in  the  Feejee  Islands, 
their  principal  Chiefs  slain.  The  squadron  On  the  15th,  the  Peacock  sailed  from  Le- 
sailed  from  'Ponga  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  '  vuka  for  Rew'a,an  anchorage  upon  the  east- 
the  next  day  tnade  the  Feejee  Islands.  !  ern  coast  of  Vitilevu;  to  which  place  she 

The  Feejee  or  Viti  Archipelago  lies  to' was  originally  di‘?patched,  merely  for  the 
the  north-east  of 'Ponga ;  and  consists  ofj  ordinary  purposes  of  the  expedition.  But 
tw'o  large  islands,  named  Vitilevu  and  Va-|  shortly  after  her  departure.  Captain  Wilkes 
nualevu,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller !  received  information  that  a  most  atrocious 
ones.  Their  climate  is  delightful,  and  they  i  and  treacherous  massacre  had  taken  place 
abound  in  the  most  picturesque  and  beau-!  in  I>^34,at  Kantavu,  an  Island  to  the  south- 
tiful  scenery  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  |  ward  of  Vitilevu;  in  which  a  male  and 
favored  spot  are,  without  exception,  the  |  some  seamen,  belonging  to  an  American 
most  savage  and  treacherous  race  in  the  I  merchantman,  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Pacific.  In  personal  appearance  they  are  j  n.atives  ;  and  that  the  assailants  had  been 
rather  a  fine  race,  of  a  deep-black  complex- '  coinmandetl,  on  that  occasion,  by  a  chief 
ion,  with  closely  curled  hair, — displaying  |  named  Vendovi,  brother  to  the  King  of 
none  of  the  negro  deformities  of  face  atnl  liewa,  and  now  resi<)ing  in  that  neighbor- 
figure;  but  they  effectually  disfigure  them-  hood.  Captain  Wilkes  thought  it  absolutely 
selves  by  dressing  their  hair  in  a  thick  wiry  ^  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  defence- 
wig,  clipped  into  the  most  grotesque  shapes ;  i  less  countrymen,  to  convince  these  ferocious 
somewhat  resembling  in  texture  and  ap- *  Islanders  that  every  such  outrage  was  sure, 
pearancethe  fantastic  masses  of  foliage,  into  j  .sooner  or  later,  to  meet  with  just  retribution, 
which  the  gardeners  of  the  last  century  !  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  strongly  a  tribe  of 
took  so  much  pains  to  torture  certain  trees  i  savages  must  be  templed  to  robbery  and 
and  shrubs.  They  appear  to  possess  more'  violence  by  the  spectacle  of  a  large  ship, 
spirit  and  energy  than  most  of  their  neigh-;  freighted  with  what  are  to  them  the  most 
bors ;  but  this  docs  not  prevent  them  from  !  inestimable  treasures,  and  defended  by  only 
displaying  all  the  indolent  selfishness,  the  '  twenty  or  thirty  men — the  majority  of  whom, 
insensibility  to  shame,  the  irreclaimable  and  unrestrained  by  the  imperfect  discipline  of 
apparently  instinctive  mendacity,  which  a  merchant  vessel,  are  generally  wandering 
characterize  the  worst  Polynesian  races. !  unarmed  on  shore.  It  is  only  by  the  dread 
They  are  a  most  dangerous  and  sanguinary,  i  of  retaliation, — severe  in  proportion  to  the 
as  well  as  an  unamiable  nation, — perpetu-i  delay  and  uncertainty  of  its  infliction,  that 
ally  engaged  in  civil  war,  which  they  carry  !  the  savage  can  be  induced  to  let  such  a 
on  with  the  most  vindictive  ferocity;  and  j  prize  escape  him.  And  we  therefore  think 
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that  Captain  Wilkes  carried  his  forbearance 
quite  as  far  as  was  justifiable,  in  merely  or¬ 
dering  Captain  Hudson  to  seize  and  secure 
the  person  of  Vetidovi  ;  and  in  declining  to 
enter  into  general  hostilities  with  the  guilty 
district,  unless  the  other  Chiefs  should,  by 
endeavoring  to  protect  their  ringleader, 
openly  declare  themselves  his  accomplices. 
The  Peacock,  on  her  arrival  at  Rewa,  was 
received  with  great  hospitality  by  the  King 
and  two  of  hi.s  brothers,  whose  barbarous 
names  and  titles  we  spare  our  readers;  but 
the  guilty  V'endovi  did  not  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  though  it  subsequently  appeared 
that  the  American  officers  had,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  been  in  his  company  on  shore.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  day  after  tlie 
receipt  of  Captain  Wilkes’  special  orders, 
had  been  fixed,  for  a  formal  visit  to  his  ship, 
by  all  the  native  dignitaries.  They  were 
of  course  permitted  to  come  on  board  as 
usual,  but  Vendovi  was  still  absent.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hudson  now  thought  himself  justified 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the 
Chiefs,  to  compel  them  to  do  justice  with 
regard  to  his  complaints  ;  and  he  therefore 
communicated  to  them  his  orders,  and  in¬ 
formed  them  that  it  w'ould  be  his  duty  to 
consider  them  as  enemies,  and  consequently 
as  prisoners,  unless  the  actual  perpetrator 
was  surrendered.  Those  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  place  that  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  forbearance  of  their  neighbors, 
which  the  Ir.ibits  of  civilized  life  justify,  can 
form  little  idea  of  the  consternation  witli 
which  a  party  of  Pacific  Islanders,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  blood  shed  upon  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  provocation,  received  this  announce¬ 
ment.  The  Chiefs  expected  nothing  short 
of  an  immediate  massacre  ;  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  Captain  Hudson  per¬ 
suaded  them  that  no  injury,  or  even  disre¬ 
spect,  was  intended  to  their  persons,  unless 
they  chose  to  assume  the  character  of  ene¬ 
mies  to  his  nation.  At  this  explanation 
their  relief  was  great,  and  they  eagerly 
joined  in  admitting  the  justice  of  his  de¬ 
mand.  Vendovi,  indeed,  had  long  been 
dreaded  and  disliked,  even  by  his  ferocious 
countrymen,  for  his  turbulent  and  sangui¬ 
nary  disposition.  Some  years  before  the 
massacre  at  Kantavu,  he  had  murdered  one 
of  his  own  brothers  in  cold  blood,  for  a 
bribe ;  and  he  was  now  upon  very  doubtful 
terms  with  the  survivors.  It  was  accord- 
ingly  agreed  that  one  of  the  three  Chiefs 
detained  on  board,  should  go  on  shore  and 
bring  him  off  as  a  prisoner  ;  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  reasonable  e.xpectation,  was  ef- 
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fected  without  the  slightest  resistance,  or 
even  expostulation,  on  the  part  of  the  cul¬ 
prit.  On  the  surrender  f)f  Vendovi,  his 
countrymen  were  of  course  set  at  liberty, 
and  he  was  confined  on  board  ;  tlie  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  guilt  being  fully  established  by 
his  own  confession.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  Vincennes,  when  the  two  vessels  next 
joined  company,  and  continued  a  prisoner 
during  the  remainder  of  tlie  voyage,  but 
fell  sick  and  died  about  the  time  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  squadron  in  the  United  States. 

The  Vincennes  lay  at  Lcvuka  for  several 
weeks ;  during  the  whole  of  whicli  time  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes  continued  upon  the  most  ami¬ 
cable  terms  with  the  neighboring  Chiefs, 
some  of  whom  had  been  expected  to  resent 
the  capture  of  their  ally  Vendovi.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Tender  was  busily  employed 
in  surveying  the  intricate  straits  and  reefs 
lying  between  Ovolavu  and  Vitilevu ;  as 
well  as  the  i.^ilands  forming  the  southern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Feejee  group.  She  after¬ 
wards,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  in 
person,  visited  for  the  first  time  the  large 
island  of  Vanualevu,  which  lies  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Vitilevu  ;  on  whose  coast  she  was 
joined  by  the  Porpoise,  which  had  parted 
I  company  from  her  consorts  the  morning  of 
their  arrival  at  Levuka,  and  had  since 
been  occupied  in  exploring  the  range  of 
stnall  islands  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  F'eejee  group. 

On  the  ‘^Sth  of  June,  the  Vincennes  put 
to  sea  from  Levuka,  and,  on  the 'Jd  of  July, 
anchored  in  a  bay  named  Savu-Savu,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Vanualevu;  and,  on 
the  5th,  she  removed  to  Sandalwood  Bay, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  Island, 
where  she  found  the  Peacock  just  arrived. 
The  latter  ship  had  left  Rewa  on  the  23d 
of  May,  and  had  since  been  employed  in 
surveying  the  western  coasts  of  Vitilevu 
and  Vanualevu.  On  the  I6th,  the  Tender, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  boats  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  himself,  left 
Sandalwood  Bay  on  an  exploring  excursion; 
and  the  next  day  they  lell  in  with  the  Por¬ 
poise,  which  had  been  engaged  among  the 
small  Islands  to  the  north-east,  ever  since 
she  last  parted  company  from  the  Tender. 
The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  survey 
the  Asaua  islands, — a  string  of  rocks  form¬ 
ing  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  Fee¬ 
jee  Archipelago.  But  just  as  this  duty  was 
completed,  and  as  preparations  were  ma¬ 
king  for  their  return  to  the  ships.  Captain 
Wilkes  received  intelligence,  that  at  Ma- 
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lolo,  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Asaua 
group,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  Vi- 
tilevu,  a  treacherous  attack  had  been  made 
by  the  natives  upon  one  of  his  boats;  and 
that  the  assailants  had  been  repulsed  with 
difficulty  and  loss,  leaving  two  officers 
— the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  party, 
and  a  young  midshipman — dead  on  the 
spot. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  perplexing  I 
point  of  international  law,  than  the  ques- | 
tion — in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent, } 
a  civilized  voyager  is  entitled  to  inflict  re- ! 
taliation  upon  a  tribe  of  barbarians  for  such  ! 
outrages  as  this.  He  has  none  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  obtaining  redress.  'Fhere  is 
no  municipal  law  t<t  fix  the  punishment  in- | 
curred  by  the  offenders;  no  magistrate  I 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  justice  done  ;  no  ; 
government  to  be  made  responsible,  if  other 
means  fail.  It  would  be  absurd  to  rely  ■ 
upon  the  reluctant  protection  of  some  sav- 1 
age  Chief, — himself,  perhaps,  the  instiga- ' 
tor  of  the  crime  complained  of ;  whose  first ! 
measure  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  real  perpetrators — probably  | 
the  boldest  and  most  valuable  warriors  ofi 
his  tribe — and  the  murder  of  a  few  useless  i 
or  obnoxious  slaves  as  a  substitute.  It  j 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  employ  a  party  j 
of  seamen,  to  explore  the  woods  and  fast- 1 
nesses  of  an  unknown  island,  constantly 
exposed  to  be  cut  ofl*  by  treachery,  in  the  ; 
hope  of  their  being  able  to  recognize,  among  I 
thousands  of  tattooed  and  painted  savages,  j 
a  few  individuals  never  seen  but  once  be- 1 
fore,  and  then  in  the  confusion  of  a  deadly 
scuffle.  And  yet,  few  Cominanding-officers 
would  have  the  firmness  to  use  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  punishment ;  and  to  inflict  [ 
the  horrors  of  war  upon  a  community  of  i 
suppliant  and  defenceless  savages;  all  ofi 
whom  possibly  might  be  wholly  innocent  of  j 
the  offence  committed. 

Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  no 
such  difficulty  arose  in  the  present  case. 
The  inhabitants  of  Malolo — long  renowned 
and  dreaded  among  their  neighbors,  for 
their  warlike  and  piratical  propensities — 
had  an  overweening  opinion  of  their  own 
powers,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
formidable  weapons  of  civilized  warfare. 
It  was  soon  found  that  their  Chiefs,  so  far 
from  entertaining  any  wish  to  exculpate 
themselves,  or  to  offer  redress,  were  busily 
employed  in  preparing  to  receive  the  Ameri¬ 
can  detachment  with  open  defiance.  This 
conduct  clearly  left  Captain  Wilkes  no  al¬ 
ternative  ;  and  the  Brig,  Tender,  and  boats, 


after  burying  their  murdered  companions, 
with  all  the  honors  of  war,  upon  a  small 
desert  island  between  Malolo  and  Vitilevu, 
proceeded  to  inflict  signal  punishment  upon 
the  guilty  tribe. 

'fhe  Island  of  Malolo  contained  two 
towns  or  villages;  one  named  Sualib,  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  other  named 
.\rro,  on  the  northern.  The  Brig  was  an¬ 
chored  off  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
Island,  and  near  the  former  place.  Four 
of  the  boats,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Tender,  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  .^rro ;  while  the  remainder,  un¬ 
der  Captain  Riiigold,of  the  Porpoise,  land¬ 
ed  at  Sualib.  The  former  division  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and  entirely  des¬ 
troyed  it,  without  the  slightest  opposition  ; 
the  warriors  having  ail  intrenched  them- 
selves  in  a  certain  citadel  or  stockade  at 
Sualib,  which  was  considered  as  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Feejec  military  architecture  ;  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  absolutely  im¬ 
pregnable.  In  this  strong  hold,  the  natives 
defended  themselves  for  some  time  with 
considerable  spirit;  but  at -length,  the  huts 
being  set  on  fire  by  rockets,  and  the'garri- 
son  having  sustained  considerable  loss  by 
musketry,  the  assailants  entered  the  place 
and  found  it  deserted.  Some  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  attempted  to  escape  in  their  ca¬ 
noes,  were  overtaken  and  captured  by  one 
of  the  boats  ;  and  the  rest  took  refuge 
among  the  rocks  and  woods,  in  the  interior 
of  the  Island,  where  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  had  previously  been  concealed.  Their 
total  loss  was  believed  to  have  amounted  to 


fifty-seven  men  killed  ;  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  being  one  man  mortally,  and  a  few 
others  slightly  wounded. 

On  the  day  after  the  engagement,  the  na¬ 
tives  sent  on  board  the  Porpoise,  to  request 
I  peace  and  make  offers  of  reconciliation. 
I  But  Captain  Wilkes  was  too  much  acquaint- 
:  ed  with  Feejee  customs  and  feelings,  and  too 
j  well  aware  of  the  excessive  importance  at- 
!  tached  by  all  warlike  savages  to  the  particu- 
i  lar  tokens  of  success  or  defeat,  which  may 
I  constitute  their  point  of  honor,  to  receive 


their  submission  in  so  unceremonious  a 


manner.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  considers  it  no  triumph  to  exter¬ 
minate  a  hostile  tribe,  unless  he  can  carry 
off  the  scalps  of  his  victims  ;  and  by  a  fan¬ 
tastic  refinement  of  the  same  kind,  the  Fee¬ 
jee  Islander  never  considers  himself  de- 
!  feated,  until  he  has  been  compelled  to  do 
j  homage  to  his  enemy,  in  a  certain  recog- 
[  nized  form.  Upon  this  public  acknowledg- 
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raent  of  defeat,  Captain  Wilkes  very  wisely  i  being  complete,  they  put  to  sea  from  Mali ; 
and  properly  thought  it  necessary  to  insist,  |  and  to  the  great  delight  of  all  on  board,  ex- 
and  it  was  accordingly  performed  upon  the  ^  cept  the  exiled  Vendovi,  lost  sight  of  the 
beach  near  Sualib,  by  all  the  surviving '  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Feejee  Archi- 
Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  [sland.  !  pelago  for  the  last  time. 

With  what  motives,  or  upon  what  argu-  ;  On  the  -4th  September,  the  Vincennes, 
ments,  the  conduct  of  Captain  Wilkes,  i  having  parted  company  from  her  consorts 
throughout  this  lamentable  affair,  has  been,  on  the  passage,  reached  the  Sandwich  Ul- 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  accused  as  ‘  cruel,  ands,  and  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Ilono- 
merciless,  and  tyrannical,’  we  are  unable  to  lulu,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Oahu.  The 
conjecture.  Assuming — as  surely,  in  deal-  Tender  was  alrea<ly  at  anchor  ;  the  Peacock 
ing  with  facts  so  notorious,  we  safely  may  arrived  on  the  :J0th  ;  and  the  Porpoise^ 
— that  his  public  account  of  the  matter  is  which  had  been  left  behind  to  make  some 
correct,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  fur-  additional  surveys  in  the  Feejee  group,  on 
ther  hesitation  in  commencing  hostilities, ,  the  Tth  of  October.  4'he  King  of  the  Sand- 
would  have  been  nothing  short  of  unpar-|  wich  Islands,  Kumehameha  III.,  arrived  at 
donable  weakness,  in  any  man  recognizing!  Honolulu  on  the  JPih of- September,  for  the 
the  lawfulness  of  self-defence;  and  that,  j  express  purpose  of  welcoming  the  Ameri- 
hostilities  being  actually  begun,  any  irreso- 1  can  officers.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  his 
lution  in  continuing  them,  until  tlie  corn-j  appearance  and  manners  made  a  very  fa- 
plete  submission  of  the  enemy,  would  have]  vorable  impression  on  Captain  Wilkes.  His 
given  the  attempt  the  character  of  useless portrait,  with  its  closely  shaven  face,  short 
and  therefore  unjustifiable  revenge,  instead  |  mustache,  and  well-fitted  uniform,  contrasts 
of  necessary  chastisement.  We  are  to  re- :  strangely  with  those  of  his  kinsmen,  the 
member  that  the  question  is  not  whether  aj  grim  Chiefs  of  Arnbau  and  Rewa ;  though 
civilized  Commander  can  afford  to  overlook  j  we  are  far  frotn  certain  that,  in  point  of 
with  contemptuous  compassion,  an  insult  to  picturesque  dignity,  the  advantage  is  on  the 
his  national  flag;  or  can  bring  himself,  as |  side  of  the  more  civilized  Polynesian.  The 
a  Christian,  to  pardon  the  cruel  murder  of  Sandwich  Islanders — or  Kanuka.'i,  as  they 
his  friends.  The  question  is,  whether  some  call  themselves — are,  like  the  Tahitians, 
fifty  or  sixty  hostile  savages  shall  be  put  to  reclaimed  and  softened  by  semi-civilization, 
death,  in  just  and  open  warfare  ;  or  whether  Notwithstanding  the  stain  left  upon  their 
the  crew  of  every  vessel  which  approaches  character,  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
their  shores  shall  be  exposed  to  massacre,  illustrious  voyager  who  first  discovered  their 
until  some  maritime  nation  is  roused  to  the  i  country,  they  are  in  general  a  harmless  and 
determination  of  making  a  terrible  example, !  well-disposed  race  ;  and  appear  to  be  more 
and  the  infatuated  islanders  are  extermina- 1  trustworthy,  and  to  have  more  regard  for 
led  to  a  man.  Could  a  Feejee  Chief  be !  truth  and  honesty,  than  the  tribes  of  the 
brought  to  comprehend  the  power  of’the  i  southern  Pacific.  But  they  are  dull,  indo- 
countries  to  whose  commerce  in  the  Pa- ^  lent,  and  timid  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  several 
cific  the  incorrigible  piracies  of  his  coun-  incidents  related  by  Captain  Wilkes,  as 
trymen  had  for  so  many  years  been  a  con- 1  having  occurred  during  the  subsciiuent  as- 
stant  grievance,  he  would  readily  acknow- 1  cent  of  Mauna  Loa,  that  they  retain  all  the 
ledge,  that  such  conduct  as  that  of  Captain  want  of  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  all 
Wilkes  was  the  truest  humanity  ;  not  merely  j  the  thoughtless  selfishness  which  forms  so 
to  those  who  may  be  exposed  to  future  acts  |  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  inert  and  feeble 
of  violence,  but  to  those  who  might  be  i  character  of  the  Polynesian  mind, 
tempted  to  commit  them.  |  On  the  3d  of  December,  the  Vincennes 

After  leaving  Malolo,  the  boats  returned  ■  sailed  from  Honolulu,  and  stood  to  the 
directly  to  Sandalwood  Bay;  and  shortly  |  south-east ;  on  the  Silh  she  made  the  Island 
after,  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock  got  un- i  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich 
der  weigh,  and  anchored  off  Mali — a  small  •  Isles  ;  and  on  the  9th  she  anchored  in  Hilo 
island  on  the  northern  coast  of  Vannaleon  ;  Bay.  The  principal  object  of  her  visit  to 
— in  readiness  to  sail  on  the  9th  of  August ;  |  Hawaii,  was  to  survey  alarge  volcanic  moun- 
ihey  were  joined  at  this  station  by  the  Por- '  tain  name<l  .Manna  Loa,  whose  summit  is 
poise  and  the  Seagull,  which  had  been  dis- j  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
patched  from  Malolo  to  revisit  Kantavu,Le-  j  sea.  The  party  employed  in  this  duty  was 
vuka,  and  Ambau.  And  on  the  1 1th,  the  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  himself, 
surveys  and  other  duties  of  the  squadron  and  consisted  of  several  oflicers  and  scien- 
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tific  gentlemen,  ten  seamen,  and  about  two 
hundred  natives,  who  acted  as  guides  and 
porters.  They  left  the  ship  on  tlie  I4t!i, 
and  encamped  for  the  night  beside  a  vast 
volcanic  lake  or  crater,  at  a  place  named 
Kilauea,  at  the  south-eastern  base  of  Alauna 
Loa.  'riie  17th  was  passed  in  surveying 
the  crater  of  Kilauea ;  which  is  an  oval 
pool  or  lake  of  fire,  about  1500  feet  by  1001) 
in  diameter,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  rocky 
and  precipitous  valley  nearly  ten  miles  in 
circumference.  Captain  Wilkes,  who  him¬ 
self  descended  to  its  edge,  gives  a  most  ap¬ 
palling  description  of  the  narrow  escape 
experienced  some  days  afterwards  by  one 
of  his  party,  who  was  surprised  by  a  sud¬ 
den  rising  of  the  lava,  while  collecting  spe¬ 
cimens  within  the  surrounding  descent. 

On  the  18th  the  ascent  of  Maun  a  Loa  was 

• 

commenced ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
lOth  the  exploring  party  encamped  at  the 
height  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Here  they  were  joined  by  fifty  olli- 
cers  and  men  from  the  V*^incennes,  whose 
assistance  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
procure,  on  account  of  the  indolence,  in¬ 
subordination,  and  continual  disputes  of 
the  Kanakas;  so  that  the  party  now  con¬ 
sisted  of  nearly  three  hundred  men.  The 
20th,  being  Sunday,  was  passed  in  repose  ; 
but  on  the  21st  the  ascent  was  resumed, 
and  they  reached  a  large  cave,  which  was 
subsequently  very  useful  as  a  depot  for 
stores  ;  and  a  shelter  for  those  who  became 
disabled  by  the  mountain  sickness, — from 
this  circumstance  called  the  Recruiting 
Station.  A  lieutenant  and  a  party  of  men 
were  left  at  this  place  ;  and  on  the  22d  the 
party  reached  another  encampment,  after¬ 
wards  known  as  the  Flag  Station,  where  a 
party  was  also  left.  At  length,  on  the  24th, 
they  reached  their  last  and  highest  station, 
a  point  called  by  the  sailors  Pendulum 
Peak  ;  and  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  crater,  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
All  hands  were  employed  in  constructing  a 
camp  upon  this  exposed  point ;  which  was 
at  length  imperfectly  elfected  by  building 
walls  with  the  loose  fragments  of  lava,  so  as 
to  shelter  the  tents  from  the  piercing  and 
stormy  winds  continually  blowing.  In  this 
dreary  situation,  several  days  were  passed; 
and  on  the  Pgth  of  January,  1841,  Captain 
Wilkes  ascended  the  highest  summit  of  the 
mountain — a  point  almost  exactly  opposite 
to  Pendulum  Peak.  From  this  elevation 
he  measured  the  height  of  the  neighboring 
mountain  of  Mauna  Kea,  which  he  found 
to  be  193  feet  above  him  ;  thus  settling,  in 
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favor  of  the  latter,  the  questWm  of  supre¬ 
macy  throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Du¬ 
ring  their  long  stay  upon  the  summit  of 
Mauna  Loa,  the  whole  of  the  adventurous 
party  were  more  or  less  affected  by  very 
distressing  symptoms  of  indisposition;  but 
no  serious  illness  occurred,  nor  did  any 
dangerous  accident  take  place,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  single  seaman  ;  who  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  left  behind,  exhausted,  during 
the  ascent  of  a  small  detached  party  from 
the  Recruiting  to  the  Flag  Station,  and 
was  not  discovered  until  nearly  frozen  to 
death.  On  the  13th  the  party  broke  up 
from  the  encampment  at  Pendulum  Peak ; 
and  on  the  14th,  they  completed  their  de¬ 
scent,  and  reached  the  crater  of  Kilauea. 

Several  weeks  were  passed  in  various  sur¬ 
veys  and  experiments  at  Kilauea  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  island ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
March  the  Vincennes  sailed  from.  Hilo  Bay. 
On  the  tith  she  anchored  in  Lahaina  roads, 
off  the  island  of  Maui,  which  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  Hawaii,  in  a  line  between 
that  Island  and  Oahu.  On  the  17th  she 
left  iier  anchorage,  and  on  the  18th  returned 
to  Honolulu.  On  the  23d  she  was  joined 
bv  the  Porpoise,  which  had  sailed  on  the 
16th  of  November;  and  had  since  been 
employed  in  making  a  more  accurate  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Pauniotu  group  of  islands.  The 
Peacock  and  the  Flying-fish  had  left  Hono¬ 
lulu  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  were  still 
absent.  On  the  5th  of  April  the  Vincennes 
and  Porpoise  sailed  from  Honolulu  for  the 
North  American  coast.  On  the  28th  they 
arrived  off  the  Columbia  river ;  but  the 
weather  was  so  unfavorable,  and  the  surf 
upon  the  bar  so  dangerous,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  defer  entering  it.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  proceeded  to  the  northward,  and 
on  tlie  1st  of  May  entered  the  straits  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca,  and  anchored  in  Port  Dis¬ 
covery.  On  the  succeeding  days  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance  into  Admiralty  Inlet,  and 
on  the  11th  reached  its  extremity,  and 
moored  off  Fort  Nisqually, — a  stronghold 
erected  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company. 

From  this  day  until  the  ITth  of  June, 
their  time  was  passed  in  various  scientific 
experiments  a*t  Nisqually;  and  in  expedi¬ 
tions  to  explore  the  neighboring  prairies 
and  rivers, — particularly  the  Columbia  and 
its  tributaries.  The  Vincennes  and  Por¬ 
poise  then  removed  from  Nisqually  to  New 
j  Dungeness,  an  anchorage  within  the  straits 
iof  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  for  the  purpose  of 
j  surveying  the  winding  creeks  and  inlets  of 
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the  bay  ;  and  while  lying  at  this  place,  Cap- 1 
tain  Wilkes  received  the  disastrous  newsthat  | 
the  Peacock,  whose  non-arrival  had  for  | 
some  time  caused  him  great  anxiety,  had  j 
been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  { 
On  the  3d  of  August  the  Vincennes  and  i 


Porpoise  put  to  sea  from  New  Dungeness, 
and  on  the  6th  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  Here  they  were,  joined  by  the 
Flying-fish,  on  board  which  vessel  was  Cap¬ 
tain  Hudson,  from  whom  Captain  Wilkes 
now  received  the  report  of  the  late  misfor¬ 
tune. 

It  appeared  that  after  departing  from 
Oahu,  eight  months  previously,  the  Pea¬ 
cock  and  Flying-fish  had  continued  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  cruising  to  the  south w’ard,  in 
search  of  various  small  islands  and  coral 
reefs  which  had  been  reported  to  exist ;  but 
most  of  which  they  were  unsuccessful  in 
discovering.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1841, 
they  discovered  an  island,  previously  un¬ 
known,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Samoan 
group,  which  Captain  Hudson  named  Bow- 
ditch  Island;  and  on  the  6ih  of  F^ebruary 
the  Peacock  arrived  off  the  island  of  Upolu, 
and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Apia  on  its 
northern  coast.  On  the  6th  of  March  they 
left  the  Samoan  group,  and  stood  to  the 
north-west,  and  on  the  1 4th  they  made  the 
most  southerly  island  of  the  Ellice  group. 
They  continued  their  course  in  the  same 
direction  for  nearly  two  months,  during 
which  lime  they  touched  at  most  of  the 
small  islands  comprising  the  Ellice  and 
Kingsrnill  groups.  They  found  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  character  among  the  natives;  but 
the  generality  appear  to  have  displayed  the 
worst  characteristics  of  the  Polynesian  race ; 
and  on  one  occasion  their  treacherous  fercv 
city  was  the  occasion  of  very  serious  mis¬ 
chief.  This  was  at  Taputeouea,  or  Drum¬ 
mond’s  Island ;  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Kingsrnill  group,  and  supposed  to  contain 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  na¬ 
tives,  who  appeared  a  remarkably  warlike 
and  ferocious  race,  had  been  repeatedly 
guilty  of  insulting  behaviour  to  their  vis¬ 
itors;  and  had  more  than  once  shown  a 
very  suspicious  wish  lo  decoy  them  into 
situations  unfavorable  to  defence.  At 
length  one  of  the  Peacock’s  seamen,  who 
had  gone  on  shore  to  visit  a  town  named 
Utiwa,  failed  to  reappear  on  board.  Every 
inquiry  was  made  without  effect,  until  no 
doubt  remained  of  his  assassination  by  the 
natives.  Captain  Hudson  then  resolved  to 
punish  the  outrage;  and  on  the  9lh  of 
March  sent  on  shore  his  boats,  with  orders 
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to  destroy  Utiwa.  They  were  opposed  in 
landing  by  a  flotilla  of  canoes,  which  they 
dispersed  with  a  loss  of  twelve  men  killed; 
after  which  they  burned  the  town,  and  re¬ 
turned  on  board  without  having  been  able 
to  find  any  traces  of  their  unfortunate  ship¬ 
mate.  We  have  already  shown  the  necessity 
of  prompt  and  effectual  retaliation  in  all 
cases  of  this  sort;  and  we  may  add,  that  in 
the  present  case  it  was  the  more  indispen¬ 
sable;  because  the  natives,  in  their  entire 
ignorance  of  civilized  war,  might  very  easily 
have  been  induced  to  entertain  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  opinion  of  their  own  superiority. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  being  then  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Cap¬ 
tain  Hudson  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to 
his  rendezvous  in  the  Columbia.  The  Pea¬ 
cock,  therefore,  altered  her  course  to  the 
eastward;  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  after 
stopping  for  a  few  days  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
The  bar  at  this  place  is  well  known  to  be 
extremely  dangerous  of  passage;  nor  was 
there  any  pilot  to  be  procured  at  the  time  of 
the  Peacock’s  arrival;  but  Captain  Hudson 
being  considerably  behind  the  time  fixed 
for  his  presence,  and  having  with  him  cer¬ 
tain  written  instructions  upon  which  he 
considered  himself  justified  in  relying,  re¬ 
solved  to  make  the  attempt.  On  the  I8lh, 
accordingly,  the  Peacock  stood  for  the 
shore ;  but,  though  every  possible  precau¬ 
tion  was  taken  as  she  approached  it,  she 
struck  in  a  very  short  time  upon  a  shoal, 
and  remained  immovably  grounded.  It  was 
soon  found  that  her  situation  was  hopeless; 
on  the  19th,  her  crew  reached  the  land 
without  loss,  though  not  without  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  ami  danger  ;  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  20th,  it  was  found  that  the  ship 
had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  night.  We  must 
not  omit  to  add,  that  Captain  Wilkes  ex¬ 
presses  himself  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  Captain  Hudson’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  bar;  and 
speaks  in  the  highost  terms  of  his  conduct 
during  the  shipwreck. 

The  loss  of  the  Peacock  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  alter,  in  some  degree,  the  general 
plan  of  the  expedition.  The  Vincennes, 
under  Captain  Ringold,  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  San  Francisco;  while  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes,  with  the  Porpoise  and  Tender, 
passed  the  bar,  and  anchored  off  the  town 
of  Astoria.  His  first  care  was  to  provide  a 
vessel  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Pea¬ 
cock’s  crew,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  operations  of  the  sipiadron;  and  this 
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he  fortunately  found  means  to  effect.  An  port  to  the  blooming  solitude  of  a  Tropical 
American  merchant  brijr,  then  lying  in  the  Island,  or  to  the  silent  desolation  of  a  Po- 
river,  was  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  go-  lar  coast.  There  could  scarcely  be  a 
vernment,  named  the  ‘  Oregon,’  and  placed  stronger  contrast  between  two  inhabited 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hudson,  regions,  than  between  the  scenes  at  present 
While  the  nece.ssary  alterations  in  the  visited  by  the  Vincennes,  and  the  savage 
equipment  of  their  new'  consort  were  going  cannibals  of  the  Fejce  Isles,  or  the  sordid 
oti,  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-fish  proceeded  fishermen  of  the  north-east  coast.  Manilla 
to  explore  the  navigable  part  of  the  Colum-  is  a  true  Spanish  colony;  and  the  colonists 
bia.  'i’hey  left  Astoria  on  the  1 8th  of  have  introduced  among  the  natives  all  the 
August,  and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  picturesque  and  voluptuous  indolence  of 
Fort  Vancouver;  where  they  were  very  their  national  manners.  It  is  difficult  to 
hospitably  received  by  the  officers  of  the  imagine  ourselves  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  They  remained  when  we  read  of  the  Prado  with  its  groups 
at  this  place  from  the  28th  of  August  to  the  of  smoking  or  gambling  loungers;  of  the 
14th  of  September ;  during  which  time  par-  Turtnlia  with  its  guitars,  dances,  and 
ties  were  constantly  employed  in  surveying  lemonade;  or  of  the  courteous  officials, 
the  surrounding  country;  and  on  the  latter  with  their  sonorous  names  and  formal  po- 
day  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  Astoria,  liteness.  The  natives  of  Sooloo,  on  the 
where  they  anchored  on  the  1st  of  October,  other  hand,  are  in  all  respects  Asiatics; 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  weather  be-  and,  with  their  slender  forms  and  efTeminate 
ing  favorable,  the  Porpoise  and  Oregon  features,  bear  far  greater  resemblance  to 
passed  the  bar;  and  on  the  lOth  they  were  the  Hindoo  than  to  the  Malay  or  Polynesian 
joined  by  Captain  Wilkes  with  the  Tender,  race.  It  is  curious  to  recognize,  in  the 
The  three  vessels  then  stood  to  the  south-  deportment  of  the  petty  despot  of  this  ob- 
ward ;  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  on  scure  island,  the  same  puerile  eagerness  to 
the  19th,  where  they  found  the  Vincennes  at  display  dignity  and  compel  servility,  which 
anchor.  Captain  Ringold,  who  had  arrived  has  so  often  excited  the  surprise  of  Euro¬ 
in  the  bay  on  the  14th  of  August,  had  alrea-  pean  Embassies  at  the  splendid  courts  of 
dy  made  considerable  progress  in  explor-  Delhi  or  Ispahan.  In  other  respects,  these 
ing  the  Sacramento  river;  and  in  a  few  islanders  seem  to  bear  a  very  indifferent 
days  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  character ;  being,  according  to  the  descrip- 
final  departure  of  the  squadron  from  the  tion  of  Captain  Wilkes,  perfidious  and 
north-west  coast.  On  the  *22d  of  October,  cowardly  in  disposition,  and,  like  most  of 
the  Vincennes,  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and  Fly-  thejnatives  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelagos, 
ing-fish  left  the  harbor,  and  on  the  17th  inveterate  pirates. 

they  arrived  at  Honolulu.  On  the  ^Tth  of  On  the  12th  of  February  the  Vincennes 
November  the  squadron  again  put  to  sea,  left  Sooloo,  passed  to  the  westward  of  Bor- 
and  took  their  last  leave  of  the  Sandwich  neo,  and  anchored  on  the  19th  in  the  road 
Islands.  The  Vincennes  and  Flying-fish  of  Singapore  ;  where  she  found  the  Por- 
then  parted  company  from  their  consorts  ;  poise,  Oregon,  and  Flying-fish.  The  place 
and  standing  to  the  westward,  entered  the  is  a  perfect  Emporium  of  Eastern  com- 
Sea  of  China,  and  anchored  in  the  roads  of  merce ;  but  its  prevailing  character  appears 
Manilla  on  the  I3th  of  Jantiary,  1842.  On  to  be  Chinese;  and  the  temples,  joss- 
the  2Ist  they  left  .Manilla;  the  Vincennes,  houses,  and  junks  of  the  natives,  are  adorn- 
parting  company  from  the  Tender,  crossed  ed  with  all  the  ingenious  deformities  vvhich 
the  Sooloo  Sea  to  the  southward,  and  on  characterize  the  labors  of  that  singular 
the  3d  of  February  anchored  off  the  town  people.  At  this  place  the  Flying-fish  was 
of  Soung,  which  is  the  capital  of  Sooloo,  a  reported  unseaworthy,  and  was  consequent- 
small  island  lyingtothe  north-east  of  Borneo.  ly,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  whole  Squad- 
The  late  Captain  Basil  Hall  has,  with  ron,  disposed  of  by  public  sale.  Captain 
his  usual  vivacity,  described  the  forcible  VV'ilkes  expresses  the  natural  regret  of  a 
impres.sion  which  the  different  habits  of  seaman,  in  parting  with  a  faithful  coinpan- 
different  nations  make  upon  the  seaman  ;  ion  of  a  long  and  dangerous  expedition; 
who,  instead  of  passing  from  one  to  the  but  the  recollection  of  the  melancholy  fate 
other  by  the  gradual  progress  of  a  land  which,  three  years  before,  had  befallen  the 
traveller,  has  nothing  but  the  rlifference  of  Seagull,  a  ves.sel  of  the  same  class  and 
climate  to  prepare  his  imagination  for  the  size,  deterred  him  from  making  the  at- 
change  from  the  bustle  of  an  English  tempt  to  carry  her  to  the  United  States. 
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We  may  now  pass  brielly  over  the  une¬ 
ventful  conclusion  of  these  voyages.  On 
the  ’^Otli  of  February  the  V'iricennes,  Por¬ 
poise,  and  Oregon  sailed  from  Singapore; 
and  on  the  10th  of  June,  afier  touching  at  1 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  the 
former  vessel  arrived  in  safety  at  New ' 
Y  ork .  I 

Such  is  the  outline — in  itself,  no  doubt,  j 
sufficiently  dry  and  uninteresting — of  one  I 
of  the  longest  and  most  laborious  cruises  ! 
ever  undertaken.  To  tlie  unimaginative 
reader,  our  barren  list  of  dates  and  locali¬ 
ties  will  be  little  more  than  a  detached  ta¬ 
ble  of  contents  ;  only  worth  setting  down 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  saving'' him 
some  trouble  in  exploring  a  voluminous 
work.  But  to  those  who,  themselves  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  tranquil  occupations  of  civil¬ 
ized  life,  can  appreciate  the  courage  re¬ 
quired  to  endure  a  lasting  separation  from 
its  enjoyments,  we  rather  think  that  our 
sketch  will  appear  a  record  of  some  inter¬ 
est.  There  is  surely  something  striking,  | 
even  in  the  common-place  simplicity  with  j 
which  such  voyagers  as  Captain  Wilkes' 
generally  relate  their  adventures  ; — ap- 1 
parently  unconscious  that,  in  passing  years 
among  dangerous  seas  and  Cannibal  Island¬ 
ers,  they  have  been  employed  in  any  man¬ 
ner  different  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
their  profession.  The  patient  zeal  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  an  enterprise  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  hardihood  which  we  have  seen 
prompting  some  spirited  young  men  to 
serve  a  campaign  with  Don  Carlos,  or  to 
pass  a  hunting  season  with  the  Paunee  In¬ 
dians.  It  differs  from  the  mere  love  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  adventure,  as  the  courage  of 
a  martyr  differs  from  the  courage  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
many  a  naval  Commander  has  obtained  the 
honors  of  a  hero,  by  a  display  of  firmness 
and  talents  far  inferior  to  that  which  can 
only  gain  for  Captain  Wilkes  the  sober 
reputation  of  a  judicious  and  scientific 
Yoyager. 


The  Duke  and  nis  Autograph. — Field 
Marshal  Duke  of  Wellington — although  he 
beat  Napoleon — is  a  simple,  ingenuous  soul, 
continually  duped  by  a  gang  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  others  who — with  a  morbid 
taste  for  ink  and  paper — pursue  men  ol'  mark 
for  their  autographs. 

As  the  Duke  is  knowm  to  answer  every  let¬ 
ter — no  matter  its  import — addressed  to  him. 


all  kinds  of  epistles  are  sent  him,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  drawing  His  Grace  of  his  auto¬ 
graph.  We  have  seen  many  of  the  Duke’s  an¬ 
swers,  and  give  a  few. 

‘  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in¬ 
forms  Michael  M'iggins  that  the  coat  he  wore 
on  the  field  of  M’^aterloo  was  not  the  original 
model  of  the  present  D’Or.^ay  paletot.  The 
Comte  D’Orsay  is  much  too  honorable  a  man 
to  steal  any  thing  fro  n  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  or — as  the  Duke  firmly  believes — from 
any  body  else.’ 

•The  Duke  of  Wellingrton  desires  Peter 
Snout  to  take  note  that  he  is  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  and  not  a  hatter.  Thcre- 
I  fore  it  is  not  the  Duke’s  business  to  see  that 
'  the  wig  of  the  statue  of  George  the  Fourth, 

1  Trafalgar  Square,  should  be  covered.’ 

!  •  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  M'ellington  has 

'  received  John  Jones’s  letter.  The  late  Duke’s 
j  debts  maybe  paid,  and  they  may  not.  The 
I  Duke  of  Wellington  informs  John  Jones  that 
he  shall  not  pay  them.’ 

'  And  in  this  shameful  manner  is  the  courte.sy 
of  the  noble  Duke  every  day  played  upon. 
The  Irish  papers  give  the  last  instance  of 
the.se  intrusions  upon  his  Grace’s  time,  with, 
of  course,  the  answer  it  provoked. 

Somebody  called  the  Duke’s  attention  to  the 
new  cotton  shirLs  adopted  by  the  Army,  and  to 
the  potato-sickness.  The  Duke  went  at  once 
into  the  shirts,  but  would  not  touch  the  pota¬ 
toes  ; — 

‘  Upon  the  other  parts  of  Mr. - ’s  letter, 

that  is,  the  state  of  distress  existing  in  the 

neighborhood  of - ,  consequent  on  uhnt  is 

called  the  potato  disease,  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  begs  leave  to  suggest  to  Mr. - that 

he  is  the  Commander-in  Chief  of  the  army.’ 

And  therefore,  as  Mr. - ought  to  have 

known,  is  not  called  upon  to  cry  ‘  eyes  right  ’ 

to  the  potatoes.  But  Mr. - alwady  knew 

as  much.  All  he  wanted  was  the  Duke’s  au- 
j  tograph.  and  he  got  it. — Punch. 


From  the  Litor;»ry  C.izcitc 
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Algeria  and  Tunis  in  1845.  lii/  Captain 
J.  C.  Kennedy,  18/4  Regiment.  *2  vols. 
l2mo.  II.  Colburn. 

A  LIGHT,  slight,  and  pleasant  excursion, 
through  portions  of  Africa  occupied  by  or 
under  the  influence  of  the  French,  in 
which  the  writer  was  accompanied  by  Lord 
Fielding,  and  also  joined  by  Count  de 
Goltz,  a  Prussian  officer  of  engineers,  with 
whom  the  English  travellers  met  at  Algiers. 
It  is  written  in  a  frank  soldierly  style, 
speaks  very  handsomely  of  the  French  offi- 
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cers,  from  whom,  tliroujrhout,  every  friend¬ 
ly  and  hospitable  atlenlion  was  received  ; 
and,  if  it  does  not  convey  to  the  public 
much  that  is  new,  is  nevertlieless  accepta¬ 
ble  as  a  recent  glance  at  a  country  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  readers  of  every  class. 

Soon  after  landing  at  Algiers,  an  impro¬ 
vised  explosion  of  a  magazine  gave  our 
military  tourist  a  military  salute.  Enjoying 
an  evening  stroll  in  the  Place  de  Gouverne- 
inent,  we  are  told  : 

“  Three  sides  are  nearly  enclosed  with 
handsome  well-built  houses  in  the  French 
style,  and  the  fourth,  facing  the  sea,  juts  out 
in  an  obtuse  angle,  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
northern  face  is  occupied  by  a  mosque  of  no 
architectural  beauty,  and  llie  other,  overlook¬ 
ing  a  battery  of  heavy  guns,  atVords  a  splendid 
view  ol  the  port,  the  shipping,  and  tlte  bay  ol' 
Algiers.  In  the  Place  are  the  principal  ho¬ 
tels,  the  fashionable  cafes,  and  the  best  6ho|i.«:. 
As  the  night  closed  in.  the  cjifes  blazed  with 
light,  and  the  square  was  thronged  with  olh- 
cers,  soldiers,  sailors,  Jews,  Moors,  Arabs,  the 
wealthy  merchant  and  the  poor  colonist,  the 
freed  negro,  the  awkward  conscript  of  the  last 
‘iirage,’and  the  handsome  dragoon  in  the  sol¬ 
dierlike  uniform  of  the  ‘  Chasseurs  d’Afrique,’ 
mingled  together  in  a  scene  of  picturesque 
conl'usion,  each  follow  ing  his  own  method  in 
search  of  pleasure  after  the  toils  of  the  past 
day.  This  sceneof  gayety  was,  however,  soon 
to  change.  At  ten  o’clock  we  lelt  the  Cale  de 
la  Perle,  and  lingering  nettr  the  entrance  with 
the  sound  of  the  music  still  ringing  in  our 
ears,  were  startled  by  a  bright  Hash  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  harbor,  a  sheet  of  flame  rose 
into  the  air,  instantaneously  Ibllow’ed  by  a  loud 
e.xplosion,  and  then  several  smaller  ones  in 
rapid  succession :  the  ground  shook  as  with 
an  earthquake,  and  broken  glass  from  the 
windows  lacing  the  sea,  1‘ell  in  showers  around 
us.  P'or  a  lew  seconds  a  tietid  silence  reign¬ 
ed;  the  crowd  seemed  paralyzed — not  a  word 
was  spoken — each  looked  round  upon  his 
neighbors  as  il’ seeking  information  from  those 
as  ignorant  as  himself.  Then  with  one  irn- 
](ulse,  as  if  the  spell  that  had  held  the  crowd 
motionless  had  been  suddenly  hrokr-n,  a  rush 
was  made  tow’ards  the  liarhor.  Every  body 
spoke  at  once;  a  hundred  wonderful  and  con¬ 
tradictory  rumors  passed  IrOm  mouth  to 
mouth  with  extraordinary  rapidity'.  •  Abd-el- 
Kader  and  the  Arabs  are  attacking  the  city,’ 
cried  one.  ‘  It  is  an  earthquake.’  ‘  Xo.  no*  it 
is  the  English,  it  is  ‘lajieiride  Albion,”  ex¬ 
claimed  another,  ‘who,  according  to  her  usual 
custom,  has,  without  declaring  war,  seized 
upon  the  harbor  ami  the  fleet.’  ‘  Nonsense,’ 
answered  another,  ‘  I  tell  you  the  great  mag¬ 
azine  on  the  Mole  has  exploded,  and  the  light¬ 
house,  the  arsenal,  the  admiralty,  the  admiral 
and  all  his  stall',  are  blowai  up.’  This  last  re¬ 
port,  although  greatly  exaggerated,  unforlu- 
nately  proved  to  be  too  true ;  upwards  of  a 


hundred  fellow-beings  had  in  a  few  seconds 
been  hurried  unwarned  into  the  presence  of 
their  God.  Lord  Fielding  having  been  separ¬ 
ated  in  the  confusion  from  Count  de  Goltz  and 
myself,  was  one  of  the  first  who  reached  the 
scene,  and  met  the  survivors  of  this  sad  event; 
officers,  soldiers,  tind  sailors,  mixed  with  la¬ 
dies,  some  dressed  for  an  evening  party',  and 
others  risen  from  their  beds  \Vith  infants  in 
their  arms,  as  they  had  rushed  from  the 
neighboring  hou.'-es  in  the  first  impulse  of  ter¬ 
ror  :  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  alas  !  but  few 
in  number,  were  mingled  with  the  screams  of 
the  frightened  children;  wives  were  seeking 
their  husbands,  parents  their  children,  and 
friends  each  other ;  no  one  knew  who  had 
perished,  or  who  had  escaped,  and  in  some 
cases  this  dreadful  uncertainty  lasted  until 
morning ;  members  of  the  same  lamily  having 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion  taken  refuge 
in  dift’erent  houses.  Next  morning  on  visiting 
the  scene,  we  found  that  a  large  building,  sit¬ 
uated  between  the  admiralty  and  the  light¬ 
house  was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  blocks  of  stone, 
huge  beams,  and  masses  of  masonry  confused¬ 
ly  thrown  together,  the  portions  of  the  walls 
that  were  still  standing  cracked  in  various 
places;  the  houses  occupied  by  the  flag-cap¬ 
tain  and  the  captain  of  the  port  much  damag¬ 
ed,  the  sides  nearest  the  explosion  blown  down; 
the  lantern  of  the  ‘  phare’  broken,  and  the  ad¬ 
miralty  slightly  damaged.  During  this  and 
many  succeeding  days  the  troops  were  busily 
employed  searching  for  the  bodies,  many  of 
which  w’ere  not  discovered  for  some  time ;  one 
poor  wretch  w  as  found  alive  amid  the  ruins  on 
ihe  fourth  day ;  and  in  one  long  room,  used  as  an 
artillery  barrack,  and  containing  row’s  of  beds 
on  either  side,  nearly  fifty'  bodies  w'ere  found 
lying  in  death,  as  they  had  laid  them  dow’n  to 
sleep;  and  in  the  centre,  the  crushed  and  dis¬ 
figured  remains  of  a  party  engaged  at  play, 
the  stakes  before  them,  and  the  cards  still  firm¬ 
ly  grasped  in  their  stiffened  hands.  The  fate 
of  Madame  *  *  *,  the  wife  of  the  port-captain, 
was  most  melancholy’.  Whilst  in  the  midst  of 
her  friends,  who,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  w'cre 
that  evening  collected  at  her  house,  she  heard 
her  child  c''ying  in  the  adjoining  room,  she 
hastened  to  soothe  it,  ami,  on  crossing  the 
passage  from  one  door  to  the  other,  the  ex¬ 
plosion  took  place:  she  was  killed  instanlane- 
ou.-ly  ;  her  child  in  one  room,  and  her  husband 
and  friends  in  the  other,  escaping  unhurt.  The 
daughter  of  Madame  P  *  *  *,  a  little  girl  be¬ 
tween  four  aiul  live  years  of  age,  was  asleep 
in  a  room,  pan  of  the  roof  of  which  w’as  blown 
down  ;  she  was  Itiken  out  of  bed  and  carried 
from  the  port  to  the  Grand  Place  still  asleep, 
neither  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  the  falling 
ruins,  nor  the  removal,  having  awoke  her. 
The  total  loss  by’  this  melancholy  accident 
proved  to  be  one  hundred  and  one  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded.  The  cause  of  the  explosion 
will  probably  for  ever  remain  unknown.” 

The  origin  of  the  French  invasion  is 
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stated  in  connexion  with  an  account  of  the 
Kasbali,  or  the  Dey’s  private  apartments 
(now  a  barrack),  within  which  is  a  small 
room  where  was  “  given  the  famous  ‘  couj) 
de  chasse-mouche,’  an  event  pregnant  with 
consequences  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  Dey  and  the  regency.  On  the  ‘Jah  ot 
April,  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the 

Beyrain,  the  diplomatic  corps  Vere,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  presented  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Dey.  During  the  interview 
an  angry  discussion  took  place  between  the' 
Dey  and  the  French  consul,  which  ended! 
by  the  Dey  in  a  passionate  moment  striking 
the  consul  in  the  face  with  his  fan.  To 
this  blow  the  subsequent  events  that  have 
taken  place  are  to  be  referred  ;  it  cost  the 
Dey  his  throne,  drove  him  an  exile  to  die 
in  a  foreign  land,  caused  the  ruin  of  the 
Turkish  dominion,  which  had  endured  for 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  and  in 
replacing  it  by  an  European  and  Christian 
government,  must,  sooner  or  later,  work  a 
most  beneficial  change  in  the  condition  ofj 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  however  dim 
and  distant  such  a  prospect  may  appear  at 
present.  This  room  is  now  used  as  a 
poultry-yard ;  and,  singularly  enough,  as 
we  entered,  a  cock  strut! ing  on  the  deserted 
divan  proclaimed  his  victory  over  some  fee¬ 
bler  rival  by  a  triumphant  crow,  an  appro¬ 
priate  emblem  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.” 

The  proud  Cock  of  Gaul  no  doubt  felt 
himself  at  home  in  the  ex-harem ;  and  his 
strutting  and  crowing  on  the  deserted  di¬ 
van,  just  as  if  it  were  a  dunghill,  would 
make  a  picture*  for  Landseer,  conveying  a 
potent  animal-moral,  and  prophetic  of  the 
farther  fall  of  Turkey ;  the  motto, — 

‘  O  Dey  and  K*ght,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange  !’ 

Leaving  the  Cock  in  possession,  the  visitors 
set  out  for  the  interior,  penetrated  several 
mountain  passes,  stepped  at  Medeah,  and 
thence  look  a  trip  to  the  Little  Desert  to 
see  the  natives  at  home,  and  have  some 
sport  in  the  way  of  hunting  and  shooting. 
Before  quoting  a  few*  of  the  incidents,  we 
may  as  well  copy  the  view  of  the  country 
traversed  between  the  34lh  and  37th  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  i.  e.  between  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Great  Zahara. 

“  The  regions  to  the  souiluvard  of  Algiers, 
lying  between  the  34th  and  37th  degrees  ol 
latitude,  possess  six  climates  perfectly  distinct 
from  eacli  other.  The  plain  ol'the  Meteedjah. 
which  is  low,  warm,  and  damp.  The  chain 
of  the  Allas,  twenty-five  leagues  in  width. 


rising  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  whose  climate,  extending  as  far  as  Bog- 
har,  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  France. 
The  Little  Desert — an  elevated  district,  but 
scantily  watered.  The  mountainous  country 
of  the  Djebel  Ammour,  and  the  Djebel  Sahary*, 
from  lour  to  live  tliousand  feet  in  height,  and 
tw*enty-live  leagues  in  width.  Further  south 
comes  the  northern  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mzi — a  series  ol’  abrupt  elevations  with  an 
arid  soil  and  a  burning  sky.  And  lastly,  at 
Laghouat  is  the  Great  Desert,  where  you  lind 
neither  mountains  nor  water.  From  the  sea- 
coast  to  within  four  leagues  south  of  Boghar, 
grain  is  cultivated,  without  irrigation.  After 
that,  water  must  be  arlilicially  supplied,  ex¬ 
cept  in  .some  elevated  or  damp  situations.  It 
j  is  probable  that  the  system  of  irrigation  intro- 
1  duced  by’  the  Arabs  into  Spain  is  derived 
from  the  conquerors  having  employed  there 
the  same  methods  of  cultivation  that  they  had 
been  forced  by  necessity  to  follow  in  tilling  the 
sandy  soil  of  Airica. 

“In  the  Meteedjah  grow’  the  aloe,  palm, 
cactus,  and  orange,  which  do  not  flourish  in 
the  Atlas,  the  trees  of  which  are  those  of  the 
south  of  France — such  as  evergreen-oaks, 
elms,  cork-trees,  pines,  cypresses,  &.c.  The 
trees  of  the  Desert  are  the  lentisci,  the  karou- 
ba,  the  juniper — w’hich  attains  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  and,  in  damp  places,  the  tamarisk. 
In  the  chains  of  the  Djebel  Ammour  and  Dje¬ 
bel  Sahary  the  trees  are  confined  to  the  lentis¬ 
ci,  cypresses,  pines,  and  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountains,  the  ilex.  In  the  gardens 
about  the  Ksars  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  and 
Africa  are  seen  flourishing  side  by  side.  In 
the  Meteedjah  the  palms  are  unproductive, 
and  are  not  to  be  met  with  again  until  to  the 
south  of  the  Djebel  Ammour,  where  they 
yield  most  abundantly,  in  a  country  where 
wheat  and  barley  are  scarce  and  dear,  and 
the  date  is  the  principal  article  of  food.  Here 
nature  puts  on  a  peculiar  asjject ;  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  productions  ol’  the  soil,  the  minerals,  the 
birds,  the  rejitiles,  and  the  insects,  all  follow 
one  type — the  type  of  Central  Africa.  In  the 
Great  and  Little  Deserts  the  higher  parts  con¬ 
sist  of  little  else  than  rock;  while  in  many  of 
die  less  elevated  portions,  a  thick  bed  ol  ve¬ 
getable  earth  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  found. 
In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  Little 
Desert  is  covered  with  herbs,  affording  an 
abundant  pasturage,  superior  to  what  is  then 
found  on  the  Djebel  Ammour.  In  the  Great 
Desert  there  is  no  grass,  except  in  certain 
moist  places.  At  the  end  of  June  the  grass 
dries  up,  and  the  flocks  then  eat  it  as  hay.  In 
November  fall  the  first  rains,  and  verdure 
again  returns.  Throughout  the  desert  truflies 
are  found  in  immense  quantities,  whitish  in 
color,  and  without  any  great  flavor:  they  are, 
neverdicless,  a  7ec/n?/t7ie  and  wholesome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  table,  and  are  even  an  object  ol 
commerce,  when  preserved  by  drying.  Tiie 
lion  and  the  pantlier,  which  are  tolerably  com¬ 
mon  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  the  Allas, 
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are  not  to  be  found  in  either  the  Great  or  Little 
Desert.  On  leaving  Taguine,  the  ostrich  be¬ 
gins  to  appear,  as  well  as  a  large  species  ol 
antelope,  called  by  the  Arabs  ‘rouache.’  In 
the  Gieat  Desert  the  horned  viper,  a  serpent 
of  a  very  dangerous  species,  is  numerous  ;  and 
there  are  also  lizards,  nearly  three  feet  long, 
with  a  Hat,  denticulated  tail.  The  largest  ser¬ 
pents  are  rarely  more  than  seven  feet  and  a 
half  in  length.  When  the  sea-breeze,  having 
passed  over  the  Meteedjah,  reaches  the  Atlas, 
its  lemp.erature  becomes  reduced,  and  it  de¬ 
posits  its  humidity  in  the  I’orm  of  clouds,  rain, 
or  snow  ;  then,  carried  on  over  the  Little  De¬ 
sert,  the  clouds  are  dispersed  by  the  increased 
lieat  of  the  soil,  only  to  be  again  re-formed  on 
the  ranges  of  the  Djebel  Ammour,  and  finally 
disappear  as  they  pass  over  the  burning  plains 
of  the  Sahara.  Thus,  often  in  the  Little  De¬ 
sert  tlie  weather  will  be  beautiful,  while  the 
Atlas  and  Djebel  Ammour,  to  the  north  and 


ing  their  dress,  and  both  writing  and  speaking 
Arabic  fluently ;  he  is  thus  able  to  contmuni- 
cate  with  the  tribes  under  his  government 
without  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  On 
our  asking  some  questions  about  a  lion  that 
we  had  heard  belonged  to  him.  he  said  he 
would  introduce  us  at  once,  and  turning  to 
his  servant,  desired  him  to  bring  up  Sultan. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and  the  lion 
entered  the  room,  the  man  only  leading  him 
by  a  tuft  of  his  mane.  He  was  a  magnificent 
animal,  two  years  old,  and  full  grown,  all  but 
his  mane  ;  which  although  oidy  a  foot  long, 
made  nevertheless  a  respectable  appearance; 
he  did  not  seem  to  care  about  our  being  stran¬ 
gers,  but  walking  about  the  room  like  a  large 
(log,  permitted  us  to  take  liberties  with  him, 
such  as  patting  him,  shaking  a  paw,  and 
making  him  exhibit  his  teeth  and  claws.  He 
sliowed,  however,  a  marked  predilection  in 
favor  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  lying  down 


south,  are  both  enveloped  in  clouds;  and  when  j  before  them,  turned  on  his  back  to  be  scratch- 
General  Marey’s  expedition  crosseiJ  the  ridge 
of  the  Djebel  xXmmour  in  the  midst  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  storm,  the  sky  was  serene  and  clear,  and 
the  weather  lovely  in  the  deserts  on  either 
side  of  the  mountains.  As  by  these  moun 
tains  a  large  portion  of  the  moisture  carried 
by  the  winds  is  intercepted,  comparatively  but 
a  small  share  reaches  the  elevated  plain.s  be¬ 
yond  (except  during  the  winter,  when  the 
rain  falls  in  torrents),  but  being  almost  entire¬ 
ly  dependent  for  water  on  what  comes  i'rom 
tlie  heavens,  and  that  source  being  closed  for 


the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  soil  is  burnt 
up,  vegetation  cannot  exist,  and  these  plains 
become  a  desert.  In  the  Atlas  and  the  Djebel 
Ammour  snow  falls  every  winter,  and  lies  on 
the  ground  for  several  weeks.  It  has  been 
seen  on  the  Djebel  Bahary  in  the  month  of 
May.  Biu  little  snow  falls  in  the  Meteedjah 
or  the  deserts,  and  when  it  does,  it  melts  al¬ 
most  immediately.” 

Tlie  history  of  the  Razzia  of  General  Ma- 
rey  in  iB44  is  reprinted  from  a  pamphlet 
privately  circulated  by  that  distinguislied  of¬ 
ficer  ;  and  will,  we  dare  say,  especially  inte¬ 
rest  military  readers;  but  all  that  we  need 
say  of  the  General  is,  that  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  expedition 
of  our  countrymen  agreeable  to  them 
That  he  got  them  to  see  as  many  of  the 
lions  as  he  could  may  be  granted,  w  ben  we 
mention  that  among  the  rest  he  exhibited 
to  them  a  lame  one  of  his  own. 

“During  the  evening  (says Captain  Kenne¬ 
dy)  we  learnt  much  that  w’as  interesting  con 
cerning  the  Arabs  Irom  the  General,  who  is 
more  intimately  ac(^uainted  with  the  Arab 
character,  and  with  their  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  than  perhaps  any  other  oflicer  in  the 
French  service.  For  several  years  commatid 
antof  the  Spahis  (the  Arab  cavalry  in  the  pay 
of  the  French),  he  lived  among  them,  adopt¬ 


ed.  After  a  scratch  or  two  he  began  to 
yawn,  and  was  fairly  settling  himsell’  lor  a 
nap,  when  a  cigar  was  pulled  in  his  face — a 
proceeding  he  evidently  did  not  approve  of — 
rising  in  a  hurry\  curling  up  his  lips,  and 
wrinlding  his  nose  he  exposed  to  view  a  splen¬ 
did  set  of  teeth,  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  not 
pleased.  A  hearty  sneeze  seemed  to  re¬ 
store  him  to  good  temper  ;  and  bearing  no 
malice,  he  returned  a  friendly  pat  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Captain  Mai  lenot,  who  had  been 
the  aggressor,  by  rubbing  his  head  caressing¬ 
ly  against  his  knees.” 

In  the  Little  Desert  where  the  sporting 
was  pursued,  Captain  Kennedy  proceeds  to 
describe  the  battue. 

“  Day  was  breaking  when  we  were  aroused 
next  morning  by  the  arrival  ui’  a  party  of  the 
Arabs  who  were  to  assist  at  the  hunt.  The 
niorning  was  bitterly  cold,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  43  degrees  ;  and  a  dense  mist  cov¬ 
ering  the  face  ol  the  mountains,  reiuh  red  ob¬ 
jects  at  twenty  yards  invisible.  The  sun  was 
just  rising  red  and  angry  through  the  fog, 
when  we  set  forth  for  the  spot  that  had  been 
fixed  upon  by  the  Arabs  for  our  first  beat, 
where  we  arrived  after  half  an  hour’s  walk. 
In  the  mean  time  the  aspect  of  the  morning 
was  changed  ;  the  sun,  having  dispersed  the 
mist,  shone  gloriously,  giving  promise  of  a 
fine  day.  Filty  Arabs  were  collected  when 
we  came  up,  a  number  that  afterwards  swelled 
to  nearly  two  hundred,  many  of  them  mount¬ 
ed,  who,  having  heard  what  was  going  on, 
joined  us  from  the  neighboring  tribes ;  a  rnul- 
tiiude  of  dogs  was  also  gathered  together,  for 
where  the  brushwood  is  so  thick,  it  is  difficult 
to  force  the  boars  to  break  cover,  without  ac¬ 
tually  coming  upon  them :  and  therelore  any 
little  barking  cur  that  has  a  tolerable  nose  is 
useful.  The  Rigbas  arc  held  the  best  sports¬ 
men  in  this  part  ol  the  Atlas,  and  are  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  hunting;  a  single  man  will  some- 
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limes  follow  a  boar  for  two  or  three  clays  by 
the  track,  and  kill  him  at  last  with  a  single  I 
dog,  seldom  firing  unless  within  a  few  yards ;j 
when  killed,  the  only  use  they  make  of  the  j 
meat  is  to  feed  tlieir  dogs  ;  and,  if  near  a ! 
French  station,  they  occasionally  take  it  there 
for  sale.  Some  of  the  dogs  are  handsome, 
powerful  animals,  reseml)ling  those  bred  in  | 
England  between  a  greyhound  and  a  foxhound, 
are  courageous,  and  will  singly  attack  a  boar. 
These  dogs  are  rare,  and  valued  accordingly  ; 
a  fine  one  being  seldom  parted  witli  by  an 
Arab,  unless  tempted  by  a  high  price.  The 
place  of  rendezvous  was  the  summit  of  a 
w’oodcd  ridge,  sloping  gradually  down  to  a  j 
ravine  below,  the  ground  narrowing  with  the  ' 
declivity,  and  enclosed  on  both  hands  by  the  j 
steep  sides  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  | 
The  tw’enty  voltigeurs,  placed  at  intervals  j 
among  the  Arabs,  were  formed  in  an  extended  j 
line  along  the  ridge,  two  of  the  guns,  and  all , 
the  dogs  remained  with  them  ;  the  rest  of  the  j 
guns,  de.scending  quietly,  were  posted  on  the  ; 
bank  of  a  small  stream  that  ran  through  the 


boring  ravine,  but  not  until  a  two-year  old 
had  been  shot  by  an  Arab,  and  a  fine  old  boar 
severely  hit.  He  managed  to  get  away;  and 
we  afterwards  heard,  on  our  return  to  ^iedeah, 
that  he  had  been  tracked,  and  sent  to  General 
Marey  a  day  or  two  after  by  the  Arabs.  The 
chase  having  taken  a  contrary  direction  to  our 
camp,  we  had  a  long  walk  before  us  under  a 
broiling  sun  ;  the  breeze  had  died  away,  and 
the  stunted  trees  and  bushes  allbrded  no  shade 
at  noon.  At  one  o’clock  we  reached  the  tent, 
where  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  stood  at 
92  degrees,  after  eight  hours’  hard  work,  well 
repaid  for  our  labor  by  the  magificence  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  excitemenlof  a  sport  so  novel 
in  all  its  features.” 

AN  ARAB  WEDDI.VG. 

An  Arab  wedding,  in  a  high  family,  of¬ 
fered  at  least  one  incident  of  a  novel  nature, 
and  curiously  characteristic  of  the  people  ; 


valley,  at  the  points  where  it  was  considered  I  “  As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  stand  in  the 
probable  that  the  boars  would  attempt  to  pass. !  front  row,  the  music,  which  had  ceased  for  a 
When  we  were  all  placed,  the  signal  was  giv-  j  tew  minutes,  struck  up,  and  the  lady  in  the 
en  from  below,  and  the  line  advanced,  making  |  midst  commenced  her  performances  ;  inclining 
as  much  noise  as  possible  in  beating  the  cover,  j  her  head  languishingly'  from  side  to  side,  she 
the  infantry  firing  blank  cartridge,  the  Arabs  j  beat  lime  with  her  feel,  raising  each  foot  alter- 
shouting,  and  llie  dogs  barking.  IMolhing,  natcly  from  the  ground  with  a  jerking  action, 
however,  was  found  ;  and  the  two  next  ravines  as  if  she  had  been  standing  on  a  hoi  floor,  at 
w'ere  also  drawn  blank.  In  the  fourth  beat  1  Uie  same  time  twisting  about  her  body,  with  a 
we  were  more  fortunate;  recent  traces  of  the  i  slow  movement  of  the  hands  and  arms.  Seve- 
resence  of  the  game  were  discovered.  The  j  ral  others  succeeded  her,  and  danced  in  the 

oar  could  not  be  far  oil,  and  layn’ng  on  the  j  same  style,  with  an  equal  want  of  grace.  A 

dogs,  a  dozen  voices  roared  out  ‘Haloolj  ha-  j  powerful  inducement  to  exeri  themselves  w’as 
loof  (pig,  pig)  ;  a  general  rush  was  made  in  not  wanting,  for  one  ol'  them  more  than  once 
the  direction  of  those  who  had  viewed  the  received  some  tolerably  severe  blows,  both 
game,  the  noise  redoubled,  and  the  scene  be-  from  a  stick  and  the  flat  of  the  sword  ;  what 
came  most  exciting.  The  ravine,  steep,  rocky,  the  reason  was  I  do  not  know,  but  suppose 
and  clothed  with  thick  brushwood,  seemed  to  j  that  either  she  was  lazy  or  danced  badly, 
be  alive  with  men,  the  burnished  barrels  of  the  j  While  the  dancing  was  going  on  the  specta- 
voltigeurs  glancing  in  the  sunlight  as  they  j  tors  were  not  idle;  armed  with  guns,  pistols, 
pushed  forward  from  busli  to  bush,  keeping  up  i  and  blunderbusses,  with  enormous  bell  mouths, 
an  irregular  fire,  each  shot  marked  by  a  curl  j  an  irregular  fire  was  kept  up.  Advancing  a 

of  while  smoke  rising  Ifom  tlie  copse,  and  the  !  step  or  two  into  the  circle,  so  as  to  show  off 

report  repeated  again  and  again,  echoing  j  belbre  the  whole  parly',  an  Arab  would  jiresent 
among  the  hills.  The  Arabs,  with  iheir  long  j  his  weapon  at  a  friend  opposite,  throwing  him- 
guns,  and  the  loose  folds  of  their  hernouses  j  self  into  a  graceful  altitude,  then  suddenly 
waving  in  the  air,  as  they' rushed  at  lull  speed  j  dropping  the  muzzle  at  the  instant  of  pulling 
over  the  roughest  ground,  mingled  their  wild  j  the  trigger,  the  charge  struck  the  ground  close 
cries  with  the  yelling  and  barking  of  the  dogs; ,  to  the  I'eetof  the  person  aimed  at.  Alter  each 
on  the  ridges  overlooking  ihe  ravine,  the  report  the  women  set  up  a  long  continued 
horsemen  watching  the  motions  of  those  shrill  cry  of  lu-lu^  lu-lu,  and  the  musicians  re- 
below,  to  enable  them  to  cut  oti  the  boars  doubled  their  elforts.  The  advance  of  one 
if  they  should  lake  to  the  hill,  were  galloping  man  is  usually^  the  signal  for  others  to  come 
about  at  a  fearful  pace  over  the  rocks  and  forward  at  the  same  time,  all  anxious  to  sur- 
stones,  now  lost  sight  of  in  some  deep  gully,  pass  their  friends  and  neiglibors  in  dexterity’ 
then  seen  clambering  from  rock  to  rock,  their  and  grace.  Ten  or  a  dozen  men  being  crowd- 
animals  more  like  goats  than  horses,  and  hav-  cd  into  a  small  space,  sometimes  not  more  than 
ing  regained  the  crest,  every  movement  of  the  six  paces  wide,  brandishing  their  arms,  and, 
steeds  and  their  excited  riders  was  visible  to  ' J  -  -.a..:..  — u..;...,  .a......  ot 

us  below,  each  figure  standing  out  in  bold  re¬ 
lief  against  the  deep  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  mounted 
party,  the  game  crossed  the  hill  into  the  neigh- 


random,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  accidents 
happen  occasionally  to  the  actors  or  bystand¬ 
ers.  Among  the  most  remarkable,  a  fine  ath¬ 
letic  youth  had  particularly  attracted  my  at- 
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tcntion  by  ibo  case  and  rraccfnlncss  of  hi*:  : 
niovcments.  Each  time  he  came  forward  after 
loading,  !  had  marked  hi.s  excitement  increas¬ 
ing,  and  now  carried  away  by  it,  he  seemed  to 
forget  tlie  peacelul  tiature  of  tlie  meeting,  for, 
levelling  his  gun  deliberately  at  the  Arab 
staiuling  next  one  of  the  Eretudi  officers  and 
myself,  he  fired  with  the  muzzle  within  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  iect  ol’  his  bo»ly;  the  man  fell,  rolled 
over  and  over,  find  lay  as  if  deail.  On  exami¬ 
nation  ol'  the  wound,  there  wiis  no  fear  to  be 
entertained  for  his  life,  as  he  was  hit  near  the 
liip,  and  a  double  fold  of  his  bernous,  which 
was  burnt  through,  had  deadened  the  force  of 
the  powder.  It  wfis  neverthcle.ss  an  ugly 
looking  wound,  as  pieces  of  the  woollen  ber¬ 
nous  and  some  grain.s  of  the  coar.se  powder 
had  been  driven  into  the  burnt  llesh.  The  rest 
of  the  party  did  not  care  much  about  it,  and 
the  wounded  man’s  wife,  instead  ol  looking 
after  her  husband,  rushed  up  to  the  man  who 
had  shot  him,  and,  assisted  by  some  female 
friends,  opened  upon  him  a  torrent  of  abuse 
with  such  eviilent  Huency  of  tongue  and  com¬ 
mand  of  language,  that  after  erule:ivoring  in 
vain  to  get  in  a  word  or  two,  he  fairly  turned 
tail  and  walked  olf.  1  asked  in  the  evening 
how  the  wounded  man  was,  and  they  answer¬ 
ed  that  it  would  not  signify,  he  would  be  well 
in  a  week  or  so.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  he 
came  himself  limping  to  our  tent,  evidently 
much  more  distressed  at  the  serious  injury  his 
bernous  had  received,  than  at  his  own  hurt, 
and  exhibiting  the  big  holes  burnt  in  his  gar¬ 
ment  with  a  most  woebegone  expression  of 
countenance.  The  same  rejoicings  continued 
all  the  afternoon  ;  and  even  when  our  numbers 
were  increased  by  the  return  of  the  shooting 
party, no  objections  were  made  to  our  going  to 
and  fro  as  olten  as  we  pleased.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  always  to  make  a  present  to  the  musi¬ 
cians,  which  I  understood  was  handed  over  to 
the  bridegroom ;  s«)  perhaps  the  five-franc 
]>iece  given  by  each  of  us  may  have  had  some 
effect.  The  actual  ceremonies  of  an  Arab 
marriage  arc  very  simple.  The  young  man 
having  mtule  his  choice,  the  two  fathers  meet 
and  settle  what  sum  is  to  be  paid  for  the  bride  ; 
this  imporiant  point  arranged,  a  contract  is 
drawn  up  and  signeil.  the  money  paid,  the 
bridegroom  goes  lor  bis  wile  and  brings  her 
home.  A  divorce  is  a  still  easier  matter;  the 
husband  gives  his  reason  for  desiring  it  (fre¬ 
quently  a  very  trilling  one),  and  the  woman 
returns  to  her  father,  who,  however,  is  entitled 
to  keep  the  sum  he  originally  received  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  Owing  to  their  habits 
of  life,  the  Arab  women  enjoy  a  greater  degree 
of  comparative  liberty  than  fails  to  the  lot  of 
females  of  other  Mahomettin  nations.  Con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  the  severest  domestic  la¬ 
bor  in  the  field,  as  well  as  at  home,  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  person,  as  practised  by  the  Moors 
and  inhabitants  of  cities,  is  impossible  in  the 
douar,  neither  do  they  attempt  it.” 

Our  next  extract  relates  a  remarkable 
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feat,  and  leads  to  an  interesting  communi¬ 
cation  : 

‘‘  While  drinking  our  coffee,  we  observed  a 
boy  who,  leaning  with  fohb  d  arms  upon  a 
stick,  wmtehed  every  motion  that  we  made. 
'I'he  boy’s  countenance  was  disgustingly  re¬ 
pulsive,  and  the  vacant  yet  cunmng  expression 
of  his  features,  more  those  of  a  brute  ilian  of  a 
human  being,  as  well  as  the  form  of  his  mis¬ 
shapen  head,  stamped  him  as  an  idiot  from  his 
birth.  A  tattered  bernous  hung  loosely  on  his 
shoulders,  and  cold  and  wet  as  the  •evening 
was,  he  stood  staring  in  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  while  the  other  Arabs,  wdiom  curiosity 
had  at  first  attracted,  gathered  round  the  fire 
a  few  yards  distant.  Know’ing  that  the  Arabs 
regard  as  saints,  mad.men,  and  those  whose  in¬ 
tellects  are  affected,  1  paid  no  more  attention 
to  him,  and  left  the  tent  for  a  few  minutes. 
When  I  returned,  the  boy  was  still  there,  fixed 
in  the  same  attitude ;  and  I  was  told  that  he 
had  just  made  a  display  of  his  sanctity,  by 
holding  in  his  naked  hand  a  live  scorpion,  and 
then  eating  it,  without  suffering  in  the  least 
from  its  poisonous  sting.  As  he  was  standing 
close  to  the  lent,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  he  performed  the  disgusting  feat  of  de¬ 
vouring  the  reptile,  but  I  was  rather  incredu¬ 
lous  as  to  the  tact  of  the  sting  not  having  been 
removed.  We  w’ere  discussing  this  point, 
when,  guessing  that  he  was  the  object  of  our 
conversation,  he  went  away,  and  returned  al¬ 
most  immediately  with  another  scorpion  in  his 
[  hand.  Taking  a  piece  of  slick,  I  examined  it 
most  closely  in  his  uncovered  hand,  and  per- 
[  fectly  satislied  myself  that  it  had  not  been  de¬ 
prived  of  its  sting,  or  injured  in  any  way.  The 
scorpion  w^as  of  a  tolerable  size — upwards  of 
two  inches  long — quite  lively,  and  able  to  in- 
llict  a  very  painful  wound,  the  effects  of  which 
j  would  be  apparent  almost  instantly,  and  last 
for  a  considerable  time.  Standing  over  the 
boy,  I  watched  him  narrowly,  to  see  that  he 
did  not  pinch  off' the  tail  of  the  reptile,  or  play 
any  trick  ;  but,  half  raising  his  hand  to  his 
head,  he  put  his  mouth  to  his  open  palm,  and 
I  saw  distinctly  the  scorpion  writhing  between 
his  teeth  as  he  took  it  up,  and  heard  the 
crunching  of  its  shelly  covering,  as  he  delibe- 
ratley  chewed  and  then  swallowed  it.  Neither 
his  hands  nor  his  mouth  suff’ered  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree,  and  after  a  short  interval  he  pro¬ 
duced  and  site  another  in  the  same  way,  which 
I  also  examined.  The  boy,  since  the  early  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  infirmity  of  his  mind  became 
apparent,  had  been  brought  up  a  member  of 
the  religious  sect  of  the  Aisaomi.  who  claim 
the  privilege,  by  the  special  gift  of  God  to  their 
founder,  of  being  proof  against  the  venom  of 
reptiles,  and  the  eff’eiMs  of  fire.  The  present 
chief  of  the  sect  resides  near  Medea,  and  hia 
disciples  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  iXorthern  Africa ;  they  are  held 
in  a  cir  am  degree  of  reverence,  but  do  not 
possess  much  mffuence.  Captain  Martenot 
gave  us  these  details,  and  referred  me  I’or  fur- 
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iher  information  on  the  subject  to  the  following 
account  of  a  grand  festival  ol’  the  Aisaoua, 
written  by  an  oliiccr  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scenes  he  so  graphically  describes. 

In  the  court  of  a  small  Moorish  house  in 
the  Hue  de  fEmpereur,  Algiers,  about  sixty 
Arabs  and  Moors  were  assembled.  Frou 
standards — one  red  and  yellow,  and  the  other 
three  red  and  green — were  suspended  Ifom 
the  columns  of  the  court,  over  llie  lieads  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  .sect.  These  w  ere  the  standards 
ol  the  Marabout,  Mohammed-ben-Aissa.  In 
the  middle,  a  long  wax  taper,  placed  in  an  old 
black  chandelier,,  alone  alforded  light  to  the 
assembly,  and  cast  its  uncertain,  glimmering 
rays  into  the  gloomy  corners  of  the  building. 
The  upper  gallery  was  filled  with  women, 
covered  with  their  white  veils,  leaving  visible 
only  their  black  eyes  and  their  eyebrows, 
stained  w’ith  henna.  Bou-Chama,  by  whose 
invitation  I  attended  the  festival,  remained  by 
my  side,  and  explained  the  origin  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  sect  to  w’hich  he  belonged,  in  nearly  the 
following  terms: — ‘Four  or  five  liundred 
years  ago  a  celebrated  Marabout  lived  in  the 
province  of  Oran.  His  name  was  Mohammed- 
Ben-Aissa,  and  having  succeeded  in  gathering 
together  a  certain  number  of  disciples,  he 
wandered  with  tliem  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
sometimes  in  the  Tell,  and  at  other  limes 
plunging  into  the  w’ilds  ot‘  the  Sahara.  One 
day  during  his  w  anderings  lie  lost  his  way  in 
the  desert.  The  jirovisions  were  exhausted, 
and  his  faithful  follower.s,  sinking  from  weak¬ 
ness,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  w’ith  hun¬ 
ger,  w’hen  Ben-Aissa,  stretching  his  hands  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  implored  the  mercy  of  the  God 
of  Mohammed.  ‘  Lord,’  cried  he,  ‘thou  alone 
art  able  to  save  us.  Take  pity  upon  us,  and 
cause  whatsoever  we  may  touch,  to  change 
for  us  into  wholesome  food.’  At  these  words, 
seized  with  sudden  inspiration,  his  disciples 
gathered  stones,  serpents,  scorpions,  &c.,  sat¬ 
isfied  their  hunge-,  and  sull’ered  no  harm. 

‘  We,’  continued  Bou-Chama.  ‘  follow’ers  of 
this  illustrious  Marabout,  have  inherited  the 
same  privilege  ;  and  it  is  in  commemoration  ol' 
this  miracle,  and  to  perpetuate  it,  that  we  have 
now  assembled  together.  By  our  prayers  w'e 
obtain  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  draw  dowm  the 
mercies  of  heaven  upon  our  newly-born  chil¬ 
dren.’  After  these  words,  Bou-Chama  left  me 
and  joined  his  brethren  ;  the  rites  were  com¬ 
mencing.  The  prescribed  ablutions  having 
been  performed,  the  Aisaoua,  standing  in 
meditative  postures,  recited  eight  times  the 
Mussulman  profession  of  faith — •  1  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  there  is  none  other  god  than  God, 
and  that  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,’  In  their 
voices  their  w’as  someting  grave  and  solemn, 
which  w’as  most  impressive.  The  Mokaddam, 
or  chief  of  the  sect,  then  chanted  a  prayer  for 
all  Mussulmen,  and  called  down  upon  them 
the  benedictions  of  the  prophet.  At  the  end  of 
each  prayer  the  Mokaddam  stopped,  arul  the 
Aisaoua,  lifting  up  their  voices  in  turn,  a.sked 
health  for  one,  or  the  blessing  of  maternity  for 
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another ;  and  the  chorus  then  taking  it  up,  ad- 
tlre.ssed  a  prayer  to  God,  in  accordance  with 
•  he  favor  demanded.  Incense  was  every  now 
and  then  thrown  on  a  brazier  of  live  coals,  and 
the  chorus  rejieated  in  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Ks-sald/t  I 
Ks-sulah  P  They  then  all  seated  themselves 
in  a  circle,  having  a  vacant  space  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  court.  The  Mokaddam  and  his  chief 
assistants  took  their  j)laces  opposite  to  me,  and 
at  their  side  a  dozen  Ai.-^aoua  arranged  them¬ 
selves,  each  armed  with  an  enormous  tam¬ 
bourine,  w’hich  they  beat  in  cadence,  while  the 
chorus  vocileiated  a  song  in  honor  of  Ben- 
Aissa.  There  was  in  these  songs  an  undefina- 
ble  spirit  of  frantic  rage,  which  produced  in 
me  a  certain  impression  of  terror.  I  saw  some 
of  these  fanatics  roll  enormous  serpents  in  the 
hollow  of  their  tambourines,  while  livid  adilers 
reared  their  hideous  heads  from  the  hoods  of 
their  bernous,  and.  dropping  to  the  floor,  glided 
over  the  marble  as  cold  as  themselves.  In 
spite  ol’  the  horror  which  I  felt  at  this  sight, 
curiosity  got  the  belter  of  my  disgust,  and  I 
remained.  1  must  confess,  however,  that  my 
heart  beat  violently  ;  the  dim  obscurity,  the 
inl'ernal  music,  the  women,  shrouded  in  their 
white  veils,  appearing  like  phantoms  risen 
from  the  grave,  all  jirepared  my  imagination 
Ibr  the  horrid  spectacle  of  a  festival  of  the 
Aisaoua.  Ai  the  sound  of  this  barbarous 
music,  one  of  the  party  rushed  into  the  circle 
with  a  frightl’ul  cry  and  extended  arms,  as  if 
possessed  by  the  evil  one.  He  made  the  round 
several  times,  roaring  hoarsely  and  savagely, 
then,  as  if  compelled  by  a  supernatural  power, 
he  began  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  tam¬ 
bourines  and  drums.  He  was  then  clothed  in 
a  white  bernous,  and  his  ‘  shasheah’  (led 
woollen  cap)  being  taken  off,  the  long  hair  left 
on  the  top  of  an  Arab’s  head  fell  over  his 
shoulders.  He  then  commenced  his‘2eeAv.’ 
The  zeekr  is  a  species  of  religious  dance, 
which  consists  in  jerking  the  head  from  right 
to  left,  so  that  it  touches  the  shoulders  alter¬ 
nately.  The  whole  boily  of  the  Aisaoua  was 
in  motion,  his  eyes  soon  became  red  and  blood¬ 
shot,  and  the  veins  of  his  neck  blue  and  dis¬ 
tended  ;  nevertheless,  he  continued  his  terrific 
dance.  On  a  sudden  two  others  rose  up,  and 
with  savage  yells,  joined  the  first.  The  three, 
excited  by  each  other,  redoubled  their  stamp¬ 
ings  and  the  motion  of  iheir  heads,  working 
themselves  up  into  a  stale  of  frenzy  impossible 
to  describe.  Now  calling  lor  red-hot  iron, 
small  shovels,  the  broad  part  the  size  of  the 
hand,  w’ith  long  iron  handles,  were  given  to 
them.  Seizing  each  one,  these  enthusiasts, 
placing  one  knee  on  the  ground,  applied  llieir 
hands,  and  even  tongues,  to  the  red-hot  metal. 
One  of  them,  more  madly  excited  than  his 
companions,  placed  the  brightest  portion  of  the 
instrument  between  his  teeth,  and  held  it  in 
that  position  for  upwards  of  thirty  seconds. 
Let  not  the  retider  think  that  1  exaggerate; 
I  witnessed  all  that  I  relate;  and,  in  order  to 
impress  the  scene  stronger  upon  my  memory, 
the  performer  of  this  last  act  placed  himself 
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directly  opposite  to  me  with  a  lighted  taper  in  '  burnt  brightly,  and  sent  forth  a  thousand  sparks, 
liis  hand.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  Without  having  been  there,  it  is  impossible  to 
reason  tor  what  I  saw,  but  1  cannot  disbelieve  realize  the  terrific  sight  I  had  before  my  eyes, 
it;  1  smell  the  stenili  of'  the  burnt  flesh,  and  Ctpposiie  me.  within  two  paces,  was  the  negro, 
when  1  afterwards  totiched  their  hands  ami  i  wliose  glowing  mouth  displayed  itself  in  a 
feet.  1  found  only  a  fresh  and  uninjured  skin.  |  black  and  hideous  face  ;  his  head,  with  its  sin- 
The  sight  of  one  old  man,  nearly  sixty-tive  :  gle  lock  of  crisp  woolly  hair,  vibrating  rapidly 
years  of  age.  gave  me  great  pain;  he  grasped  from  side  to  side  ;  and  around  me  the  hellish 
the  red-hot  iron,  and  placing  it  on  his  leg,  al-  music,  the  convulsive  stampings,  and  the  fright- 
lowed  it  to  remain  there  until  a  whitish  smoke  ful  cries  of  the  dancers.  The  negro  was  now 
arose,  which  tilletl  the  whole  house  with  its  in  a  state  of  the  most  furious  excitement.  Swal- 
poisonou.s  odor.  These  dances  lasted  in  this  lowing  the  still  burning  contents  of  his  mouth, 
manner  fur  the  space  of  an  hour.  Noiwith-l  he  seized  a  large  scorpion,  full  of  life  and  veii- 
standing  the  noise  pruduceil  by  the  songs  and  om  ;  placing  if  on  his  arm,  he  irritated  the  rep¬ 
tile  tambourines,  tlic  painful  rattle  in  the  tile  in  every  possible  manner,  ]>inching  it,  put- 
throats  of  these  mad  I’analics  could  be  disiin- J  ting  it  near  the  taper,  and  burning  one  ot  its 
guished  amidst  tin*  din  ;  at  last,  exhausted  by  !  claws.  The  enragetl  animal  darted  his  sling 
fatigue,  they  fell  backwanls,  one  after  the  info  the  otferetl  hand  ;  the  negro  smiled,  and, 
Ollier,  and  lay  senseless  and  motionless  on  the  j  raising  the  scorjtion  to  his  mouth,  1  heard  it 
ground  ;  the  songs  ceased,  suVd  nothing  broke  crack  between  his  teeth  ;  and,  a.s  he  swallowed 
the  solemn  silence  but  the  sound  of  their  heavy  ;  it,  1  turned  my  head  aside  in  horror.  The 
breathings.  A  man,  whose  task  it  was  to  al-  reader,  perhaps,  supposes  that  the  scorpion 
tend  the  half-dcatl  wretches,  now  advanced,  was  deprived  of  his  sling;  but  I  had  ocular 
and  placing  his  foot  successively  on  the  pit  ol'i  demonstration  to  the  contrary  ;  nay,  more,  1 
their  stomachs,  jiressed  their  sides  strongly, ,  might  have  brought  one  from  the  Koudjareeah 
kneaded  their  limbs,  and  caused  them  to  re-  myself,  and  given  it  with  my  own  hand.  a« 
vive.  The  dance  l•econlmencell ;  lour  fresh  many  have  done  who  have  been  admitted  to 
Aisaoua  rushed  into  the  circle,  and  were  soon  these  ‘  Hadrah.’ 

in  the  same  state  of  frenzy  as  their  predeces- ,  “  A  yatagan  was  now'  brought,  the  point 

sors,  striking  their  In  ads  with  red-hot  shovels,  i  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  and  two  men  held 
and  stamping  ujion  them  with  their  naked  feet,  it  horizontally  about  three  feet  Ifom  the  ground. 
Then,  in  their  ilelirium,  imagining  that  they  On  seeing  this,  a  man  rose  from  his  seat  and 
were  transformed  into  camels  and  lions,  they  commenced  his  zeekr;  then,  uncovering  hi* 
uttered  the  cries  ol  the  animals  they  represent- j  breast,  he  sprang  with  all  his  weight  on  the 
ed,  and  feigned  a  combat  between  them  ;  their  naked  blade  :  it  seemed  as  if  his  body  would 
niomhs  foamed  and  their  eyes  sparkled  with  have  been  cut  in  two  by  such  a  blow.  He  re- 
rage.  The  .Mokaddam  now  presented  to  them  mained,  however,  with  his  bare  breast  on  the 
a  leaf  of  cactus,  ot'w’hich  the  thorns,  an  inch  |  sharp  edge  of  tlie  sabre,  balancing  liimself 
in  length,  and  sharp  as  a  needle,  made  me  w’ith  his  I'eet,  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
tremble.  At  this  sight  the  combat  ceased  ;  the  :  tranquilly  continuing  his  zeekr.  Meanwhile 
Aisaoua  threw  themselves  upon  the  cactus,  j  the  lour  other  Aisaoua  continued  their  fuiious 
they  tore  and  ground  it  between  their  teeth,  |  dance,  beating  their  heads  with  the  iron  sho- 
iiiaking  the  air  resound  with  a  hoarse  noise  i  vels  brought  to  a  red  heat.  To  these,  three 
resembling  the  horrid  cries  of  an  enraged  others  soon  joined  themselves,  grasping  in 
camel.  At  this  moment  the  women,  placed  in  ;  each  hand  a  living  adder,  with  which  they 
the  upper  gallery,  raised  their  dismal  cry  of  1  struck  their  bodies.  As  they  danced,  the  ser- 
lu-hi,  lu-lu,  lu-lu.  j  pents  wound  themselves  about  their  limbs, 

“This  frightful  scene  was  only  the  prelude  !  hissing  horribly.  Then  seizing  them,  some 
to  all  the  horrors  1  was  about  to  witness.  To-  placed  them  in  iheir  mouths,  so  as  only  to  per- 
wards  eleven  o’clock  the  songs  ceased,  and  mit  the  head  of  the  reptile  to  escape :  one  even 
cotlee  and  couscousoo  w'ere  brought  in,  of  forced  the  adder  to  bite  his  longue,  and,  leav- 
which  1  found  it  impossible  to  partake.  The  ing  it  thus  suspended,  continued  his  dance, 
repast  over,  they  recited  a  prayer  before  recom-  |  Others  squeezed  them  between  their  teeth,  to 
mencing  their  dance ;  and  on  the  musicians  be- !  increa.<e  their  rage ;  and  the  irritated  reptiles, 
ginning  to  strike  their  enormous  tambourines,  in  their  desperate  struggles  to  escape,  twined 
seven  or  eight  of  the  disciples  rose,  howling  around  their  necks,  and,  hissing,  reared  ihem- 
dreadfully,  and,  dressed  in  white,  like  their  pre-  selves  above  the  heads  of  their  tormentor*, 
decessors,  began  to  perform  the  zeekr.  My  j  Excited  by  the  spectacle  before  their  eyes,  and 
acquaintance,  Bou-Chama,  was  of  this  party ; 
ami  taking  a  bundle  of  small  wax  tapers,  he 
placed  first  his  hand,  and  then  his  arm,  face, 
and  neck,  in  the  tlames.  His  features,  when 
thus  lit  up,  as  they  appeared  from  one  moment 
to  another  through  the  varying  flames,  had 
quite  a  demoniacal  appearance.  In  the  mean 
time  a  negro  had  amused  himself  by  placing 
live  coals  in  his  mouth,  which,  as  he  breathed, 


by  the  increasing  noise  ot  the  music,  the  Aisa- 
oua  rose  in  a  body,  and  rushed  to  take  a  part 
in  the  dance.  Then  commenced  a  scene  wFiich 
words  cannot  describe.  Twenty  Aisaoua, 
clothed  in  white  hernous,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  haggard  eyes,  mad  with  excitement  and 
fanaticism,  bathed  in  sweat,  and  grasping  •er- 
perits  in  their  hands,  stamping,  dancing,  and 
convulsively  shaking  their  heads,  each  starting 
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veitj  swollen  ami  distended  with  blood.  The 
women,  like  phantoms,  assisting  in  this  scene, 
lit  only  hy  a  pale  and  solitary  taper,  uttered 
in  a  piercing  tone  iheir  shrill  tries  of  It'-lti. 
lu-lu,  lu-ln.  This,  mi.\ed  with  strange  songs, 
f  hoarse  sounds,  and  the  hollow  rattle  in  the 
throat  of  each  Aisaona,  as  he  Tell  c.xhausled 
and  sensele.ss,  tormed  Jillogelher  a  scene  so  | 
totally  repulsive  to  human  miture,  that  it  j 
seemed,  in  truth,  a  least  ol’ hell.  Such  dreadful  , 
exertions  could  not,  however,  last  long:  by  t 
degrees  the  number  of  dancers  diminished,  Jis  j 
one  alter  another  they  sank  under  the  fatigue, 
and  their  pantisig  bodies  strewed  the  marble 
pavement  ot  the  court.  The  least  ol’  the  Aisa- 
oua  wa»  over.” 

With  this  long  specimen  we  finish  our  | 
notice.  The  return  of  the  travellers  to  Al- } 
giers,  their  visit  to  Bona  and  Tunis,  the  j 
historical  account  of  the  Kabiles  or  Berbers,  | 
and  other  matters  treated  of,  not  furnishing  1 
us  with  aught  which  we  could  consider  to  1 
be  of  sulhcient  novelty  or  importance  to  j 
occupy  our  pages.  From  what  we  have] 
done,  we  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pulv  ' 
lication  is  exactly  what  we  have  pictured ; 
viz.  the  frank  exposition  of  a  light,  slight, 
and  pleasant  excursion,  over  a  country  from 
which  the  latest  intelligence  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  generally  acceptable. 


Prikce  of  Wai.es’  Feathers. — In  the  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Antiquaries,  the  Secretary  resumed  tlie 
reading  of  the  ‘  Inquiry  into  tlie  Origin  of  the  de¬ 
vice  of  tlie  Triple  Plume  of  Feutliers,  and  the 
Mottoes  used  by  tlie  Ithick  Prince,’  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  commenced  at  the  pievious  meeting. 
The  popular  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  badge 
of  featliers  at  Cressy,  as  stated  liy  Sandford,  rests 
on  no  coniemporary  autliority  ;  tlie  tradition  that 
tlie  Black  Prince  wore  the  feathers  at  I’oictiers 
not  at  Cressy,  is  first  mentioned  by  Camden,  and 
the  tale  of  their  being  stripped  from  the  helm  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia  is  given  by  no  higlier 
authorities  than  landlord  and  Randle  Holme. 
Sir  Harris  having  carefully  examined  the  Ward¬ 
robe  Accounts,  whilst  preparing  a  history  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  asceri  iined  that  the  lirsl 
mention  of  the  leatheis  in  anv  record,  is  in  a  list 
of  the  Oueen  s  plate  ;  the  dale  of  the  document 
is  lost,  but  it  must  have  been  after  43  Edward 
III.,  13G‘.h  The  facts  thus  supplied  lead  to  the 
inferem  e  that  the  ostrich  feathers  in  a  sable 
field  belonged  to  Q,ueen  Philipj>a,  either  as  a 
family  badge,  or  as  arms  borne  in  r’ght  of  some 
territories  appertaining  to  her  house.  The  must 
remarkable  notices  of  them  occur  in  the  will  of 
the  Black  Prince  ;  he  directed  these  badges  to  be 
placed  among  the  decorations  of  his  tomb,  W'lth 
the  motto  Uoomovt^  which,  in  a  singular  docu¬ 
ment  preserved  in  the  'fovver,  is  used  bv  him  as 
a,  signature  “  De  par  Hoiiiout — Ich  Hien.  ’  The 


evidence  afibrded  by  seals  is  material  in  such  an 
inquiry  ;  the  ostrich  feathers  do  not  appear  on 
the  (ireat  Seals  of  Edward  HI.  or  his  consort; 
they  occur  on  I’riiice  Edw  ard's  seal  lor  Aquitaine, 
and*  some  others  used  by  him  ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  borne  with  a  slight  ditference  by 
other  sons  of  Edward  HI.,  by  Richard  11.,  and 
succeeding  sovereigns,  by  the  sons  of  Henry  IV., 
and  also  by  the  house  of  York.  'I'lic  badge  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  appropriate 
to  the  eldest  .son  of  the  sovereign,  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI  ,  and  in  siibsiquent  times,  from 
ignorance  of  its  real  charact»;r  it  has  been  convert¬ 
ed  into  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


From  tho  nrilisli  (luartcrly  Ueview.- 
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(1.)  Lr  Monitnir. — (2.)  /.c  Messnger. — 
(3.)  Lc  Jovnial  drs  Debuts. — (4.)  Le 
Constitutivnncl. — (•*).)  Le  Sieclc. — (0.) 
La  Pressc. — (7.)  Le  National. —  (8.) 
La  Gazette  de  I'reince. — (i).)  La  Qiwti- 
die  line. — ( 10.)  l^e  Globe. — ( I  I.)  Lc  Cor- 
saire  Satan. —  (12.)  IjC  Charivari. — 
(13.)  IJ  Esprit  Public. — (14.)  La  He- 
fonnr. — (15  )  La  Denweratie  Pacifique. 
Paris,  1845,  1840. 

(10.)  Jfistoirc  Edijiante  du  Journal  des 
Debats.  Paris :  Baudry. 

(17.)  Venalitc  des  Journaux,  Revelations 
acconipagnecs  dc  Preuves.  Par  Con¬ 
st  .ant  IIiLiiEY.  Ouvrier,Tailleiir.  Paris, 
rhez  tons  Ics  Libraircs.  Septembre, 
1845. 

(18.)  L'I^jCoIc  des  Journalistes,  Comedie  cn 
5  Aetes.  Par  Mde.  E.mile  de  Girar- 
din;  shivic  d'line  Ijcttre  de  M.  Jules 
Janin  ;  et  d’une  Reponse  de  JNI.  Granier 
DE  Cassagnac.  Troisieiiie  Edition, 
Paris,  1840. 

It  were  a  curious  and  instructive  study 
to  trace  tlie  progress  of  tlie  New'.spaper 
Press  of  France,  from  the  earliest  times 
j  down  to  our  ow  n  day  ; — to  record  the  his- 
j  lory  of  the  ancient  Gazelier  and  tlie  mod¬ 
ern  Journalist ; — of  the  old  Gazette  of  times 
long  gone  hy,  as  well  as  of  the  modern 
Journal.  In  the  French  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  tlie  Gazetier  signified  the  Editor  of  a 
periodical  publication,  as  well  as  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  ;  but  the  word  is  not  now  used  in 
this  latter  sense,  and  generally  bears  an  ill 
signification. 

Though  any  frivolous  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  words,  in  the  present  age  of  facts 
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anil  realities,  be  for  the  most  part  idle,  yet  • 
it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  state,  that  the 
word  Gazetier  is  derived  from  Gazette,  a! 
denomination  which  tlie  earliest  journal  re-’ 
ceived  from  the  piece  of  Venetian  coin,: 
‘Gazetta,’  w  hich  t!ie  reader  paid  for  eacli ! 
number  in  the  IMazza  de  St.  .Marco,  in  the! 
seventeenth  century.  'I’he  first  reirul.ir 
Journal  which  modern  times  has  known, ; 
however,  apjieared  in  England  in  loSS.  It 
bore  the  title  of  the  ‘  English  Mercury,’  and 
probably  snjigested  to  the  French  nation! 
the  idea  of  the  ‘  Mercnre  Frani^ais,  on' 
Suite  de  I’llistoire  de  la  I*ai.x.’  This  pul)- ; 
licalion  commenced  in  KiO.'S,  the  Septen- ' 
naire  of  1).  Caver,  and  extetided  to  the  year 
1614,  forminor  altogether  a  collection  of*J5| 
vols.  'I'he  curious  compilatioti  was,  till  | 

I  Olio,  edited  by  John  Richer,  and  continued 
by  Thcophile  Renaudot. 

Without  entering  upon  the  early  history 
of  Journalism  in  France,  or  enumerating 

'  I  o 

the.  journals  and  new  spajiers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  it  will  best  accord  witli  our  design  to 
begin  our  sketch  with  the  mention  of  the 
only  one  w  liich  sprung  out  of  this  great  cri¬ 
sis  which  has  survived  that  stormy  and 
terrific  epoch,  and  which  has  lived  to  see 
many  great  changes  even  in  our  own  day.  , 
We  allude  to  tiie  ‘  Moniteur  tlniversel,’  the  , 
official  jourual  of  the  French  Government.  ; 
Born  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  a  witness 
of  all  the  political  revolutions  which  have 
succeeded  it,  the  ‘  .Moniteur  ’  has  had  the 
rare  advantage  of  surviving  times  of  trouble  i 
and  civil  strife,  without  losing  any  portion  , 
of  its  high  consideration,  and  without 
changing  eitlier  its  character  or  its  lari- ! 
guage.  i 

The  founder  of  the  ‘Moniteur’  was  a{ 
great  and  enterprising  bookseller,  of  the  ' 
name  of  Charles  Joseph  Panckoucke,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Madame  Suard,  and  celebrated  by 
the  publication  of  the  ‘  Eiicyclopedie  Me- 
thodique.’  Panckoucke  liad,  in  a  journey 
to  England,  been  struck  with  the  immense 
size  of  the  lioudon  journals.  lie  re.solved 
to  introduce  a  larger  form  into  France. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  ‘  Moniteur  Uni- 
versel,’  which  first  saw  the  light  on  the 
morning  of  the  ‘J4th  of  November,  IT89. 
But  the  ‘  Moniteur,’  in  its  infancy,  did  not, 
as  the  reader  may  well  suppose,  possess  its 
present  organization.  A  very  small  space 
was  alloted  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  debates 
were  often  incorrectly  given.  Shortly  after 
this  period,  .M.  .Maret,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Bassano,  and  who  was  editor  of  the  ‘  Bulle- 
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tin  de  I’A.ssemblie  Natior.ale,’  agreed  to  in 
corporate  his  paper  w’ith  the  ‘  .Moniteur,’^ 
and  soon  after  became  the  first  redacteur 
en  chef  of  the  latter  journal.  As  .Maret 
was  an  admirable  short-hand  writer,  the  pa¬ 
per  became,  to  use  the  words  of  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  a  tableau  en  relief.  It  was  not  merely 
fidelity  of  expression  that  was  transmitted, 
but  the  spirit  cif  the  debate  was  embodied, 
and  the  gesture  and  demeanor  of  the  orator 
described.  Something  more,  however,  than 
mere  reports  were  needed  ;  and  a  series  of 
articles  were  determined  on,  comparing  the 
parliamentary  system  springing  from  the 
Revolution,  with  the  system  that  prevailed 
i  anteriorly.  'Phe  exact  and  conscientious 
Peuchet  undertook  this  difficult  task.  His 
articles,  under  the  title  of  an  introduction, 
form  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  the 
‘  Moniteur.’ 

,  From  this  period  the  princijial  and  the 
j  most  precious  recommendation  of  the  ‘  Mo- 
riileur’  was,  and  is,  that  it  is  a  repertory  of  all 
;  the  important  facts  connected  with  the  annals 
of  modern  France.  'Phe  ‘  Moniteur,’  indeed, 

'  is  the  only  pure  well  of  undefiled  historical 
;  truth,  though  occasionally  dashed  and 
'  brewed  with  lies,  more  especially  in  the 
Napoleonic  time,  from  which  a  tliorough 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the  parties 
and  history  of  France.  Tables  compiled 
with  diligence,  method,  and  clearness,  and 
published  for  each  year,  facilitate  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  student,  and  conduct  him 
through  the  immense  labyrinth  of  facts 
which  have  been  accumulated  during  half 
a  century.  Men  of  extraordinary  merit 
have  occasionally  co-operated,  either  as 
men  of  letters,  or  as  philosophical  writers, 
or  as  publicists,  in  the  editing  ofthis  remark¬ 
able  journal.  We  have  already  cited  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  who  was  redacteur  en 
chef,  to  the  end  of  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly.  Berquin,  the  author  of  ‘  L’Aniie  des 
Eiifans,’  succeeded  him  at  a  time  when 
Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  La  Ilarpe;  Laya, 
the  author  of  ‘  L’arni  des  Lois ;’  Framery  ; 
Guinguene,  author  of  a  Literary  History  of 
Italy  ;  Garat,  who  was  minister  and  senator  ; 
Suard,  of  the  Academy,  of  whom  we  have 
I  before  spoken  ;  diaries  His,  Gallois  Gran¬ 
ville,  Alarsilly,  La  Chapelle,  and  others, 

I  enriched  the  very  same  pages  with  their 
I  united  labors.  Under  the  Convention  and 
j  the  Directory,  IM.  Jourdan  performed  the 
j  duties  of  redacteur  eii  chef,  and  was  assist- 
i 

I 

j  *  Soiivonirs  flu  Huf*  Itassino,  par  Mde.  Char- 
1  lotte  de  8or.  Druxelles,  1843. 
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ed  by  Trouve,  Sauvo,  and  Gallois.  Lnder 
the  Consulate,  Sauvo  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  ‘  Moniteiir,’  and  is,  or  lately 
was,  editor  in  chief.  It  may  be  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  our  readers,  that  during  the 
crisis  of  the  ministry  of  Poliirnac,  that  weak, 
foolish  man  sent  for  M.  Sauvo,  and  handed  | 
him  the  fanious  ordonnances  which  pro-, 
dnced  the  Revolution  of  July,  wiih  a  view  j 
to  their  publication  in  the  otiicial  journal,  j 
when  the  courageous  journalist  remonstrat-i 
ed  with  the  president  of  tlie  council,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  folly — the  madness —  \ 
of  his  course.*  The  minister  refused,  even 
at  the  twelfth  hour,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of, 
wisdom,  and  our  readers  know'  the  result.  I 
During  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  M. 
Sauvo  has  written  in  the  ‘  Moniteur’  the 
principal  portion  of  the  matter  under  the  i 
head  Theuires,  and  all  parties  most  capable  j 
of  judging  of  such  matters  adiuit  the  taste  j 
and  the  tact  he  has  uniformly  exhibited  in 
this  department  of  his  labors,  his  criti-j 
cisms  being  extended  not  merely  to  the 
pieces,  but  to  the  actors  and  actresses.  If 
these  essays  were  published  separately,  they 
would  form  no  mean  course  of  dramatic 
literature.  Among  the  numerous  ct)llabo- 
rateurs  of  M.  Sauvo,  from  the  Consulate] 
and  Empire  to  our  own  day,  we  may  mett- 
tion  Peuchet;  Tourlet;  the  learned  Jomard; 
Champollion,  of  the  Academy  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions  et  Belles  Lettres;  Amar;  Tissot,  of 
the  Academy;  Keratry ;  Petit  Radel;  Da¬ 
vid,  formerly  consiil-general  in  the  East; 
Aubert  de  Vitry,  and  Champagnac.  The 
‘  Moniteur’  is  the  only  journal,  it  should  be 
observed,  w'hich  reproduces  exactly  the  de¬ 
bates  of  the  Chambers,  for  other  journals 
have  recourse  to  analysis  and  abridgments. 
The  only  certain  basis  of  an  exact  analysis 
would  be  the  words  of  the  ‘  Moniteur ;’  but 
this  journal,  contrary  to  its  agreement, 
which  imposes  on  it  the  obligation  of  fur¬ 
nishing  proof  sheets  to  all  the  journals  on 
the  evening  of  its  publication,  appears  after 
the  latter  have  been  printed  off,  and  cannot 
consecpiently  be  of  the  least  use  for  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  debates.  It  were,  perhaps,  a 
piece  of  supererogatory  information  to  state 
that  the  ‘  Moniteur,’  which  forms  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  more  than  100  volumes,  is  furnished 
to  all  the  higher  functionaries  of  the  state, 
and  is  constantly  referred  to,  not  merely  in 

*  Memoires  (te  Lafayette,  par  Sarrans.  Proofs 
des  Ministn's  dc  Cliarles  X.  “  England  and 
Franec;  or,  the  Ministerial  Gallomania.”— Mur¬ 
ray,  IS3*2. 
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France,  but  in  every  civilized  country.  It 
is  the  best  repertory  of  contemporaneous 
history,  and  complete  copies  of  it  are  there¬ 
fore  very  rare,  and  always  fetch  a  high 
price. 

During  the  ontigration,  Monsieur,  after¬ 
wards  Louis  XV’^III.,  harl  a  species  of  Mo¬ 
niteur  of  his  own,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Mon.'sieur,’  in  which  tlie  Abbes  Ro- 
yon  and  Geoffroy,  the  latter  afterw  ards  so  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  the  feuilletonist  of  the  *  Debuts,’ 
both  wrote  ;  but  this  paper  necessarily  ex¬ 
pired  the  moment  his  majesty  landed  on  the 
French  soil.  The  Abbe  Geoffroy,  indeed, 
played  an  important  literary  part  after  the 
Restoration  ;  but  before  we  speak  of  him,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into 
the  history  of  that  journal,  which  he  ren- 
<lered  so  celebrated  by  his  criticisms.  In 
so  doing,  it  is  indispensable  tliat  w’e  should 
sj)eak  somewhat  at  length  of  the  very  re¬ 
markable  founders  of  tlu*  ‘  Journal  des  De¬ 
hats,’  the  M  M.  Berlin.  'Phese  tw  o  brothers, 
Francois  Benin  the  elder,  and  Louis  Ber¬ 
lin,  commonly  called  Berlin  de  Vaux,  were 
the  men  who  first  elevated  journalism  in 
France  into  a  power  in  the  state,  and  made 
of  newspapers  a  great  instrument,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Francois  was  the  elder 
brotlier  of  the*  two,  and  continued  till  the 
!  period  of  his  death  ‘  Redacteur  en  chef  and 
Geraiu’  of  the  ‘  Journal  des  Debats.’  Louis, 
the  other  brother,  after  having  been  fifteen 
I  years  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
I  ties  w  as,  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
j  sent  amba.ssador  to  Holland,  and  elevated 
i  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Berlin  the  elder  was  a  man  of  large  and 
liberal  views,  intelligent,  instructed  not 
merely  in  letters,  but  in  jxditics  and  legis¬ 
lation, — a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  best 
i  sense,  generous,  indulgent,  and  great,  not 
only  in  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  but 
w'hat  is  rarer  and  better,  in  virtues  of  the 
heart. 

Berlin  de  Vaux,  his  brother,  was  an  ac- 
1  tive,  indefatigable  man  of  business,  and  at 
the  same  lime  a  distinguished  and  spirited 
writer,  and  a  scholar  of  no  mean  preten¬ 
sions,  especially  in  classical  literature.  Both 
these  remarkable  men  were  born  at  Paris, 
of  a  rich  and  respectable  family.  Their 
father,  who  was  secretary  to  tlie  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  Premier  of  France,  died  young. 
Their  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  talent, 
afforded  them  the  advantage  of  the  best  and 
most  careful  education.  In  the  Revolution 
of  IT89  they  w  ere  both  young,  but  the  elder 
was  old  enough  to  have  witn^'ssed  many  of 
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the  horrors  of  1793.  He  assisted  at  some 
of  the  tenjpestiious  and  sanguinary  del)<'itcs 
of  that  epoch,  an<l  was  saved  from  being  a 
victim  by  his  extreme  youth. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  over  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  press  during  tlie  Consulate.  It 
will  be  sufticient  to  state  tliat  soon  after 
Bonaparte  had  established  himself  in  the 
seal  of  power,  he  practically  annihilated  the 
decree  of  the  9th  of  September,  17S9,  which 
declared  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  men.  With 
one  stroke  of  the  petj,  the  little  (.'orsican  I 
decided  that  among  the  numerous  political 
journals  e.xisting,  twelve  should  alone  sur¬ 
vive,  and  to  these  was  conceded  the  exigu- ■ 
ous  liberty  of  publishing  the  list  of  sales  of  j 
real  and  personal  property  by  auction  and  j 
otherwise,  the  bulletins  and  recitals  ofj 
battles  published  in  the  ‘  .Moniteur,’  tlie 
new  laws,  ami  dramatic  criticisms  on  the  I 
spectacles  of  the  day.  It  slumld  be  remem- ! 
bered,  that  in  those  days  the  largest  journal  j 
was  no  bigger  than  a  (jnarto  sheet,  and  that  j 
charades  and  rebuses  were  then  more  in  ' 


the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  less  difficult 
was  it  for  M.  Berlin  to  hit  the  will  of  t!ie 
emperor,  and  the  humor,  whim,  and  ca¬ 
price  of  the  good  people  of  Paris.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  up-hill  task  to  make  a  journal 
palatable  to  a  successful  soldier,  who  had 
made  himself  emperor,  and  who  desired  that 
neither  liis  laws  nor  his  victories  might  be 
discussed  or  criticised.  And  nearly  as  dif¬ 
ficult  was  it  to  conciliate  the  good  will  and 
favorable  attention  of  a  jieople  accustomed 
to  the  rank  and  strong  diatribes  of  the  de¬ 
mocrats.  Any  other  man  than  Berlin  the 
elder  would  have  given  the  task  np  in  de¬ 
spair — but  the  word  ‘  despair’  was  no  more 
to  be  found  in  his  vocabulary  than  the  word 
‘  impossible’  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  To  create  a  journal  without  free¬ 
dom  of  sjieech  were  indeed  hopeless.  M. 
Berlin  spoke,  therefore,  freely,  but  he  was 
freely  outspoken  only  of  literature  and  the 
theatres,  holding  his  peace  on  higher  and 
more  dangerous  topics. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  ‘  Journal  des  Debats’  is  a  moral  and 


vogue  than  political  ilistpiisitions.  It  was  !  psychological  study,  not  without  its  interest, 
in  such  a  season  as  this  that  Bertin  the  eld- i  Tact,  and  management,  and  moderation, 
er  purchased  for  20,000  francs,  or  T'*00, '  were  necessary  in  order  to  write  at  all  in 
of  Baudoin,  the  printer,  the  name  and  copy- 1  that  epoch,  but  the  moment  Bertin  obtained 
right  of  a  ‘Journal  d’.Aiinonces.’  With  |  permission  to  pul  pen  to  paper,  he  used  the 
the  sagacity  of  a  man  of  profound  sense,  two-edged  weapon  so  discreetly,  that  gov- 
M.  Berlin  soon  perceived  that  the  journal  ;  ernor  and  governed  were  equally  content, 
of  w  hich  he  had  become  the  proprietor  ought  To  use  the  phrase  of  Burke,  he  hit  the 
neither  to  resemble  the  journals  of  the  an-  ruler  and  the  ruled  ‘  betwixt  wind  and  wa- 
cient  regime,  such  as  the  ‘  Alercure  de  ter.’  What  was  the  cause  of  this  success? 
France,’ of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  j  Bertin  called  to  his  aid  men  of  science, 
nor  the  journals  of  the  Revtslution,  such  as ;  learning,  talent,  and  art,  but  all  inexpe- 
the  ‘  Orateur  dii  Peuple,’  formerly  con-*rienced  in  the  art  of  journalism.  There 
ducted  by  Dussault,  of  whom  more  anon,  |  was  not  one  among  them  who  had  ever  be- 
iior  the  journal,  reeking  with  blood,  of  the  lore  written  a  stupid  leading  article,  or  gra- 
eowardly  Herbert,  called  the  ‘  Pere  Du- ,  duated  in  the  stenographic  tribune  of  the 
chesiie.’  The  ‘  Mercure  de  France,’ though  i  Constituent  or  National  Assemblies,  but 
sup|)orted  by  Marmontel,  and  the  beaux  j  they  were  men  of  mind  and  education, — 
esprits  of  the  court,  was  but  a  pale  redec-  iiot  what  in  England  are  called  literary  men 
lion  of  the  inane  vanity  and  emptiness  oft — i.  e.,  men  without  letters — who  have  failed 
the  old  monarchy.  But  the  journal  of  the  1  in  other  callings,  but  scholars  ‘  ripe  and 
‘  Pere  Duchesne’  was  the  verv  image  of  the  !  good,’  brimful  of  learning.  The  greater 
blood  and  fury  and  worst  democratic  drunk-  number  of  the  earlier  contributors  had  been 
enness  of  the  Revoluti<.n.  Such  journals  bred  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits;  some 
as  either  the  one  or  the  other  were  impos-  among  them  were  intended  for  the  priest- 
sihle,  under  a  strong  and  intelligent  govern-  hood,  but  all  were  deej)ly  imbued  with  the 
inent.  Neither  as  consul  nor  as  emperor  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Among 
had  Napoleon  permitted  their  existence;  the  earliest  regular  contributors  of  the  new 
and  even  though  he  had,  the  nation  would  journal  were  GeetTroy,  Dussault,  Feletz,  and 
not  have  long  sujiported  it.  It  was  a  (lif-  Dclaloi.  On  a  second  door,  in  a  small, 
ticult  task  to  hit  the  House  ‘  betwixt  wind  dingy,  damp  hole,  in  No.  17,  in  the  Rue 
and  w'ater,’  to  use  the  familiar  phrase  ol  des  Pretres,  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  wliere 
Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  wonderful  sue-  was  situated  the  office  r.f  the  journal,  these 
cess  of  the  wonderful  Charles  Townshend  in  choice  spirits  met.  After  having  traversed 
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a  dirty  court,  whose  sweltering  walls  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  first  floor,  they  groped  their 
way  to  the  second  floor,  where  the  elder 
Bertin  sat  enthroned  in  all  the  pomp  of  edi¬ 
torial  majesty.  When  the  lively,  intelligent, 
witty,  and  spirituel  populace  of  Paris — for, 
after  all,  they  are  but  a  populace — but  he 
cleverest  and  most  sifted  under  the  sun — 

O 

when  this  mob  of  sometliing  more  than  fine 
gentlemen,  though  less  than  perfectly  rea¬ 
sonable  beings,  read  the  first  number  of  a 
journal  written  with  moderation,  yet  vigor¬ 
ously  ;  witty,  yet  with  the  air  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  good  society;  learned,  yet  without 
the  rust  of  the  schools;  bitter  and  incisive, 
yet  without  personal  malignity — the  town 
was  amazed  and  delighted,  as  though  a  new 
pleasure  had  been  invented,  or,  what  is  etjui- 1 
valent  in  France  to  a  new  pleasure,  a  new 
sauce.  And  a  sauce  piquante  certainly 
was  invented,  for  .lulien  Ltmis  GeofFroy,  the 
most  ingenious  critic  of  our  age,  and  of  the 
civilized  French  nation,  so  improved  and 
expanded  the  Feuilleton,  that  it  may  in  his 
hands  have  been  pronounced  a  new  creation. 
A  distinguished  scholar  of  the  Jesuits,  at 
the  sch(H)l  of  lien  lies,  Geoffroy  after  war<ls 
entered  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand.  He 
subsequently  was  admitted  to  the  College 
de  Montaigu  as  .Maitre  d’Ftudes,  and  was 
ultimately  named  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at 
the  College  of  Mazarin,  where  for  three 
years  he  successively  obtained  the  prize  for 
Latin  prose.  This  success  procured  him 
the  editorship  of  the  ‘  Annee  Litteraire,’  in 
which  he  succeeded  Freron,  the  redoubt¬ 
able  adversary  of  Voltaire,  after  Renaudot, 
the  founder  of  the  Journal  in  France.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  Revolution  his  mon¬ 
archical  opinions  pointed  him  out  as  the 
colleague  of  Royou,  in  the  editorship  of  the 
‘Ami  du  Roi ;’  but  in  the  reign  of  terror 
he  did  not  aspire  to  the  crown  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  and  escaped  it  by  hiding  his  proscribed 
head  in  a  small  village,  where  he  exercised 
the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster.  After  the 
18  Brumaire  (18th  Nov,  1799,)  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  as  the¬ 
atrical  critic  to  the  ‘  Journal  des  Debats.’ 
It  were  dilBcult,  indeed,  within  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  confined,  to  explain  the 
immense  vogue  which  his  articles  obtained. 
Every  other  day  there  appeared  one  of  his 
feuilletons,  of  which  the  occasitinal  bitter¬ 
ness  and  virulence  were  pardoned  because 
of  the  learning  and  the  wit.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  liveliest  and  most  pungent  criticism, 
but  frequently  partial  and  unjust.  It  was, 
above  all,  partial  and  unjust  in  regard  to 
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some  of  the  most  remarkable  actors  and 
actresses  of  our  own  day,  as  Talma,  Mde. 
Contat,  'Mile.  Duchenois,  &.c.  The  viru¬ 
lent  war  carrieil  on  by  Geolfroy,  also,  against 
I  Voltaire,  was  indiscriminate  and  unjust, 
and  in  some  respects  ridiculous.  V'enality, 
in  respect  to  contemporary  authors  and  act¬ 
ors,  has  been  more  than  once  imputed  to 
him;  and  it  is  ojienly  said  in  the  ‘  lli^toire 
du  Journal  des  Debats,’  that  he  received 
cachemires,  services  in  porcelain,  bronzes, 
statues,  cameos,  clocks,  iJyc.  But  witlniut* 
giving  too  much  heed  to  those  imputations, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  his  constant  and 
unvarying  adulation  of  Bonaparte  is  not  a 
little  disgusting  and  suspicious.  This  ser¬ 
vile  trait  in  his  character  is  energetically 
castigated  in  an  epigram,  whose  coarse, 
gross  energy  may  be  pardoned  under  the 
circumstances ; 

‘  Si  rF.inperrur  tiiisait  uti  pet, 

(leotlrov  dirait  qu'il  sent  la  rose  ; 

El  le  Seiiat  aspirerait 
A  riiotiiieiir  (le  prouver  la  clio.se.’ 

Notwithstanding  tiiese  and  other  defects, 
'however,  tlic  feuilleton  of  Geoflroy  ‘  faisait 
I  fureur  parmi  toutes  les  classes.’  The  lively, 
Mearned,  alert,  ingenious,  mocking  manner, 
of  the  ex-.\bb6  had  been  unequalled  since 
the  time  of  Freron.  The  vogue  and  jiopu- 
larity  of  the  ‘Journal  des  Debats’  were, 
therefore,  soon  esiablishcd,  and  the  people, 
who  were  beginning  to  be  tired  of  war  and 
'Pe  Deums,  desired  no  better  pastime  than 
to  read  the  account  of  new  actors,  new 
books,  and  new  j)lays,by  Geoffroy  and  Dus- 
sault.  An  unheard-of  prosperity  was  the 
result.  The  ‘Journal  des  Debats’  soon 
had  B’2,000  subscribers,  a  number  never 
equalled,  we  believe,  even  by  the  ‘Times’ 
for  any  lengthenod  period,  though  sur¬ 
passed  on  particular  occasions.  Jules  Ja- 
nin  relates  that  a  friend  of  his  saw  in  Prov¬ 
ence  a  travelling  showman,  with  magic 
lantern  in  hand,  who  exhibited  for  two  sous 
the  heads  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
France.  The  first  of  these  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King 
of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  di-c. ;  the  second  was  Geolfroy, 
writer  of  the  Feuilleton  of  the  ‘  Journal  de 
r Empire,’  as  it  was  originally  called,  and 
indeed  as  it  continued  to  be  called  till  1S05, 
when  it  took  the  name  of*  Journal  des  Dc- 
bats.’  'Phe  manner  in  which  the  ‘  Debats’ 
treated  public  topics  was  dexterous  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  not  then  possible  or  prac¬ 
ticable,  indeed  it  was  dangerous,  to  dilate 
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openly  on  politics;  l)nt  in  speakinir  of  ilie  |  polished,  perfumed,  polite,  satirical,  witty, 
prose  and  poetry  of  Boilean  and  Racine  j  instructed,  writino;  paragraphs  a  la  Pompa- 
and  rontcnelle,  the  ingenious  writers  tjen-  donr,  and  articles  li  I’ancien  regime.  But 
erally  insinuated,  as  it  were,  ‘  par  [laren-  this  veteran  of  Versailles  liad  such  a  var- 
ihese,’  a  word  or  two  on  great  (piestions  of  nish  of  finesse  d’esprit,  that  his  collabora- 
stute,  hy  which  their  jiolitical  opinions  were  ‘  lion  was  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Dela- 
rather  suggested  than  expressed,  'riius  ‘  lot  suhseipiently  Itecame  an  eminent  meni- 
was  Literature  the  wicket  hy  which  the}  '  her  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Ilotfman, 
entered  into  this  vast  and  fertile  domain,  a  (icrman  hy  birth,  was  distinguished  by  a 
which  they  subsequently  made  their  own  in  light,  agreeable,  transparent  style,  emi- 
fee.  Bonaparte  would  not  at  this  period  nently  French,  lie  was  a  man  of  real 
have  tolerated  an  opposition  to  his  govern- .  depth  and  learning,  and  who  gloried  in  the 
ment  and  policy,  though  he  allowed  an  op-  I  position  of  a  public  writer — a  condition  of 
position  to  his  literary  opinions — to  his  i  existence  he  would  not  have  changed  with 
ideas  of  tragedy  and  of  a  perfect  epic.  I  kings  or  emperors.  Distinguished  by  a 
When  he  drove  .Mde.  de  Stael  from  France,  love  of  labor  atid  of  letters,  he  wrote  with 
that  woman,  of  a  genius  so  masculine  and  extreme  facility,  and  could  make  the  very 
profound — of  feelings  so  deep  and  impa.s- !  essence  of  a  liook  his  own  in  a  shorter  time 
sioned — tlie  illustrious  authoress  of  ‘  Co-  than  any  man  of  his  day.  Me  left  behind 
rinne’  was  sustained  and  comforted  by  the  i  him  a  noble  library,  within  the  four  corners 
support  of  the  ‘Debats.’  Chateaubriand,  I  of  whose  w'alls  he  spent  the  happiest  days  of 
too,  was  understood,  sustained,  and  de-  his  existence. 

fended,  in  the  ‘  Journal  de  rKmpire,’  at  a  i  Ilotfman  became  connected  w'ith  the 
period  w  hen  Bonaparte  would  allow  no  su- ‘ '  Journrd  des  Debats,’  then  called,  as  we 
periority  but  his  own,  and  it  is  now  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  proof  sheets  of  ‘  Atala 
and  Rene’  were  corrected  by  the  friendly, 
conscientious,  and  critical  hand  of  the  elder 
Berlin.  |  and  who  was  named  by  the  emperor,  ‘  Cen- 

The  history  of  the  ‘  Journal  des  Debats,’ i  seiir  du  Journal  de  I’Empire.’  lloffman 
therefore,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  i  w'as  pos.-^essed  of  rare  qualities.  lie  was 
distinct  epochs.  First,  there  was  the  ‘  Jour-  learned,  not  merely  as  a  classical  scholar, 
nal  de  I’Empire,’  which  at  the  beginning  !  but  as  a  man  of  science,  lie  was  exact 
was  more  literary  than  political;  and,  se- j  and  scrupulous  in  reading  and  meditating 
condly,  there  wastiie  ‘Journal  des  Debats,’  Ion  the  works  which  he  was  about  to  criti- 
— the  same  journal  under  a  new  name —  cise.  lie  had  a  hatred  of  coteries  and 
w  hich,  in  becoming  openly  political,  did  not  j  cliques,  and  a  love  of  independence  and 
cease  to  be  literary.  It  is  hardly  jrossible  j  impartiality.  These  creditable  feelings  in¬ 
to  overrate  the  benefits  which  the  ‘  Journal  ;duced  him  to  leave  Paris  for  Passy,  in  order 
de  I’Kinpire’  conferred  on  literature  and  on  ;  that  he  might  live  isolated  and  remote  from 
France.  Its  editors  and  contrihutors  were  jail  solicitation  and  influence.  It  was  from 
the  first  to  revive  sound  literature,  and  a  ,  this  retreat  at  Passy  that  he  attacked  mes- 
better  taste.  They  raised  up  and  placed  merism  and  somnambulism,  in  articles  lull 
on  their  proper  pedestals  the  anejent  mod-  of  wit  and  talent.  It  was  from  Passy,  too, 
els,  forgotten,  and  cast  down,  without  un-'that  he  wrote  that  series  of  criticisms  on 
duly  dejireciating  any  innovators  distin- !  the  works  of  Chateaubriand,  de  Pradt,  and 
guished  by  ingenuity,  talent,  or  learning,  i  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  those  celebrated 
The  jirincipal  writers  in  the  ‘  Journal  de  articles  on  the  Jesuits,  w’orthy  of  Pascal 
I’Empire,’  were  GeoffVoy,  who  died  in  his  himself,  which  raised  the  paper  to  18,000  or 
70th  year,  in  1814;  Dussault,  who  in  1708  ‘20,000  aboniies.  Such  was  the  effect  of  jjood 
published  the  ‘Orateurdu  People;’  Feletz,  literary  management,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Delalot,  Iloflrman,  xMalte  Brun,  and  Fievee.  year  !80/>,  the  Messrs.  Berlin  were  said  to 
The  articles  of  Dussault  were  always  be  making  *J00,000  francs,  or  8000/.  a-year 
signed  Y.  ;  but  such  was  the  spirit,  taste,  by  their  paper.  floffman  continued  to 
and  immense  erudition  that  they  disclosed, 
that  they  principally  contributed  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  literary  infallibility  of  the  journal. 

M.  de  Feletz  was  a  man  of  a  different  or¬ 
der.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 


write  in  the  ‘Debats’  till  the  middle  of 
April,  I82H,  towards  the  close  of  which 
month  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  GSth  year 
of  his  age.  The  la.st  time  we  met  him  was 
at  the  table  of  a  common  friend,  on  Twelfth- 


before  remarked,  the  ‘  Journal  de  1’ Empire,’ 
in  1805.  'Phe  connexion  was  promoted 
and  facilitated  by  his  friend  Etienne,  for- 
,  merly  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
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day,  18*28,  since  also  numbered  with  the  I  The  death  of  GeofTroy,  and  the  official 
dead.  His  learning,  modesty,  and  rare  occupations  of  Fievee  obliged  the  elder 
companionable  (jualities,  made  on  us  an  im-  Bertin,  who  had  been  for  some  time  judge 
pression  which  time  has  not  effaced.  of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce  of  the 

Articles  on  foreign  politics  became,  from  Seine,  to  look  out  for  recruits.  The  Re- 
the  period  of  Napoleon’s  letter,  addressed  storation  had  now  taken  place,  and  a  new 
directly  to  George  HI.  (14th  January,  era  dawned  on  literature.  Men  breathed 
1805,)  a  principal  feature  in  the  ‘  Journal  more  freely,  and  dared  to  utter  their 
des  Dehats.’  The  greatest  number  of  these  thoughts  in  a  somewhat  holder  tone.  A 
articles  from  1800  to  the  end  of  were  hundred  thousand  new  ideas,  stilled  amid 

written  by  the  famous  Danish  geographer,  the  clangor  of  battle  and  tlie  din  of  arms, 
Malte  Conrad  Brun,  more  commonly  called  now  found  free  e.xpression.  The  reign  of 
in  France,  Malte  Brun.  Malte  Brun  was  i  terror  had  passed,  and  the  reign  of  despot- 
a  brilliant  hut  not  a  profound  writer ;  but  |  ism.  Men  were  sickened  with  the  smell 
it  must  to  his  credit  he  admitted,  that  he  of  gunpowder,  and  fatigued  with  the  sound 
was  tlie  first  to  render  the  study  of  geo- |  of  cannon.  The  pen,  now  iliat  the  sword  was 
graphy  attractive  in  France.  It  is  a  curi- 1  sheathed,  began  to  he  used  Mind  vindicat- 
ous  fact,  yet  perfectly  true,  and  which  we  ed  itself  against  matter — ii»tellect  against 
may  state,  en  passant,  that  of  the  tliree  great  j  mere  brute  force.  There  was  on  the  throne 
geographers  of  whom  France  is  so  proud,  I  of  France  a  learned  and  philosophic  sove- 
iioi  one  is  a  Frenchman.  Brunn,  or  Malte  j  reign,  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  letters  ; 
Brun,  to  use  his  French  name,  was  a  Dane,  j  a  royal  author,  if  not  a  noble  one;  for 
Oscar  M’Carthy  is  of  Irish  origin,  and  j  Louis  the  Eighteenth  had  translated  Hor- 
Balbi  is  an  Italian.  Of  Fievee,  we  shall  <  ace  with  spirit  and  fidelity,  and  was  the 
only  say  that  his  literary  articles  were  con-  i  w  riter  of  the  ‘  Voyage  a  Coblentz,’ — not 
sidered  solemn  decisions,  from  which  there  exactly  a  tour,  but  a  force<l  march,  or 
was  no  appeal.  He  passed  judgment  of  j  flight  from  France,  made  by  himself  on  the 
life  or  death  on  hooks,  like  an  infallible,  |  2lst  June,  1791.  It  was  therefore  a  mo- 
immovable  judge,  and  was  rewarded  by  his ;  ment  propitious  to  letters  and  progress, 
sovereign  with  a  prefecture.  We  manage  I  Chateaubriand  gave  full  rein  to  his  ima- 
these  things  very  differently  in  England.  I  gination ;  Lamartine  composed  his  first 
No  critic,*  however  eminent  in  England,  j  ‘  Meditations  Poetiques;’  Victor  Hugo 
ever  obtained  the  place  of  Police  Alagis- j  started  into  literary  life,  and  Scott,  Byron, 
trate,  from  which  an  unknown  Mr. 'Pwy- |  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  found  hundreds  of 
ford  has  been  dismissed,  or  the  place  of  translators  and  imitators.  The  classic 
Consul,  at  Calais,  to  which  a  too  well  taste  of  the  learFied  and  voluptuous  old 
known  Mr.  Bonham  has  been  appointed,  j  king  recoiled  from  much  of  the  new' litera- 
Such  were  the  men  who  stistained  the  ‘  De-j  ttire  : — hut  he  resolved  that,  at  least,  the 
bats’  up  to  the  year  1814,  when  Geoffroy  '  Muse  should  be  free,  that  the  thoughts  of 
died,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  The  gra- !  men  should  range  uticonfmed,  and  that  no 
titude  and  good  feeling  of  tlie  proprietors  of ,  padlock  should  be  clapped  on  mind.  The 
the  journal,  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  |  ‘  Journal  des  Debats’  was  the  first  to  un- 
the  glory  and  the  pride,  secured  to  his  derstand  the  new  era.  Bertin  the  elder 
widow  a  pension  of  2400  francs,  a  sum  was  a  keen  observer,  and  he  comprehended 
equal,  at  that  period,  to  200/.  a  year  in  the  distifictive  character  of  the  Kestora- 
England  now-a-days.  tion  as  readily  as  he  liad  under.stood  the 

We  have  heard,  and  believe,  that  such  quality  of  the  Empire.  New  and  fresh,  if 
good  and  generous  things  have  been  done  not  young  blood,  was  infused  into  the  ru¬ 
by  the  ‘  Times  ’  in  reference  to  old  writers  {  daction  of  the  paper.  Duvicipiet — the 
and  reporters,  and  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Perry,  j  worthy  and  excellent  Duvicipict,  so  fond  of 
at  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle  hut  we  do 
not  believe  that  in  any  English  journal,  how¬ 
ever  liberal,  the  example  has  been  as  gen¬ 
erally  followed  as  it  ought  to  have  been.'*  was  a  rigid  classicist,  and  it  was  nece.ssary 

to  find  some  one  who  would  read  and  com- 
**  The  ‘  Morning  Herald  ’  is  paid  to  have  pas?-  prebend  the  rising  literature  of  France, 

ed,  recently,  into  the  hands  of  .tlr.  Kdvvard 
Baldwin,  a  gentleman  distinguished  hy  niuniticeiu 

liberality,  and  the  most  gentlemanly  feelings.  It  the  ‘  Debats ’  will  be  more  liberally  followed  in 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  example  of  this  country. 


a  good  glass  of  Clos  Vougeot,  and  so  devot- 
cd  an  admirer  of  the  plats  trufles — had 
succeeded  to  Geoffroy.  But  Duvicquet 
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and  not  be  disposed  to  make  a  holocaust  of 
it.  Charles  Nodier,  a  man  of  an  easy  an< 
facile  character,  of  gentle  manners,  but  ol 
solid  learning,  a  pupil  of  the  school  ol 
Chateaubriand,  was  the  censor  chosen  to 
stretch  out  the  friendly  hand  to  the  new 
band  of  innovators.  It  were  difficnlt  to 
fix  on  a  ha|)pier  choice.  Xodier  was  not 
merely  a  classical  scholar,  in  the  best  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word,  but  a  man  well  read 
in  the  modern  and  living  literature  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany.  His  articles  were 
learned  without  pedantry,  and  distinguished 
by  an  admirable  freedom,  freshness,  and 
grace.  While  Nodier  yielded  to  the  spirit 
of  progress  in  literature,  the  high  political 
doctrines  of  the  journal  were  maintained 
by  Castelbajac,  Clausel  de  Coussereptes, 
and  the  famous  De  Bonald. 

In  March  iSlo,  the  proprietor  of  the 
‘Debats’  followed  the  king  to  Ghent,  and 
in  the  September  following  was  named 
President  of  the  Electoral  College  of  the 
Seine.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Secretariat  General  du  Minisiere  de  la 
Police.  Meanwhile  the  columns  of  the 
‘Debats’  resounded  w'ith  the  elocpient 
prose  of  Chateaubriaml,  and  this  was  a 
step  in  advance  of  the  ultra  and  excessive! 
royalism  of  IS14.  Men  of  genius  in  every 
walk  of  life  were  now  encouraged  to  write 
in  the  paper,  and  in  such  a  season  it  was 
that  the  Abbe  de  Lammenais,  since  become 
so  famous  in  a  democratical  sense,  compos¬ 
ed  some  remarkable  articles,  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  old  classical  school  of  lit¬ 
erature  in  France  was  fast  disappearing,] 
and  Bertin  soon  perceived  that  the  chassi- 
cal  school  of  criticism  must  disappear  with 
it.  lie  again  cast  about  him  for  young 
writers,  and  fixed  upon  M.  St.  Marc  Girar- 
din,  then  a  nearly  unknown  young  man, 
but  whose  ‘  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  Fran- 
qaise,’  snbsecpiently  to  18*29,  obtained  the 
prize  of  elocpience  from  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  j)rofessors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  .M.  de 
Sacy,the  son  of  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
a  young  and  learned  advocate,  of  ripe  stu¬ 
dies  and  a  pure  taste.  Both  these  gentle¬ 
men  still  alTord  their  valuable  assistance  to 
the  j)aj)cr,  and  both  are  among  the  ablest 
writers  in  France.  Previously  to  this  pe¬ 
riod,  Salvandy,the  j)resent  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  in  France,  had  written  some 
remarkable  articles,  distinguished  by  a  fe¬ 
licitous  imitation  of  the  style  of  Chateau¬ 
briand.  From  the  period  of  the  death  of 


Louis  XVIII.,  in  September,  1824,  of 
whose  character  he  gave  an  admirable 
sketch,  till  the  present  day,  M.  Salvandy 
may  be  considered  among  the  contributors 
to  the  ‘  Debats.’  'Phere  are  few  public  men 
in  France  who  have  more  of  the  talent  of 
the  journalist  than  Narcisse  Achille  de 
Salvandy.  To  an  extreme  vivacity  of  in¬ 
tellect  he  joins  great  power  of  expression, 
an  energy  and  enthusiasm  almost  inex¬ 
haustible.  Sonje  of  the  best  and  most  bit¬ 
ter  articles  against  the  Villele  ministry 
proceeded  from  his  pen,  and  he  it  w  as  who, 
from  his  country-house  near  Paris,  dealt, 
in  some  very  able  leading  articles,  the 
deadliest  blows  against  the  Polignac  minis- 
try.  To  this  deplorable  niinistry  the  ‘  De¬ 
bats  ’  was  as  much  opposed  as  the  ‘  Consti- 
lutionel,’  and  both  waged  an  inextinguish¬ 
able  war  against  the  Jesuits. 

From  the  death  of  Hoffmann,  in  18*28, 
Eugene  Bequet,  the  last  of  the  old  school, 
look  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  literary 
department.  His  productions  were  distin¬ 
guished,  not  more  by  sound  sense  than  by 
exact  learning,  and  a  pleasant  vein  of  hu¬ 
mor. 

In  18*20-27  the  ‘Debats’  counted  not 
more  than  I*2,G00  subscribers.  This  was 
not  owing  to  any  lack  of  interest  or  ability 
in  its  articles,  for  it  was  conducted  with 
amazing  tact  and  talent ;  but  a  formidable 
competitor  had  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  a 
journal  called  the  ‘Globe,’  to  which  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  educated  young 
men  of  France  contributed.  Among  oth¬ 
ers,  .M.  de  Remusat,  one  of  the  Deputies 
for  Garonne,  and  minister  under  Thiers, 
and  M.  Duvergir  de  Hauranne,  one  of  the 
Deputies  for  (’her,  MM.  Duchatel  and 
Dumon,  now  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Public  Works  respectively,  and  M.  Pis- 
i  catory.  Minister  of  France  in  Greece. 

!  Against  that  illegal  ordonnance  of 
Charles  X.  which  abolished  the  press,  the 
‘  Debats’  made  no  such  energetic  remon¬ 
strances  as  the  other  journals.  In  speaking 
of  the  tumultuous  groups  of  workmen  trav¬ 
ersing  the  boulevards,  the  writer  of  a  lead- 
ing  political  article  remarked,  ‘  O/t  s\it- 
trndait  n  drs  artfs  enrrgitpies  de  la  part  dr 
Paiiturite,  I'autoritc  ne  sejait  ranarquer  que 
par  son  absence J 

When,  however,  the  insurgents  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  the  note  of  the  writer  sud¬ 
denly  changed,  and  Lafayette  was  then 
spoken  of  as  ‘  le  viel  et  illustre  ami  de  la  lib- 
erte,  le  defenseur  intrepide  de  I’ordre,  dont 
il’age  ne  refroidit  pas  le  zele  patriotique.’ 
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This  was  ill  tiie  first  days  of  Aucrust, 
and  within  seven  weeks  afterwards  M.  Her-! 
tin  dc  Vanx  was  named  minister  jilenipo-j 
lentiaryto  the  king  of  Holland.  In  a  very! 
little  while  afterwards,  Armand  [>ertin,  the] 
present  gerant  responsuhle  of  the  journal,  j 
was  appointed  ‘  conimissaiic  ’  of  the  Aca- 
demie  Royale  de  Mnsique. 

After  the  revolution  of  Duviccpiet 

retired  to  his  native  place,  Clameci,  ami 
the  feuilleton*  of  the  ‘  Journal  des  Dehats’  ' 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Jnlcs  Janin,  who  | 
had  previously  been  connected  with  the! 
‘  Messairer,’  the  ‘  Quotldienne  ’  and  the! 
‘  Revue  de  Paris,’  and  who  was  then 


heavy,  pedantic  manner,  the  modern  feuil- 
leton  has  become  aflTected,  mincinof,  and 

•  ’o' 

nianeiree.  'Fhe  ancient  feuilleton  was  too 
learned  and  too  erudite — the  modern  is  too 
ignorant  and  superficial.  The  ancient  fre- 
(juently  dived  too  deep  into  the  subject  in 
hand  for  a  daily  newspaper — the  modern 
almost  always  skims  too  liirhtly  over  the 
surface  of  the  subject,  if  it  does  not  give 
the  real  question  the  go-by. 

'Phe  great  abuser  and  jiervcrter  of  the 
modern  feuilleton  has  undoubtedly  been 
Jules  Janin.  There  is,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  in  every  thing  that  he  has  written,  what 
has  been  well  characterized  a  ‘  marivaud- 


better  known  as  the  author  of  ‘  L’Ane  Mort ' 
et  la  Femme  Guillotinec,’  published  in  the  < 
year  previously.  The  modern  feuilleton,' 
under  his  management,  no  longer  resem-* 
bles  the  ancient.  Whether  it  has  been  im¬ 
proved  is,  we  think,  more  than  questiona-j 
ble,  and  it  certainly  no  longer  possesses  the 
authority  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  time  of’ 
Freron,  Geoffroy,  Feletz,  and  IbifTmann.  | 
Tlie  earlier  feuilleton  was  distinguished  by  ^ 
learning,  judgment,  critical  acumen,  and 
discretion,  and  a  measured  moderation  of 
tone.  It  wa.s  occasionally  dry,  sometimes , 
smelling  too  much  of  the  rust  of  the 
schools,  almost  always  ignorant  of,  and  in¬ 
variably  intolerant  towards,  foreign  litera- { 
ture.  But  though  it  did  not  exhibit  the  I 
variety  and  vivacity  of  tone  of  the  modern' 
feuilleton,  it  was  devoid  of  its  .«hallowness,  | 
pretension,  and  parade.  The  ancient  feu-1 
illeton  aspired  to  instruct,  the  modern 
seeks  merely  to  amuse.  If  the  ancietii; 
feuilleton  adhered  somewhat  too  strictly  to 
certain  canons  of  criticism,  certain  cardi¬ 
nal  principles  in  literature  and  art,  the 
modern  has  too  freely  trifled  with  received 
notions,  too  much  indulged  in  j)aradox,  and 
a  luisser  aller  style.  In  seeking  to  avoid  a 


age  de  has  ctage.’  He  .seems  always  to 
wish  to  be  saying  things  uncommonly  fine, 
witty  and  clever,  and  to  be  fully  persuaded 
that  it  is  his  duty  not  oidy  to  write,  but  to 
think  differently  from  other  peoj>le.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  performs  all  sorts  of 
menial  gyrations  and  contortions,  all  sorts 
of  grey-goose  antics.  Sometimes  he  is 
seized  with  a  forced  gaiety,  which  is,  after 
all,  but  an  abortive  and  lugtibrious  hilari¬ 
ty  ;  anon  he  asstimes  a  melancholy,  which, 
if  not  sickly  and  sentimental,  is  put  on  as 
a  mask  to  suit  the  occasion.  Jules  Janin 
is  just  the  man  who,  for  effect, — to  use  the 
phrase  of  Curran, — ‘  would  teach  his  tears 
to  flow  decorously  down  liis  cheeks;  who 
would  writhe  with  grace,  and  groan  with 
melody.’  He  has  sought  the  pretty,  as 
Longinus  sought  the  sublime.  He  delights 
in  ingenious  parodoxes,  wliich  he  pre.sents 
to  you  in  ten  diflerent  fashions:  sometimes 
all  rude  and  naked  ;  sometimes  with  a  thin 
robe  of  gauze;  sometimes  painted,  pow¬ 
dered,  and  patched,  w'ith  flounce  and  furbe¬ 
low  to  match.  Janin  is  seldom  deficient  in 
;  delicate  irony,  but  is  always  full  of  minc- 
i  ing  airs  and  graces,  and  an  esprit  a-la-mode 
'  de  Paris.  But  in  his  gallon  of  sugared 
'  sack,  there  is  but  a‘  ha’porth  ’  of  bread  af- 


^  An  explanation  of  the  word  ‘feuilleton’, 
may  be  needed  by  some  of  i>ur  readers,  'fill 
within  the  last  ten  years,  that  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  separated  by  a  line  of  d^■marcalil‘n  fr«tin  , 
the  politics  and  mere  news,  wascalle<l  the  leiiille-  i 
tun.  It  consisted  of  s:nall,  s'lorl  eoiumns,  and  was  j 
devoted  to  liierat  jre  and  literary  criticism  It  was  i 
in  these  coliims  that  the  GeofTrovs,  llotfinanns,  i 
and  other  able  and  learned  rtien  of  the  day,  pn»-  1 
duced  articles  worthy  of  a  perjiianent  place  in  flie  | 
standard  lileralure  of  France.  'Fliis  w.is  tlie  ancitou  j 
feuilleton,  whicli  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  Ja- 1 
nin.  'I'hoiigh  siibseqnentlv  sought  lo  be  restored  | 
to  its  pristine  purity  tiy  Fvariste,  Duinouliu,  Saint 
Beuve,  Ni-ard,  (iustave  IManclie,  and  others,  the 
ancient  feuilleton  has  now  ex[)anded  into  the 
‘  Roman  feuilleton,’  in  which  all  sorts  of  literarv 
monstrosities  are  perpetrated. 


ter  all,  lu  the  stream  of  pet  phrases 
which  he  potirs  forth,  there  is  a  tiuytiess,  if 
not  a  tenuity  of  idea.  His  style  might  be 
stereotyped.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  to 
the*  Debats’  to  have  certain  f<  iid  familiar 
words  always  set  up,  standi itg  in  case. 
Scores  and  scores  of  times,  speaking  of  de- 
butatites,  he  has  said  :  *  Pauvre  jeune  fille 
aux  joues  roses  anx  mains  blattches  elle  si 
pure  elle  si  candide.’ 

Would  he  describe  ati  age  or  an  epoch, 
here  are  his  words; —  ‘  Ce  xviii’’  siecle  en 
j  manchette,  eti  dentelles,  cn  lallons  rouges, 

I  en  velours,  en  paillettes,  avec  ses  mouches, 

I  son  rouge,  ce  xviii'"  siecle  si  fardc  si  cor- 
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rumpu,  &-C.’  This  carillon  of  click-cluck, 
this  fredoii — to  use  a  inusicnl  term — o 
phra.ses ;  this  fioritiira  of  variutiotis  am. 
doubles,  called  by  musicians  ‘  hdlia  di 
Spagna,’  is  very  contem[)tible ;  but  it  luo 
had  great  vogue ;  for  the  object  of  tin.'- 
writer  is  more  to  amuse  tlian  to  inform  tin 
reader,  more  to  be  playful  than  profound, 
more  to  be  satirical  than  solid  or  satisfying. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  marvel  that 
Janin  has  many  admirers  and  many  imita¬ 
tors,  and  is  the  rage  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

One  r)f  the  burning  and  sltining  lights  ol ! 
the  higher  feuilleton  of  the  ‘Debats’  in  j 
1830  and  1831,  was  Loeve  Weymar,  wlu)j 
had  become  known,  in  1828  and  1829,  by- 
translations  from  the  German.  His  articles 
were  distinguished  by  considerable  brillian¬ 
cy,  and  secured  the  approbation  of  the 
minister  of  tlie  day.  He  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  sent  on  a  kind  of  literary  mission 
to  Russia.  At  St.  Petersburg  lie  married  a 
young  Russian  lady,  with  700  or  800  slaves 
for  a  dowry,  and  is  now  Consul-general  ol 
France  in  some  part  of  the  eastern  iiemi- 
sphere.  'Plus  is  a  sort  of  accident,  which 
has  never  happened,  we  believe,  to  any 
writer  in  the  ‘  Times’  or  ‘  Chronicle,’  lite¬ 
rary  or  political.  Ministers  in  England 
claim  no  kindred,  and  have  no  fellow-feel¬ 
ing,  w  ith  tlie  press  ;  and  if  the  ‘  sublime  ol 
mediocrity,’  the  descendant  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  cotton-spinner,  lias  any  thing  to  give 
away,  he  bestows  it,  not  on  writers  or  lite¬ 
rary  men,  but  on  the  stupid  son  of  some 
duke,  who  calls  him  Judas  and  traitor,  or 
on  liie  thirty-first  cousin  of  some  marquess, 
who  tells  iiim,  for  his  pains,  that  he  is  no 
gentleman,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  hands:  or  on  tlie  nejiliew  of  the 
Countess  of  Fasliington,*  who  simpers  out, 
with  a  seductive  smile,  that  the  premier  is 
like  Tliresher’s  best  silk  stockings,  line  and 
well  woven  on  the  leg,  but,  alter  all,  with  a 
cotton  top. 

'I’he  ‘  Debats’  was  also  enriched  shortly 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  by  the  letters 
and  articles  of  Michel  Chevalier,  an  eleve 
of  the  ‘  Kcole  Polytechnique,’  and  former 
editor  of  the  ‘  Globe.’  Some  of  his  earliest 
productions  in  the  ‘  Dtdiats’  were  the  Let¬ 
ters  from  America — letters  remarkable  in 
every  respect,  and  well  entitling  this  cele¬ 
brated  economist  and  engineer  to  the  reiiow  n 
he  has  subsequently  attained.  On  the  early 
freaks  of  M.  Chevalier  as  a  8i.  Simonian, 

*  T.iis  is  the  mot  of  a  fcaliionable  Countess. 


it  is  tio  part  of  our  business  to  dwell.  He 
iins  outliveil  tlmse  follies,  and  is  now  pur- 
^uing  a  useful  and  prosperous  career,  not 
merely  in  the  ‘  Debats,’  but  as  a  professor 
HI  tlie  university  ;  and  what  is  better  still, 
111  his  profession. 

Another  recruit  obtained  in  1830,  w'as 
our  excellent  friend,  M.  Philarote  Chasles, 
one  of  the  half-dozen  men  in  France  who 
are  learned  in  ancient  lore,  and  conqilete 
master  of  their  native  language.  M.  Chasles 
is  one  of  the  very  few  Frenchmen  well 
versed  in  Greek  literature.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  Marshal  Soult  to  England  in  1837. 
and  wrote  the  articles  and  letters  on  his 
visit  which  appeared  in  the  ‘  Debat.4^t  that 
time.  M.  Chasles  was  then  also  deputed, 
on  the  jiart  of  the  government,  to  inquire 
into  the  scholastic  and  university  system  of 
England;  and  from  conversations  we  had 
with  him  on  the  subject,  we  can  take  upon 
ourselves  to  assert,  that  he  had  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  on  those  matters  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  great  majority  of 
Frenchmen.  M.  Chasles’  lamiliarily  with 
ancient  literature  in  no  resjiect  indisposes 
him  to  the  modern  ;  and  he  is  well  read  in 
our  English  historians  and  poets, 
j  VVe  have  now  gone  through  the  greater 
number  of  regular  writers  in  the  ‘  Debats,’ 

1  and  of  these  iM.  de  Sacy,  M.  St.  Marc  Gi- 
i  rardin,  M.  Philareie  Chasles,  and  others, 

I  still  afford  their  valuable  airl.  At  the  head 
of  the  establishment  is  M.  Armand  Berlin, 
the  son  rvf  one  of  the  late  proprietors  and 
the  nephew  of  the  other — a  scholar,  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  feel- 
mgs.  The  great  boast  of  M.  Armand  Ber¬ 
lin  is,  that  he  is  a  journalist,  and  nothiiig 
but  a  journalist;  and  for  renowned  journal¬ 
ists  (if  all  countries  M.  Bertin  has  a  predi¬ 
lection.  With  one  of  the  iiuist  celebrated 
journalists  that  England  ever  produced,  he 
was  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship  ; 
and  we  are  ourselves  in  po.ssession  of  his 
last  gift  to  his  and  our  departed  friend,  the 
rarest  edition  of  Lucan,  according  to  Bru- 
net,  beautifully  bound  by  Koehler,  which 
bears  this  autograjib,  ‘  'Po  my  friend,  Tho¬ 
mas  Barnes.  Armand  Bertin.’ 

But  the  writers  who  afi’ord  a  literary  sup- 
I  port  to  the  ‘  Debats,’  and  w  hose  names  are 
not  known,  or  at  least  m*t  avowed,  are  of 
as  much,  if  not  more,  consequence  to  the 
Journal,  than  the  regular  contributors. 
There  has  been  scarcely,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  a  minister  of  France  or  a  councillor 
of  state  of  any  ability,  who  has  not  written 
in  it;  and  since  the  accession  of  Louis  Phil- 
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ippe  in  1830,  its  columns  iiave  been  open! 
to  all  the  king’s  personal  friends,  both  in  ^ 
the  Chamber  and  in  the  House  of  Peers,  j 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  alone  there  are  I 
eight  or  ten  members  attached  to  the  kingj 
personally,  aid-de-camps  and  employes  on! 
the  civil  list,  and  such  of  these  as  are  caj)n-! 
ble  of  wielding  a  quill,  place  it  at  the  ser- 1 
vice  of  the  ‘  Debais.’  Among  the  feuilleton  ' 
writers  of  this  journal,  are  some  of  tlie  m(»st  j 
celebrated  in  Paris — as  Jules  Janin,  Alex-' 
andre  Dumas,  Theophile  Gautier,  &:c. 
Since  the  size  of  the  journal  has  been  in-  : 
creased,  the  lucubrations  of  Jules  Janin  | 
appeaj^nore  rarely,  and  Theophile  Gautier,  | 
too,  does  not  seem  to  write  so  often  ;  but  i 
Alexandre  Dumas  often  fdls  ten  of  the  i 
smaller  columns  with  the  productions  of  his  j 
inexhaustible  pen.  From  two  to  four  col- j 
umns  are  generally  de<licated  to  leading 
articles.  The  price  of  the  journal  is  seven  [ 
francs  a  month,  20  francs  for  two  months,  \ 
40  francs  for  six  months,  and  80  francs  for  [ 
a  year.  The  price  in  London  is  3/.  lO.s*.  | 
the  year,  1/.  l;>.s.  the  half  year,  and  ITs.  Or/.  { 
the  quarter.  ! 

The  ‘  Journal  des  Debats’  is  said  now  to! 
have  9000  or  10,000  abonnes ;  and  10,0001 
abonnes  at  80  francs  a  year,  we  need  hardly  j 
say  is  equivalent  to 20,000  at  40  franc.«,the! 
price  at  which  the  ‘  Coustitutionnel,’  the' 
‘  Siecie,’  the  ‘  Presse,’  and  other  journals,  | 
are  published.  The  jwlitical  articles  in  the 
‘  Debats’  are  superior  in  style  and  reasoning 
to  any  thing  in  the  English  periodical  press. 
They  are  not  merely  distinguished  by  hrst- 
rate  literary  ability,  but  by  the  tone  of  well- 
bred  and  polished  society.  For  these  arti¬ 
cles  large  sams  are  paid  in  money  ;  but  they  ' 
bear  a  value  to  the  writers  far  above  any 
pecuniary  recompense.  An  eminent  writer 
in  the  ‘  Debats’  is  sure  of  promotion,  either 
to  a  professorship,  to  the  situation  of  maitre 
de  requetes,  or  conseiller  d’etat,  to  a  con¬ 
sulship,  or,  peradventure,  to  the  post  of 
minister  at  some  second  or  third-rate  court 
— a  position  attained  by  M.  Hourquenay,  a 
fourth  or  fifth-rate  writer  in  that  paper,  at 
the  period  of  the  July  revolution.  It  was 
the  well-founded  boast  of  the  ‘  Times,’  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  that  it  had 
made  the  son  of  one  of  its  proprietors,  and 
its  standing  counsel,  Mr.  (now  Baron) 
Platt,  a  judge;  but  the  ‘Journal  des  De¬ 
bats’  may  boast  that  it  can  give  power  as 
well  as  take  it  away.  It  has  made  and  un¬ 
made  ministers,  ambassadors,  prefects, 
councillors  of  state,  and  masters  of  re¬ 
quests,  as  well  as  poets,  historians,  orators. 


[July, 

musicians,  dancers,  modistes,  perruquiers, 
— nay,  even  to  that  ninth  part  of  a  man 
called  a  tador,  or  to  that  eighteenth  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  a  man,  unknown  in  England, 
called  ‘  a  tailleur  de  chemises.’ 

The  ‘  Coustitutionnel’  was  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  (i.  e.,  from  1820  to 
l82o,)  the  most  successful  and  nourishing, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  conducted 
papers  in  France.  It  had  then  a  greater 
circulation  than  any  paper  in  Paris,  as  the 
following  figures  w  ill  prove  ; 


Debars, 

Ciuotidienne. 

Journal  de  Pari?, 
Courricr  Fram^ais, 
Etoile, 

Journal  de  Commerce, 

Moniteur, 

Coustitutionnel, 


13.000  aboime.?. 
51800  — 

4.175  — 

2,975  — 

2,749  — 

2,380  — 

2.250  — 

10.250  — 


But  tl'.e  ‘Coustitutionnel’  had,  from  1815, 
two  or  three  staple  articles  to  traile  in,  of 
which  it  made  a  great  literary  market. 
First,  there  were  the  V’oltairian  principles 
and  opinions,  which  it  put  foilh  daily  ; 
2ndly,  there  were  denunciations  of  the 
‘  Parti  Pretre’  and  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
affair  of  the  Abbe  Contrefatto;  and,  3rdly, 
there  was  the  retrograde  march  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Pavilion  Marsan,  which  jiromoted,  and  in¬ 
deed  justified  a  vigorous  opposition.  'Phe 
soul  of  this  opposition  was  Charles  William 
Etienne,  who  had  shortly  befi)re, somewhere 
about  181?  or  1818,  ac(juircd  a  single  share 
in  the  paper.  Etienne  started  in  Paris  as 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  and  was 
named,  in  1810,  as  we  have  stated,  one  of 
the  higher  political  writers  of  the  ‘  Journal 
des  Debuts.’  From  this  position  he  was 
removed  after  the  Restoration,  and  throw¬ 
ing  himself  with  b.eart  and  soul  into  the 
Minerve  Franc;ais,’  produced  by  his  ‘  Let- 
tres  sur  Paris,’  a  prompt  and  prodigious 
success. 

It  was  soon  after  these  letters  had  been 
collected  in  a  volume,  and  had  gone  through 
several  editions,  that  Etienne  became  a 
shareholder  in  the  ‘Coustitutionnel.’  His 
lively  and  piquant  articles,  full  of  strength 
and  spirit,  soon  contributed  to  raise  the 
paper.  These  efforts,  so  every  way  useful 
to  the  liberal  cause,  had  fixed  public  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  most  successful  writer  on  that 
side  of  the  (question,  and  on  a  man  who 
joined  to  this  renown  the  additional  merit 
of  being  the  author  of  some  of  the  very  best 
comedies  in  the  French  language  ;  such  for 
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instance  as  the  ‘  Deux  Gendres/  the  ‘  In¬ 
triguante/  ‘  Une  Jleure  de  Mariage/ 

‘  Jeannot  et  Collin,  &.C.,  (Si.c.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meuse  selected  him,  therefore, 
in  18*20,  as  one  of  its  deputies,  and  from 
that  period  to  1830,  he  continued  to  figure 
as  one  of  the  firmest  and  steadiest  defenders 
of  the  liberties  secured  by  the  charter.  M. 
Etienne  displayed  at  the  tribune  the  spirit 
and  taste  with  which  his  literary  produc¬ 
tions  are  imbued.  Some  of  his  discourses 
produced  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  |)tiblic 
mind,  and  his  general  political  conduct 
procured  for  him  the  warm  friendship  and 
esteem  of  Manuel,  who  frequently  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  ‘  Constitutionnel.’  Withiti 
three  years  after  this  period,  Manuel  ren¬ 
dered  him  a  signal  service,  in  introducing 
to  his  notice  a  young  and  unknown  writer, 
who  within  ten  years  was  destined  to  be  a 
minister  of  France.  This  was  none  other 
than  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  who  had  then 
just  published,  in  conjunction  with  Felix 
Bodin,  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  ‘  II is- 
toire  de  la  Revolution  Franr^aise.’  M. 
Etienne,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  practised 
man  of  the  world,  saw  from  the  first  the 
talent  of  his  young  contributor,  and  at  once 
opened  to  him  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Con- 
stitutionnel.’  The  articles  of  Thiers  bore 
the  impress  of  that  clearness  and  logical 
vigor,  of  that  liveliness  and  lucidity  of  style, 
which  constitute  his  greatest  charm.  For 
six  years  Thiers  continued  to  write  in  the 
‘  Constitntionnel  /  and  it  was  not  until  Au¬ 
gust,  I82‘J,  when  he  founded  the  ‘Nation¬ 
al,’  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Armand 
Carrel,  of  which  Thiers  was  redacteur  en 
chef,  that  he  abandoned  the  small  room  in 
the  first  floor  of  the  Rue  Montmartre,  No. 
121,  in  which  we  have  often  sat  in  the  last 
days  of  i8*28,  when  Etienne  conducted  the 
paper,  and  in  which  very  chamber  our  last 
visit  was  paid  to  M.  Merruau — at  present 
redacteur  en  chef — in  the  month  of  April, 
1846.  During  the  period  of  Thiers’  colla¬ 
boration,  his  friend  and  countryman,  Mig- 
net,  occasionally  wrote  articles,  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  neatness  of  style  and  correctness  of 
view.  During  the  Villele  administration, 
the  ‘  Constitntionnel  ’  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  its  highest  prosperity.  It  then 
numbered  nearly  30,000  subscribers,  and 
existed  on  the  cry  of  ‘  a  bas  Ics  Jesuiies!’ 
The  ‘  Constitntionnel’  of  those  days  had  no 
Roman  feuilletoiij  and  lived  altogether  on 
its  reputation  as  a  political  paper.  Many  were 
the  prosecutions  which  this  journal  had  to 
undergo  ;  but  the  most  celebrated,  perhaps, 


was  that  in  which  its  articles  were  accused 
of  ‘  a  tendency  to  bring  the  religion  of  the 
.state  into  contempt.’  It  was  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  suit,  that  M.  Dupin,  the  friend 
and  counsel  of  M.  Etienne,  shut  himself  up 
for  a  month  in  his  study  to  read  theology, 
in  order  to  be  enabled  to  tear  to  tatters  the 
‘  acte  d’accusation,’  or  indictment,  of  the  at¬ 
torney-general.  In  this  he  was  successful, 
as  was  proved  by  the  arret,  or  decision  of 
the  Cour  Royale,  and  the  triumph  redound¬ 
ed  to  the  credit  of  the  advocate,  while  it 
greatly  tended  to  increase  the  circulation 
of  the  paper.  From  the  period  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  of  1830,  however,  the  ‘  Const itu- 
tionnel  ’  began  to  decline,  and  in  1843, 
three  years  ago,  it  had  but  3500  abonnes. 
In  changing  hatids  in  1844,  the  new*  jiro- 
prielors  reduced  the  price  of  the  journal  one 
half,  i.  e.y  from  80  to  forty  francs,  while 
they  raised  the  remuneration  for  the  feuille- 
ton  from  150  to  500  francs.  Inconsequence 
of  this  judicious  liberality,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  writers  of  Paris  conii  ibuted  to  its  col¬ 
umns.  From  the  1st  of  April,  1815,  Alex- 
andr^Dumas  bound  himself  to  produce  only 
eighteen  volumes  in  the  year — nine  in  the 
‘  Presse,’  and  nine  in  the  ‘  Conslilutionnel,’ 
— and  Eugene  Sue  has  also  lent  his  exclu¬ 
sive  co-operation  to  ttie  ‘  Constitntionnel  ’ 
for  a  jieriod  of  fourteen  years,  for  which  he 
is  to  receive  an  immense  sum.  ‘  La  Dame 
de  Monsereaii,’  by  Dumas,  and  Les  Sej)t 
Peches  Capitanx,’  by  Pmgene  Sue,  have 
both  had  an  immense  success.  The  ‘  Con- 
stitutionnel  ’  has  agreed  towivc  Eucrene  Sue 
10,01)0  francs  a  volume,  to  take  him  from 
the ‘Presse  /  and  Dumas  receives  a  sum 
very  nearly  ecpial.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
other  novels  at  this  moment  in  publication  in 
the  columns  of  this  journal ;  among  others, 
the  ‘  Cabinet  Noir,'  by  Charles  Rahou  ; 
and  the  subscribers  are  to  receive  (gratis) 
ail  that  has  appeared  in  w  hat  they  call  their 
‘  Bibliotheque  Choisie.’ 

In  the  political  department,  the  ‘  Consti- 
tutionnel  ’  has  now  first-rate  assistance.  De 
Kemusat,  ex-minister,  Duvergier  d’llau- 
ranne,  one  of  the  most  enlightentd  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  Chamber,  and  M.  Thiers,  often 
lend  their  able  aid.  The  editor  of  the 
‘  Constitutionnel  ’  is  M.  Merruau,  an  able 
political  writer,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
blandest  and  most  winning  manners.  It 
was  Merruau  who  reviewed  the  ‘  History  of 
fthe  Consulate  and  the  Empire,’  by  Thiers, 
III  the  ‘Constitutionnel.’  'Plie  ‘  Conslilu- 
lionnel  ’  consists  of  twenty  columns,  of 
which  five  are  devoted  to  advertisements. 
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The  price  in  Paris  is  40  francs  a  year,  ajid  j  enterprise  is  a  task  for  the  pen  of  angels, 
the  niiniher  of  ahomits  is  24,000 — anuni-iand  is  almost  beyond  tlie  power  of  mortal 
her  equal  to  the  ‘  Presse,’  hut  falling  far  j  man.  After  the  death  of  Constant  there 
helow  that  of  the  ‘  Siticle,’  which  is  said  to  j  were  many  editors,  among  others,  Leon 
possess  42,000.  ;  Faiicher,  original  editor  of  the  ‘  'Pemps  ’ — a 

The  ‘Courier  Francais  ’  is  one  oi  the  paper  founded  hy  an  homme  a  projets,  named 
oldest  of  the  Parisian  papers,  hut  it  has  un- j  Jacques  Coste,  originally  a  cooper  at  Ihir- 
dergone  many  transformations  of  late.  In  jdeaux,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  editors 
]827-28*21),  it  supported  the  same  cause  as  j  of  the  ‘  Constitutionnel.’  This  gentleman, 
the  ‘  Constitutionnel,’  with  greater  spirit,  if  who  is  an  able,  pains-taking,  and  well  in- 
iiot  with  eijual  talent.  W  hen  the  ‘  Con- ;  formed  man,  ami  who  has  recently  made 
stitutionnel  ’  had  become  rather  indifferent  him.self  more  advantageously  known  by  a 
or  lukewarm  towards  those  principles  with  j  work  called  ‘  Etudes  sur  I’Angleterre,’  con- 
which  its  fortunes  originated,  the  ‘  Cour- j  tinned  at  tlie  ‘  Courrier  ’  till  the  end  of 
rier  Franqais,’  thougli  poor  in  respect  to !  1842.  Under  liim  it  represented  the 
fortune,  as  compared  with  the  ‘  Constitu- !  Gauche,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  operating 
tionnel,’  was  foremost  boldly  to  attack  the  i  a  fusion  with  the  Centre  Gauche;  but,  not- 
ininisters,  and  to  defy  persecution,  impris-  i  withstanding  this  fact,  and  the  occasional 
onment,  and  pecuniary  punishment,  whilst  j  appearance  of  good  articles,  the  fortunes  of 


the  ‘  Constitutionnel,’  like  those  individu¬ 
als  who  have  amassed  immense  wealth 


the  ‘  Courrier  ’  did  not  improve.  A  change 
in  the  distribution  of  parts  was  next  tried. 


acted  a  more  prudent  part,  and  was  con-  xM.  Adolphe  Boule  was  named  directeur  of 

tent  to  appear  as  a  safe  auxiliary.  The  the  journal  ;  M.  E.  de  Reims,  secretaire 

principal  editor  at  the  jieriod  oi  w  hich  we  |  du  coniite  du  Centre  Gauche,  redacteur  en 
speak,  was  Benjamin  Constant.  IFis  arti- j  chef,  w  ith  M.  Eugene  Guinot  as  feuilleton- 
cles  were  remarkable  for  a  fine  and  delicate  iste,  but  this  combination  was  no  moresuc- 
spirit  of  observation,  for  a  finessfi  and  !  ccsstul  than  all  previous  ones.  Some  time 
irony  which,  in  saying  the  bitterest  things,  j  at  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  the  be¬ 
liever  transgressed  tiie  hounds  of  good  i  ginning  of  December,  the  ‘  Courrier  ’  was 
breeding.  The  charm  of  his  style,  too,  Isold,  and  it  is  now  conducted  by  xM.  Xa- 
w'as  most  attractive.  Shortly  before  the  i  vier  Durrieu,  by  *M.  de  Limerac,  and  by 
Revolution  of  July  broke  out.  Constant  had  i  M.  du  Going,  the  defender  of  Rosas.  The 
undergone  a  severe  surgical  operation,  and  !  circulation  is  not  more  than  3000  or 
had  retired  from  Baris  into  the  country  ;  |  4000. 

Lafayette  wrote  to  him  in  these  words — ‘11  j  The  ‘Gazette  de  France,’  as  we  stated 
se  joue  ici  un  jeu  terrible  ;  nos  tetes  ser-  j  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  one  of 
vent  d’en  jeu;  apportez  la  votre.’  Con- :  the  oldest  newspapers  in  France.  Under 
slant  at  once  came  and  had  an  interview  |  Villele  and  Peyronnet,  in  1827  and  1828, 

with  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne,  who!  it  was  converted  into  an  evening  paper,  and 

made  to  him  certain  propositions  to  w  hich  |  substituted  for  the  ‘  Etoile.’  It  was  then 
Constant  replied,  ‘  Je  veux  restar  inde- |  the  organ  of  the  jesuilical  parly,  and  e.x- 
pendant,  el  SI  votre  gouvernement  fait  desj  pressed  in  all  its  hideous  nakedness  the 
failles  je  serai  le  premier  a  rallicr  I’opposi- 1  frenzy  of  the  most  fanatical  ullraism.  It 


tion.’*  The  faults  of  the  new  government 
hastened  his  death.  He  expired  w  ithin  a 
few  months,  almost  despairing  of  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  liis  country.  'Fhough  the  ‘  Cour¬ 
rier  Franqais’  was,  from  I^2.>  to  |8;{0. 


had  in  1827  no  support  whatever  from  pri¬ 
vate  subscribers,  but  drew  ail  its  resources 
from  the  treasury,  where  it  had  powerful 
and  inlluential  friends.  The  Bishop  of 
llerniopolis — Count  Frassynous — at  that 


supported  by  the  eloipient  pens  of  Constant, }  period  minister  of  worship  and  of  (Uiblic 


Villemain,  Cauchois,  Leniaire,  and  xMigiiet 
w  ho  w  as  at  one  period  its  editor,  yet  it  nev¬ 
er,  in  these  days,  numbered  above  5000 
abonnes.  'Bhere  is  no  more  practical  truth 
in  literature  than  that  no  amount  of  good 
writing  wil 
newspaper. 


raise  the  fortunes  of  a  falling 
To  write  up  a  failing  literary 


*  We  are  indebted  for  these  details  concerning 
our  lamented  friend  to  Monsieur  J.  B.  Bages. 


instruction,  was  one  of  its  most  able  and 
inlluential  supporters;  .M.  de  Genoude, 
then  a  married  man,  now’  an  abhe  and  a 
priest,  was  the  theatrical  critic,  and  xM.  be- 
nabin,  formerly  of  the  ‘  Etoile,’  his  associ¬ 
ate.  Genoude,  having  since  become  a 
widower,  entered  lioly  orders,  and  is  now  a 
mundane  abhe,  so  devoured  by  ambition, 
that  he  looks  to  the  cardinalate.  Though 
a  regular  priest,  Genoude  is  a  thorough 
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Jesuit  at  heart,  and  we  verily  believe  nei-j  bribe  the  chief.  But  Colnet  was  as  innexi 


ther  lionest  nor  sincere  as  a  priest  or  politi¬ 
cian.  Like  Henry  of  Exeter,  his  great  ob¬ 
ject  is  personal  advancement,  and  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  compass  his  ends  by  all  and 
every  means  :  to  day  by  flattering  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  ;  and  to-morrow,  by  pandering  to  the 
lowest  tastes  of  the  lowest  rabble.  De 
Genoude  pretends  to  write  under  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  M.  de  Villele,  who  lives  at  Tou¬ 
louse,  altogether  retired  from  public  life, 
but  it  may  be  well  doubted  w  hether  so  able 
a  man  would  commit  himself  in  any  way! 
with  such  a  charlatan.  It  would  be  unjust  j 
not  to  admit  that  there  are  occasionally  ^ 
(there  were  the  contributions  of  Colnet, i 
from  1836  to  1837)  good  articles  in  the| 
Gazette;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  mustj 
be  averred  that  it  is  generally  an  unreada-i 
ble  paper,  unless  to  such  as  are  strongly  1 
tinged  with  aCarlistor  priestly  bias.  'I'lie! 
great  writer  and  chief  support  of  the  ‘Ga-j 
zette  de  France’ — Colnet — died  of  chole-1 
ra,  in  May  I83*J.  The  last  time  we  spent 
a  day  in  his  company,  was  in  September 
1831.  We  had  just  returned  from  Russia, 
w  here  the  cholera  was  raging  furiously,  and 
well  remember  his  making  many  iiujuirieSj 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  which 
had  then  reached  Germany,  and  which  he 
predicted  would  soon  rage  in  France. 
W'ithin  four  months  afterwards,  it  had 
reached  France,  and  within  seven,  poor 
Colnet  was  a  victim  to  it.  Colnet  was  born 
a  noble,  being  the  son  of  a  garde-du-corps 
who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy.  Ills  first  studies  were  made  at 
the  Military  College  of  Brie,  then  at  the 
Military  College  of  Paris,  where  Bonaparte 
and  Bertrand  were  his  fellow-students  and 
associates.  Neither  his  taste  nor  his  feeble 
health  allowing  him  to  enter  the  army,  he 
studied  medicine  under  Cabanis  and  Cor- 
visart,  but  expelled  from  the  capital,  in 
1793,  as  a  noble,  he  passed  more  than  two 
years  in  solitude  at  Chauny,  at  the  house  ol 
a  poor  apothecary.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
1796,  he  established  himself  as  a  booksell¬ 
er  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Bac,  op¬ 
posite  the  Porte  Royale.  He  was  so  pros¬ 
perous  in  this  enterprise,  that  in  I8Uo  he 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  second  shop  in 
the  Quai  Malaquais.  Here,  in  a  little 
room  which  he  called  his  caverne,  he  as¬ 
sembled  around  him  some  able  writers,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  hostile  to  the  im¬ 
perial  government.  These  half  dozen 
men  were  deemed  so  formidable,  that 
Fouche  tried  every  means  to  silence  or 
VoL.  VHI.  No.  III.  61 


ble  as  incorruptible.  During  filteen  years, 
i.  e.,  from  I81()  to  1831,  he  labored  at  the 
‘  Gazette  de  France,’  signing  all  his  arti¬ 
cles  with  his  name  ;  and  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  readers 
only  took  up  the  journal  to  read  Colnet. 
His  lively  and  learned  attacks  against  the 
apocryphal  memoirs  in  vogue  about  twenty 
years  ago,  which  he  exposed  with  the  hand 
of  a  master,  induced  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Count  Corbiere,  to  thank  him  in 
a  friendly  and  flattering  letter.  But  we 
order  these  things  difleietitly  in  England. 
A  man  might  now  write  w  ith  the  eloquence 
of  Burke,  the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Socra¬ 
tes,  and  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  and  neither 
the  Peels,  nor  the  Gladstones,  nor  the 
Goulburns,  nor  any  of  the  mediocre  fry 
whom  we  in  our  besotted  ignorance  call 
I  statesmen,  would  take  the  least  notice  of 
him.  It  was  not  always  so.  The  minister 
W’yndham,  within  the  memory  of  living 
[  men,  wrote  to  that  racy  writer  of  pure 
I  Saxon,  Cobbett,  thanking  him  for  his  aid, 
i  and  saying  that  he  deserved  a  statue  of  gold, 
j  By  the  means  of  translations  and  open  pla¬ 
giarisms  from  Colnet,  a  late  Right  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  and  great 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  obtained  the  praise  of 
being  a  good  French  scholar  and  historian. 
The  staple  of  most  of  the  articles  on 
French  literature  and  memoirs,  published 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  the  ‘  Quar¬ 
terly,’  was  contraband,  stolen  from  Colnet, 
and  smuggled  into  the  Review  as  though  it 
were  native  produce.  There  was  not  a 
critic  in  England  to  detect  or  expose  this 
plagiarism,  or  to  prove  to  our  countrymen 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  original  thought 
in  the  articles,  all  being  borrowed  or  lite¬ 
rally  translated  from  the  French.  The  ig¬ 
norance  of  France  and  of  French  literature 
in  England  is  astonishing.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Crowe,  recently  foreign  editor 
of  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle,’  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  single  man  at  the  press  of 
England  well  informed  on  France  and 
French  literature. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Villele,  Genoude 
was  made  a  Counseiller  d’Etat.  He*  then 
placed  the  prefix  to  his  name,  and  obtained, 
although  son  of  a  limonadier  of  Grenoble, 
letters  of  nobility.  Now  it  suits  M.  de 
Genoude  to  demand  assemblees  primairei 
— or  a  general  council  of  the  nation — in 
the  hope — the  vain  hope — that  the  people 
would  call  back  the  elder  branch  of  the 
I  Bourbons.  This  cry  has  failed  to  cause  any 
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fusion  of  ulira-royalists  and  republicans.! 
The  people  well  know  that  Genoude  and 
his  party  are  not  sincere,  and  that  he  and 
they  only  clamor  for  universal  suffrage,  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  power  would  be 
transferred  from  the  bourgeoisie  to  the 
grands  and  petits  seigneurs  and  their  de¬ 
pendents.  M.  Lourdoueix,  formerly  an  ex 
chef  des  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  is  supposed  to  write  many  of 
the  articles  conceived  in  this  spirit.  He 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talent,  but,  to  use 
a  vulgar  phrase,  he  has  brought  his  talent 
to  a  wrong  market.  Theatres  are  supposed 
to  be  reviewed  by  M.  de  la  Forest,  and  a 
few  years  ago  the  place  of  Colnet  was  filled 
— though  his  loss  was  not  supplied — by 
another  bookseller,  M.  Bossange,  author  of 
a  theatrical  piece. 

M.  de  Nettement,  son  of  the  late  consul- 
general  of  France  in  London,  frequently 
writes  in  the  ‘  Gazette  de  France,’  and 
also  in  the  ‘  Corsaire  Satan,’  another  paper 
of  M.  Genoude.  The  circulation  of  the 
*  Gazette  de  France  ’  has  diminished  within 
the  last  year.  It  had,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
about  loOO  subscribers  in  Paris,  and  about 
4000  in  the  provinces,  but  now  the  abonnes 
in  Paris  are  scarcely  a  tliousand,  and  it  is 
said  not  to  have  StfOO  in  the  provinces.  I 
The  legitimist  press  is  reported  to  liave  lost  I 
4000  subscribers  since  the  feuilletons  of' 
Alexandre  Dumas,  and  of  that  lively  writer,  ■ 
Theophile  Gautier,  have  been  admitted; 
into  it.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  liberals, ! 
and  your  true  Carlist,  too  much  like  some' 
of  the  same  breed  among  ourselves,  would  : 
scorn  to  be  instructed,  and  will  not  deign  | 
to  be  even  entertained  by  the  most  amusing  1 
liberal  in  Christendom.  I 

'Phe  ‘  duotidienne  ’  was  a  most  furiously  ! 
bigoted  high  church  paper  in  the  days  ofl 
Villcle,  and  it  is  so  still.  It  detests  the 
very  name  of  the  Revolution,  and  abhors  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  remained  in 
France  during  its  progress.  In  18*27  and 
1828,  the  ‘  Uuotidienne  ’  was  written  in  a  j 
most  obsolete  and  barbarous  style,  by  | 
young  seminarists,  who  had  never  seen  the  i 
world,  and  who  were  taught  to  admire  the; 
ages  of  monks  and  inquisitors.  During  | 
the  Martignac  administration,  the  ‘  duoti- 
dienne  ’  was  et-thusiastically  supported  by 
the  pure  Ultras,  at  the  head  of  wiiom  were 
La  Bourdonnaye,  Delalot,  and  Hyde  de 
Neuville.  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  then  the 
leader  of  the  Centre  opposition,  and  after¬ 
wards,  for  a  short  period,  a  member  of  the 
Polignac  adininislralion,  frequently  wrote 


in  it  ;  and  one  of  the  recognized  editors  at 
,  this  period  was  the  founder  of  the  journal, 

.  Joseph  xMichaud,  author  of  the  ‘  History  of 
i  the  Crusades.’  M.  Merle  used  to  write  the 
i  theatrical,  and  M.  Balzac  the  feuilletons; 

I  but  of  late,  this  latter  person  has  ceased  to 
i  write.  The  circulation  of  the  ‘  duotidienne’ 

I  is  under  4000. 

j  VV’e  are  now'  about  to  speak  of  a  remark- 
I  able  man  and  a  remarkable  journal — the 
I  man,  the  late  .Armand  Carrel — the  journal, 

}  the  ‘  National.’  Carrel  was  born  at  Rouen, 
in  1800,  of  a  legitimist  family.  From  his 
I  earliest  youth,  though  his  lamily  were  all 
engaged  in  commerce,  he  exhibited  a  pre- 
I  dominant  passion  for  the  military  proles- 
;  sion,  and  w  as  entered  of  the  college  of  St. 
Cyr.  While  a  sous-lieutenant  of  the  ‘JOth 
i  regiment  of  the  line,  in  garrison  at  Befort, 
i  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy  of 
;  18*21,  which  failed  miserably.  He  was  not 
either  discovered  or  denounced,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  regiment  to  Marseilles. 

’  The  war  of  1824  had  just  broken  out  in 
'  Spain,  when,  impelled  by  a  love  of  adven- 
1  ture,  he  resigned  the  military  service  of  his 
!  country,  embarked  on  board  a  fishing-boat 
j  at  Marseilles  for  Barcelona,  and  entered 
the  French  regiment  of  Napoleon  the  Se¬ 
cond.  This  foreign  legion,  after  much  ad¬ 
verse  fortune,  capitulated  to  the  French 
troops.  The  capitulation  included  the 
French  as  well  as  the  Spanish  soldiers. 
They  were,  nevertheless,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  ultimately  dragged  before  a  council  of 
war.  Carrel  was  tried  and  acquitted.  But 
this  affair  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  army,  or,  indeed,  to  a  military 
career,  and  Carrel  thought  of  studying  the 
law.  But  he  was  not  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or,  as  the  French  say,  a  Bachelor  in  Let¬ 
ters,  and  the  law,  too,  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
nounce.  He  became  the  secretary  of  a 
distinguished  historian,  and  in  this  way  it 
was  that  his  literary  and  political  labors 
commenced.  He  wrote  a  resume  of  the 
Histories  of  Scotland  and  Modern  Greece 
for  the  booksellers  ;  and  various  articles  in 
the  ‘  Revue  Americaine,’  the  ‘  Constilution- 
nel,’  the  ‘  Globe,’  the  ‘  Revue  Franqaise,’ 
and  the  ‘  Producteur.*  In  1827,  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  his  ‘  11  is- 
toire  de  la  contre  Revolution  en  Angleterre,’ 
a  work  of  sterling  merit,  and  w'as  rising  into 
the  first  eminence  as  author  and  journalist, 
when,  in  1829,  Jules  de  Polignac  was  called 
from  the  embassy  of  London,  to  fill  the 
place  of  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters  in  France.  Carrel’s  eager  mind,  weary 
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of  what  appeared  to  him  the  languor  and  surpassing  ability,  he  never  concealed  or 
indifference  of  the  other  journals,  conceived  mitigated  his  radical  and  republican  ten- 
the  idea  of  founding  the  ‘  National.’  He  dencies.  His  idea  of  a  supreme  magistrate 
communicated  his  intention  to  Thiers  and  was,  that  he  should  be  elective  and  respon- 
Mignet.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  sible  ;  that  the  second  chamber  should  be 
each  in  turn  take  the  place  of  redacteur-en-  elective,  and  the  press  inviolable.  Political 
chef  for  a  year.  T'hiers,  as  the  ehlest  of  reforms  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  sure 
the  three,  was  first  installed,  and  conducted  logical  and  legitimate  mode  of  producing 
the  paper  with  energy  and  spirit  till  the  social  reforms.  I'o  the  arbitrary  and  high- 
Revolution  of  1830  broke  out.  From  the  handed  ministry  of  Perier  he  opposed  a 
first  the  ‘  National’  set  out  with  the  idea  vigorous  resistance.  When  the  rich  banker, 
that  the  dynasty  was  incorrigible,  and  that  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  minister,  who 
it  was  necessary  to  change  it.  The  lead-  had  all  the  arrogance  of  a  nouveau  riche, 
iiig  principle  of  the  journal  was  Orleanism,  ami  all  the  insolence  of  a  vieux  talon  rouge, 
yet  at  this  period  'Phiers  had  never  seen  the  wished  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  now  Louis-Philippe.*'  press,  Carrel  said,  in  the  ‘  National,’  ‘  That 
'Phe  efl’ect  produced  by  the  refusal  of  a  every  writer,  with  a  proper  sen.se  of  the  dig- 
budget,  and  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  w  as  nity  of  a  citizen,  would  oppose  the  law  to 
immense — a  refusal  owing  altogether  to  the  illegality,  and  force  to  force — that  being  a 
spirited  counsels  and  articles  of  the  ‘  Na-  sacred  duty,  come  what  might.’  The  rnin- 
tional.’  The  crisis  and  the  coup  d’etat  of  the  ister  hesitated  in  his  plans,  and  Carrel  re- 
incapable  ministry  were  hastened,  if  not  tnained  victor.  The  masculine  breadth  of 
produced,  by  this  journal.  Carrel’s  style — his  bold,  brave,  and  de- 

On  the  *2Gth  of  July,  1830,  the  editors  fiant  tone — which,  to  use  the  graphic  de- 
behaved  n#bly.  At  the  ofiice  of  the  ‘  Na-  scriplion  of  his  friend,  M.  de  Corrnenin, 
tionai’  it  was,  that  the  famous  protest  was  ‘  semblait  sonner  du  clairon  et  monter  a 
drawn  up  and  signed,  w  hich  proclaimed  the  I’assaut,’  procured  him  many  enemies  ;  and 
right,  and  exhibited  the  example,  of  resist-  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  specula- 
ance.  The  authors  of  this  remarkable  ted  to  rise  in  life,  by  coming  into  personal 
document  were 'riiiers  and  Remusat — both  encounter  w  ith  a  man  so  formidable,  and 
afterwards  ministers — and  Cauchois  Le-  filling  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 
maire,  a  journalist  and  man  of  letters.  'Po  Just,  generous,  disinterested,  Carrel  was 
issue  such  a  document  was  to  put  one’s  intrepid  as  a  lion — chivalrous,  and,  like  all 
head  in  peril  ;  yet  it  was  signed,  and  !  noble  natures,  somew  hat  touchy  on  the 
speedily,  too,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  pen.  I  point  of  honor  ;  prompt  to  take  offence,  yet 
On  the  following  day  the  office  of  the  paper  1  forgetful  of  injuries.  He  became  engaged 
was  surrounded  by  the  police,  aided  by  an  ;  in  a  miserable  quarrel  or  squabble,  which 
armed  force,  and  there  the  presses  of  the  !  was  not  his,  and  this  remarkable  man,  and 
journal  were  broken,  Thiers  and  Carrel  pro- 1  mo.st  eminent  w  riter — to  the  irresistible  as- 
testing  against  this  illegal  violence.  It  was  !  cendency  of  whose  character  all  who  came 
Carrel’s  turn,  after  the  Revolution  had  been  |  in  contact  with  him  bowed  down — was  shot, 
happily  accomplished,  to  take  the  conduct  |in  1836,  by  the  hand  of  M.  Emile  Girardiii, 
of  the  paper,  for 'Phiers  and  Mignet  had  j  the  editor  of  ‘  La  Presse.’ 
both  received  employments  in  the  new  go-  Thus  perished,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
vernment.  Ably  for  some  time  did  he  fulfil  the  founder — the  creator — the  life  and  soul 
his  task,  till  public  opinion  pointed  him  out  of  the  ‘  National  ’ — a  person  of  rare  courage 
as  the  fittest  person  to  be  sent  on  a  pacific  — of  a  bold  and  manly  eloquence — the  elo- 
niission  to  the  in^urgent  west.  On  his  re-  (juence  of  feeling,  not  of  phrases  or  of 
turn  from  this  mission  he  was  named  Pre-  words — and  a  jiolitical  writer  of  the  very 
feet  du  Cantal,  and  also  otfered  promotion  highest  order.  There  was  a  simplicity,  a 
in  the  army  ;  but  he  rejected  both  offers,  clearness,  a  firmness,  and  a  noble  coloring 
and  resumed  the  editorship  of  the  *  Na-  and  grandeur  in  all  he  said  and  in  all  he 
tionai,’  now  the  firmest  as  well  as  the  ablest  w  rote,  for  he  was  a  man  of  heart  and  con- 
organ  of  the  democracy.  In  the  colunis  ol  viclion,  simple,  sincere,  and  straighlfor- 
ihe  journal,  w  hich  he  conducted  with  such  ward.  The  two  greatest  geniuses  of  France 

—  representing  tlie  Poetry  and  Prose  of  our 

*  lie  ha,  Mate,!  Urn  in  hi,  l..t  famous  .peech,  epocl.-follo»cd  him  lo  the  tomb  His 
in  the  month  ofAIarth,  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep-  Ineiids  Beranger  and  Chateaubriand  wept 
uiies  over  his  mangled  remains,  and  have  record- 
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ed — the  one  in  undying  verse,  the  other  in  hers,  and  probably  not  above  20,000  read- 
imperishable  prose — their  deep  and  mourn-  ers,  i.  e.,  two  and  a  fraction  to  each  paper, 
ful  sense  of  the  loss  which  France  sustained  whereas,  the  ‘National,’  with  only  4000 
in  his  premature  and  melancholy  end.  Car-  abonhes,  probably  has  24,000  readers,  or 
rel  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  a  counte-  six  to  each  paper. 

nance  sickbed  over  with  tlie  pale  cast  ol  F.very  Frenchman,  high  or  low,  is  more 
thought,  llis  air  was  chivalrous,  and  that  or  less  of  a  politician,  and  therefore  news- 
ot  a  soldier,  but  his  manners  were  some-  papers  are  in  greater  number,  and  circulate 
what  haughty  and  stern.  Ilis  habits  and  through  infinitely  more  hands  than  in  Eng- 
tastes  were  what  would  be  called  aristo- j  land.  This  is  true  of  the  dearest  among 
cratic,  and  he  was  no  lover  of  equality  or  them,  the  organ  of  every  government,  the 
of  communism.  He  had  engaged,  a  few  j  ‘  Debats  but  it  is  true  in  a  ten-fold  de^ 
months  before  his  death,  to  write  the  life  of  j  gree  of  a  paper  appealing  to  popular  sym- 
Napoleon,  and  had  he  lived  he  would  have]  paihies  and  popular  prejudices,  written  in  a 
produced  a  work  worthy  of  the  subject — j  popular  style,  and  advocating  doctrines 
worthy  of  himself.  It  was  so  arranged,  j  whicli  obtain  a  ready  acquiescence  and  fa- 
also,  that  if  he  had  been  spared  a  month  |  vor  among  the  working  classes.  In  every 
longer,  the  Chamber  would  have  resounded  !  cabinet  de  lecture — in  every  restaurant — in 
with  his  earnest  and  eloquent  voice  ;  but  the  i  every  cafe — in  evecv  gargote — in  every 
hopes  of  his  friends  and  his  country  con- ;  guinguette — on  the  counter  of  everymar- 
cerning  him  were  soon  to  be  tor  ever  blight-  chand  de  vin — in  every  workshop  where 
ed.  Since  the  death  of  Carrel  the  ‘  N:i- j  on vriers  are  congregated — such  a  paper  is 
tional’  has  beeti  conducted  with  much  less  I  to  be  found.  In  the  worksliop  it  is  read 
talent,  and  with  a  total  absence  of  judg- j  aloud  by  some  one  workman,  pro  bono  pub- 
•  ment.  It  has  ever  remained  a  pure  repub- !lico — in  the  restaurant,  the  cafe,  the  gar- 
licaii  paper,  and  conscientiously  so;  but  it  j  goti*,  and  the  guinguette,  it  is  eaj^rly  passed 
is  possible  to  be  purely  republican  without  j  from  hand  to  hand.  Though,  therefore, 
sowing  noxious  national  hatred,  or  seeking  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  ‘Debats’ 
to  set  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  by  the  j  has  more  abonnes  than  the  ‘  National,’  and 
ears,  as  it  now*  does  designedly,  and  with  !  makes  more  money,  yet  the  ‘National’ 
malice  prejiense.  We  desire  a  good  intel-  makes  more  converts,  for  its  sentiments  are 
ligence  with  all  the  world,  but  a  friendly,  diffused  more  widely  and  take  deeper  root, 
a  kindly  intelligence  with  France.  ‘  The !  La  Roche  and  Marrast,  formerly  of  the 
Douglas  and  the  Perev  both  together’  are  i  ‘  Tribune,’  conducted  the  ‘National’  sub- 
more  than  a  match  for  all  the  other  nations  j  sequently  to  the  death  of  Carrel.  It  is 
of.the  earth.  'Fhe  ‘  National  ’  now  reflects  j  now,  we  believe,  conducted  by  Bastide  and 
vibe  opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  French  {  Thomas. 

working  classes,  but  it  has  not  above  3l)0()  j  The  Siccle  is  a  paper  which,  though  es- 
or  401)U  abonnes.  In  I8BC,  before  Carrel  |  tablished  within  the  last  eleven  years,  has  a 
was  killed,  it  had  4B00  abonnes.  But  j  greater  circulation  than  any  journal  in 
though  the  number  of  subscribers  was  then  i  Paris.  This  is  ow  ing  partly  to  its  having 
small,  the  influence  of  the  journal  was  im-  j  been  the  first  journal  to  start  at  the  price 
'inense.  This  is  no  uncommon  thing  in;  of  forty  francs  a  year,  at  a  period  when 
France.  The  ‘  Globe,’  under  the  Restora-  every  other  journal  was  published  at  a  cost 
tion,  though  far  from  having  so  many  sub-  i>f  from  seventy  to  eighty  francs;  partly  to 
scribers  as  the  ‘  Constitutionnel,’ had  much  its  being  published  under  the  auspices  of 
more  influence — influence  not  merely  upon  the  deputies  of  the  constitutional  opposi- 
ihe  men,  but  upon  the  ideas  of  the  epoch,  tiim — and  partly  to  its  being  what  the 
A  journal  may  have  a  great  and  wide  pub-  ‘  Constiiutionnel  ’  was,  from  I82d  to  182  >, 
licity,  without  a  great  many  subscribers,  the  journal  of  the  shopkeepers  and  epiciers. 
The  publicity  of  the  ‘Reforme’  and  the  Since  it  started  into  being,  every  |ourual 
*  National’  is  as  real  and  as  great  as  the  in  Paris,  witfi  the  exception  of  the  ‘  D- bats,’ 
publicity  of  the  ‘  Siecle’  and  the  ‘  Presse.’  lias  lowered  its  price,  and  all  of  them  have 
They  may  have  less  abonnes,  but  they  have  enlarged  their  form ;  but  these  mutations 
as  many  readers.  It  were  a  great  mistake  and  transformations  have  not  injured  the 
to  suppose  that  the  numbers  of  a  French  ‘  Siecle,’  because  it  represents  the  opinion 
journal  subscribed  for,  or  sold,  is  any  test  of  the  majority — the  opinion,  in  a  word, 
of  the  number  of  its  readers.  I’he  ‘  De-  of  la  petite  bourgeoisie — the  small  shop- 
bats,*  for  instance,  has  about  9000  subscri-  keepers  in  cities  and  towns,  and  the  prole- 
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taires  throughout  the  country.  The  ‘  Sie- 
cle’  is  said  to  have  42,000  abonnes,  and 
the  shares  of  200  francs,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  borne  an  interest,  have  been  nearly 
reimbursed  to  the  proprietors,  and  are  now 
worth  five  or  six  times  their  original  cost. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  two  journals 
which  paid,  as  a  literary  and  commercial !  of  the  ‘  Guepes,’ is  one  of  the  principal  con- 
speculation  :  these  were  the  ‘Gazette  des !  trihutors,  and  Frederic  Soulie  has  sold  his 
Tribnnaux’  and  the  ‘  Constitutionnel  but  '  pen  as  a  feuilletoniste  for  six  years  to  the 
now  the  ‘  Siecle’  and  the  ‘  Presse’  are  the;  ‘  Siecle’  and  the  ‘  Presse’  conjointly.  The 
most  successful  as  commercial  speculations,  j  ‘  Siecle’  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  dull  pa- 
To  show  the  vicissitudes  of  newspaper  pro-  j  per — probably  it  is  necessary  that  the  writers 
perty  in  France,  it  may  be  here  staled,  that  j  should  level  themselves  down  to  the  intellect' 
in  1839  the  ‘Presse’  was  sold  for  1200  !  of  the  genre  epicier — and  indifierently  writ-- 
francs,  but  in  1841,  two  years  afterwards,  it  ten.  The  review  of  Thiers’  History,  which 
was  worth  a  million  to  its  new  proprietors,  made  some  noise,  was  by  Chambolle,  the 
The  editor  of  the  ‘Siecle’  is  M.  A.  !  editor,  as  the  review  in  the  ‘  Constitution- 
Charnbolle,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  ;  i  nel  ’  was  written  by  Meriuau,  the  Friend  of 
and  M.  Gustave  lieaumont,  the  author  of  a  Thiers.  But  a  far  more  correct,  coinpre- 
work  on  Ireland,  forms  a  portion  of  the  hensive,  coj)ious,  and  fairer  review  of  this 
conseil  de  redaction.  The  pains-taking  i  work,  appeared  just  after  its  publication,  in 
and  laborious  Leon  Faucher  also  writes  in  |  No.  69  of  the  ‘  Foreign  (Quarterly  Review,’ 
the  political  department.  'Phat  very  dull,  published  in  the  month  of  April,  last  year, 
common-place,  pompous,  overrated  man, ,  We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  oldest  of 
Odillon  Barrot,  to  whose  family,  com-  the  new  order  of  journals — we  mean  ‘  La 
prisiriff  brothers,  brothers-in-law,  uncles,  j  Presse.’  This  paper  was  founded  in  June, 
and  nephews,  the  Revolution  has  given  1836,  by  M.  Fmile  de  Girardin,  said  to  be 
lU0,00()f.  a  year,  and  concessions  of  land  :  a  natural  son  of  the  Count  Alexander,  or 
in  Africa,  valued  at  4‘4,OOOf.  a  year,  is  the:  his  brother,  Stanislas  Girardin,  by  an  Eng- 
object  of  the  ‘  Siecle’s*  idolatry.  4’his  is  ;  lish  mother.  The  Revolution  of  1830  saw 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Ferdinand  Barrot,  Emile  de  Girardin  an  Inspecteur  des  Beaux 
brother  of  Odillon,  a  writer,  and  a  share-  Arts.  Shortly  after  that  event,  he  became 
holder  in  and  supporter  of  the  ‘  Siecle,’  re-  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Journal  des  Connaissan- 
ceived  24,000f.  as  avocat  duTresor;  and  ces  Utiles,’  of  the  ‘Pantheon  Litteraire,’ 
on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  past  year,  one  of  of  the  ‘  Musee  de  Families,’  and  of  the 
the  editors  of  the  Siecle  obtained  the  de- '  ‘  Voleur ;’  but  all  these  journals  died  in 
coration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  No  won-  (ptick  succession.  He  tlien  published  a 
der,  then,  that  the  writers  in  thi.s  journal  i  book  called  ‘  Emile,’  which  had  no  great 
call  the  ex  Volontaire  Royal,  who  wept ;  success.  This  is  certainly  no  proof  of  want 
over  the  hoots  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  the  !  of  talent,  or,  at  best,  hut  negative  proof, 
night  of  his  departure  for  Ghent,  and  who  j  while  it  aflbrds  positive  evidence  of  no 
received  in  recompense  of  his  loyal  tears,  j  common  energy,  and  very  great  industry, 
at  the  period  of  the  second  Restoration,  as  i  As  M.  Girardin  had  no  fortune,  and  had 
a  gift  from  the  king,  a  place  which  he  after-  married  the  pretty  Uelphine  Gay,  (daugh- 
wards  sold  to  the  Jew  advocate,  Cremieux,  ;  ter  of  Sophie  Gay,)  who  had  nothing  but 
for  306,()00f. — no  wonder  that  they  call  |  her  jien  and  j)oetry,  it  was  necessary  he 
this  patriotic  recipient  and  dispenser  of  should  do  something  to  create  an  existence, 
good  fat  sinecures,  ‘oratcur  eminent,  hom- ;  or  a  name  and  an  existence,  if  that  were 
me,  politique  considerable.’  If  a  pompous  !  possible.  Conjointly,  then,  with  an  iiom- 
and  prophetic  tone,  a  magisterial  and  sol- ;  me  Ti  projets,  one  M.  Boutmey,  who  had  in- 
emn  air,  and  common-place  ideas  and  sen-  j  vented  a  machine  called  paracrotte,  or  mud- 
timents,  suffice  to  make  an  eminent  orator,  defender,  which  was  to  be  attJtched  to  the 
and  the  po.stponing  of  electoral  reform  till  heels  of  pedestrians,  and  another  instru- 
liberty  is  secured  by  the  erection  of  the  en-  nient,  called  a  physiortype,  the  ingenious 
ceinte  continuee,  a  considerable  politician  Emile  launched  on  the  waters  of  the  Seine 
— what  an  anti-climax! — then  is  Odillon  the  project  of  the  ‘  Presse.’  As  the  jour- 
Barrot  an  eminent  orator  and  a  considera-  nal  was  larger  and  cheaper  than  all  other 
ble  politician.  French  journals — as  it  was  a  joint-stock 


The  Siecle  has  not  enlarged  its  size.  It 
consists  of  twelve  columns,  exclusive  of  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  is  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  twelve  and  a  half  hrocad.  The 
feuilleton  consists  of  six  columns,  and  is 
much  better  written  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  naner.  Alnhonse  Karr,  the  author 
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company  on  a  new  plan,  as  applied  to  news¬ 
papers — as,  in  a  word,  there  was  a  garish, 
slap-dash  Hourish,  and  melodramatic  char¬ 
latanism  about  the  thing,  and  a  certain  var¬ 
nish  of  cleverness,  shrewdness,  modest  as¬ 
surance,  novelty,  and  ronerie — the  pros¬ 
pectus  took  ;  the  shares  went  otT  briskly  ; 
and,  lo,  and  behold  !  the  journal  was  born, 
a  strong  and  healthy  babe,  after  no  long  or 
painful  gestation.  In  I83T,  when  only  a 
year  old,  it  had  15,000  abonnes;  and  in 
the  product  of  its  advertisements 
amounted  to  1511,000  francs.  It  must,  in 
justice  to  this  journal,  be  stated,  that  it 
was  the  first  to  teach  the  French  public 
the  use  and  advantage  of  advertisements. 
Twenty  years  previously,  there  were  not 
two  columns  of  advertisements  in  any 
French  paper ;  wliereas,  two  years  after  the 
existence  of  the  ‘  Presse,’  it  could  boast  of 
five  columns  well  filled.  The  mother  of 
Mde.  Emile  de  Girardin — Sophie  Gay,  nee 
Lavalelte — had  published,  under  the  title 
of  ‘  Causeries  du  INIonde,’  a  periodical  work, 
of  which  she  had  sold  the  copyright  to 
Alphonse  Karr,  the  sharp  writer  of  the 
*  Guepes.’  This  maternal  precedent,  doubt¬ 
less,  suggested  to  the  daughter,  then  of  the 
ripe  age  of  tliirty,  but  of  considerable  beau¬ 
ty,  no  mean  accomplishments,  of  rare 
talents,  and  already  favorably  known  as  a 
poetess,  to  help  her  husband  Emile  in  his 
new  avocation.  She  started  accordingly 
in  the  ‘  Presse,’  with  a  series  of  articles 
called  ‘  Causeries  Parisiennes,’  sinned  the 
Vicomte  de  Launay,  which  papers  had  im¬ 
mense  success.  Many  of  the  vulgar-mind¬ 
ed  and  title-worshipping  of  our  countrymen 
— and  their  name  is  Legion — will  suppose 
that  this  was  from  the  aristocratic  pseudo- 
nyme  with  which  the  articles  were  signed; 
but  no  human  being  in  France  cares  a  rush 
for  a  title,  unless  the  bearer  of  it  has  some¬ 
thing  better  to  recommend  him.  In  Paris, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  France,  society  has 
agreed  that — 

‘  The  rank  is  but  the  "uin»'a’s  stamp, 

The  mail’s  the  guwd  for  a’  that.’ 

If  De  Beranger,  Chateaubriand,  and  De 
la  Martine,  were  in  a  salon  in  France  with 
the  De  Montmorency’s,  the  De  Levis,  the 
De  Guiches,  the  poets  and  men  of  genius 
would  march  to  the  salle  a  manger  before 
the  feudal,  territorial,  and  mentally  undis¬ 
tinguished  aristocracy;  and  the  place  of 
honor  would  be  assigned  them  in  any  as¬ 
sembly.  Not  so,  indeed,  in  free  and  liberal 
England.  It  was  not,  therefore,  because  of 
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the  aristocratic  name  attached,  that  the 
‘  Causeries’  were  read,  but  because  of  the 
ease,  grace,  spirit,  and  talent  which  they 
disclosed.  Tiiat  they  were  what  is  called 
a  ‘  lucky  hit,’  and  pleased  readers,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Meanwliile  the  paper  was 
practically  conducted,  and  in  a  most  mer¬ 
cantile  spirit.  The  interests  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  shop-keeping  classes,  as  well 
as  of  the  very  numerous  class  of  petits  ren¬ 
tiers,  were  considered,  sustained,  and  pan¬ 
dered  to.  In  the  political  departnient,  the 
journal  had  no  very  fixed  or  staple  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  took  for  its  motto  ‘  Au  jour  le 
jour.’  As  to  political  creed  or  conviction, 
the  thing  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
Girardin,  unless  as  a  means  to  wealth,  con¬ 
sideration,  and  what  the  French  call,  a  po¬ 
sition.  But  the  man  was  adroit,  confident, 
ready,  and  full  of  resources,  and  never  de¬ 
spaired,  even  when  his  prospects  were  of 
the  gloomiest.  With  all  his  address  and 
management,  he  barely  paid  his  expenses. 
The  Russian  emperor  and  the  Russian  sys¬ 
tem  of  government,  however,  were  without 
a  champion  at  the  Parisian  press,  and  Girar¬ 
din  entered  the  lists.  That  this  was  done 
from  pure  love  and  affection,  all  Paris  be¬ 
lieves;  for  every  body  knows  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  emperor  never  pays  literary  men  either 
in  paper  roubles  or  silver  roubles.  Whe¬ 
ther  they  are  ever  paid  hy  him  in  Dutch 
ducats,  or  malachite  vases,  or  bills  drawn 
by  the  Baron  Stieglitz,  the  Jewish  hanker 
on  the  English  Quay,  at  Petersburg!!,  is  best 
known  to  those  who  pay  and  to  those  who 
receive,  what  Frederick  of  Prussia  called 
the  ‘  yellow  hussars.’  Though  variable  in 
other  sentiments,  feelings,  and  opinions, 
Girardin  has  ever  been  true  to  tlie  monster, 
Nicholas,  and  his  system  ;  and  whenever  he 
dares  say  a  word  in  favor  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  he  is  sure  to  do  so.  His  pure 
love  for  tlie  Cossack  might  he  pardoned, 
and  w’ould  he  unsuspicious,  if  it  were  not 
contemporaneous  with  a  fierce  resentment 
against  England  and  the  English.  There 
is  not  a  vile  or  a  base  imputation,  which 
the  ‘  Presse,’  in  its  murky  malignity,  does 
not  calumniously  cast  at  perfidious  Albion. 
Inhumanity,  savage  barbarity,  fraud,  trick¬ 
ery,  hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  corruption,  are 
weekly,  if  not  daily,  imputed  to  us,  by  a 
man  whose  journal  is  conducted  in  the  most 
shopkeeping  spirit — by  a  print  which  seeks 
to  put  all  classes  under  contribution,  from 
the  autocrat  of  the  Russias  to  the  smallest 
actor  and  actress  of  the  Odeon  or  Porte  St. 
Martin,  or  to  the  most  miserable  tailor  who 
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pants  for  notoriety.  If  this  be  doubted,  the 
proofs  are  at  hand.  Amonjr  the  works 
placed  at  ilie  head  of  this  article,  is  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  intituled  ‘  Venalite  des  .lonrnaux,  par 
Constant  Hilbey,  Ouvrier.’  This  poor  tai¬ 
lor  tells  us,  at  j).  1*2  of  his  pamphlet,  that 
not  only  did  he  pay  two  francs  a  line  for 
the  insertion  of  a  poem  in  the  ‘  Presse,’  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  the  receipt  in  the 
marginal  note  at  foot,'*'  but  that  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  one  of  the  editors  (Granier  de  Cas- 
sagnac,*),  who  had  noticed  his  volume  of, 
poems,  he  sent  that  person,  who  first  wished  j 
fora  silver  teapot,  value  francs,  four  | 

couverts  d’argent  and  six  small  spoons.  A 
convert  d’argent,  .as  the  reader  is  aware, 
means  a  silver  fork,  a  silver  spoon,  and  a 
silver-handled  knife.  Thus  was  the  tailor 
put  under  contribution  for  four  silver  forks, 
four  silversp()ons,four  silver-handled  knives, 
and  six  small  spoons,  the  cost  of  which,  at 
the  very  least,  must  have  been  *460  francs. 
This  was  pretty  well  for  a  column  and  a 
half  of  criticism,  even  though  the  critic 
spoke  of  the  author  (as  he  did)  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Brutus,  Cassius,  Staberius,  Quin¬ 
tus  Remius,  Quintus  Cecilius,  Atticus, 
Abelard,  Cardinal  d’Ossat,  St.  Paul,  the 
Magdalen,  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Perfidious  Albion  should  not,  however, 
despair.  If  she  should  ever  think  the  ad- j 
vocacy  of  the  ‘  Presse*  worth  having — a  not 
very  likely  supposition — Emile  will  takej 
her  brief,  if  ihe  quiddarn  honorarium  be  | 
forthcoming.  What  though  he  be  now  the! 
most  untiring  vilipender  of  our  name  and  i 
our  country — calling  us  robbers  in  China,  ‘ 
and  butchers  in  India;  what  though  he  be  j 
the  most  curt  and  contumelious  in  his  epi-j 
thets  of  abuse,  crying,  Death  and  hatred  to^ 
the  English  government!  what  though  hei 
revel  in  prosperous  and  well-paid  malignity,  j 
offer  him  but  the  brief  to-morrow,  and  he 
will  straightway  become  our  zealous  .advo-j 
cate.  The  scales  will  then  fall  from  his- 
eyes,  and  our  sanguinary  and  sordid  policy 
will  not  appear  so  utterly  indefensible  as  it  i 
did  when  he  had  a  retainer  from  Russia 
only.  The  financial  prosperity  of  the  ‘Presse’  | 
is  said  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  due: 
to  M.  Dujarrier. 

Though  M.  Emile  lived  in  1839,  ‘  en 
grand  train,’  possessing  a  fine,  vvell-fur- 

*  ‘  La  Presse,  Rue  St  George,  IG 

‘  Re<;u  (le  M.  llilbey,  la  soiiuno  de  centsoixante 
francs,  pour  insertion  dans  le  journal.  Nature  de 
I'insertion,  poesie;  A  la  Mere  de  celle  que  j’aime. 

‘  Le  Gassier,  Puavaz.’ 

‘Paris,  7  Septeiubre,  1839.’ 


nished  house  ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Jules 
Janin,  ‘  aussi  bien  loge  que  les  agents  de 
change,’*  with  pictures,  livery-servants,  car¬ 
riages,  horses,  ^i.:  c.,  yet  somehow  or  other 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  this;  for  the 
journal  vv.as  sinking  by  little  and  little, 
and  the  shareholders  were  perpetually  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  fresh  calls.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  M.  Dujarrier  entered  the  concern, 
however,  things  wore  a  nourishing  aspect ; 
and,  though  the  expenses  of  management 
amount  to  ‘484,000  francs  annually,  yet  each 
cinquantieme  share  originally  negotiated  at 
4000  francs, now  sells  from  30,000  to  35,000, 
albeit  the  shareholders  have  yearly  received 
ten  per  cent,  for  their  money.  An  unlucky 
fatality  seems,  however,  to  hang  over  this 
journal.  In  1836,  as  we  before  stated, 
Girardm,the  principal  editor  of  the  ‘  Presse,’ 
shot,  in  a  <luel,  the  able  and  eloquent  Car¬ 
rel ;  and  in  March,  1845,  Dujarrier,  the 
associate  and  co-editor  of  Girardin,  lost  his 
life  in  a  duel  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Rosemond  de  Beauvallon,  till  within  the 
;  last  three  vveeks  an  exile  in  Spain, t  in  con- 
!  sequence  of  an  arret  of  the  Cour  Royale  de 
!  Rouen,  which  declared  that  he  committed 
1  ‘  un  homicide  volontaire  sur  la  personne  de 
M.  Dujarrier,  et  d’avoir  commis  cet  homi¬ 
cide  avec  premeditation.’ 

In  1843,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dujarrier, 
the  ‘  Pres.se’  published,  under  the  title  of  a 
supplement,  ‘  Le  Bulletin  des  Tribunaux,’ 
adding  *20  francs  to  its  price.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  additional  subscribers  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  obtained  in  a  very  few  months. 
The  last  accounts  published  by  the  ‘  Presse’ 
place  its  profits  at  *400,000  francs,  or  TSOOO 
a  year  ;  and  if  its  agreement  with  the  ‘  Com- 
pagnie  Duveyrier’  prove  a  successful  specu- 
latitm,  it  is  estimated  that  its  net  profits, 
will  be  300,000  francs,  or  of  1*4,000  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  1846. 

To  the  English  reader,  some  explanation 
of  the  ‘  Compagnie  Duveyrier’  is  quite  in¬ 
dispensable.  This  company  farms  out  the 
.advertisements  of  certain  journals,  allowing 
the  proprietors  so  many  thousand  francs  a 
year  net.  To  the  ‘  Presse,’  for  instance, 
Duveyrier  and  Co.  allow  100,000  francs,  or 
[  X4000,  and  for  this  sum  the  ‘  Societe  Ge- 
!  neral  des  Annonces,’  as  it  is  called,  has  a 

I 

I 

*  Lettre  a  Mdo.  Emile  de  (Jirardin,  par  Julv« 
Janin. 

t  8ince  this  was  written,  M.  Rrauvallon  has  re¬ 
turned  to  France  and  taken  his  trial. — See  the 
‘  Journal  des  Debats’  of  the  •47th,*28th,  29th,  30th, 
and  31  St  March  ;  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle’  of  lha 
3d,  and  the  ‘  Daily  News’  of  the  4th  April. 
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right  to  SO  many  columns  of  the  j<Hirnal. 
The  head  office  of  the  society  is  in  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse,  No,  8;  but  there  arc 
214  bureaux  d’insertion  in  various  quarters 
of  Paris,  or  from  five  to  a  dozen  in  each 
arrondissement,  according  to  its  populatiorj, 
commerce,  &/C.  There  is  a  scale  of  char¬ 
ges  peculiar  to  the  society.  What  are 
called  ‘  les  annonces  acrees,’  are  charged  at 
two  francs  la  petite  ligne,  or  twelve  francs 
la  grande  ligne,  cn  petit  texte.  It  is  a  great 
problem  whether  this  company  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful — a  problem  which  time  alone  can 
solve;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  an  excellent 
friend  of  ours — the  editor  of  the  ‘  Constitu- 
tionneP — M.  Merruau,  that  the  undertaking 
will  be  successful.  Though  the  small  teas¬ 
ing  and  worrying  usually  thrown  at  the 
English  by  the  ‘  Presse,’  may  have  made  it 
popular  with  a  portion  of  the  populace  of 
Paris,  yet  its  greatest  success  (apart  front 
the  roman  feuilleton)  is  owing  to  its  com¬ 
mercial  intelligence,  its  dramatic  accounts 
of  robberies,  murders,  fires,  and  sudden 
deaths;  not  forgetting  itschronicle  of  affairs 
before  the  Police  Correctionelle. 

W^hat  is  the  roman  feuilleton,  our  read¬ 
ers  will  naturally  ask  ?  It  is  a  novel  or 
tale,  written  in  the  most  ad  captandum  and 
exaggerated  fashion,  from  seven  to  fifteen 
small  columns  of  w’hich  are  published  daily, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  readers,  and,  by  ne¬ 
cessary  implication,  advertisements ;  for 
the  advertiser  wdll  assuredly  goto  the  journal 
which  is  most  read.  The  ‘  Presse  ’  was  the 
first  to  invent  this  execrable  system,  by 
which  literature  is  made  alternately  the 
prostitute  and  decoy  duck  of  the  most  sor¬ 
did  venality.  Before  1830  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
each  French  paper  was  its  political  party 
or  color.  The  greedy  spirit  of  speculation 
has  changed  this.  The  desire  of  the  tra¬ 
ders  in  newspapers  now  is  by  the  feuilleton 
to  absorb  all  literature,  unless  such  as  is 
published  in  their  owm  pages,  and  to  render 
such  literature  as  they  put  forth  tributary 
to  this  soul-degrading  money-grubbing. 
The  great  object  of  the  Girardins  and 
Cassagnacs  is  to  get  money,  money,  money. 
*  Rem  quocunque  modo  rem  ’  is  their  ste¬ 
reotyped  motto.  In  their  anxiety  to  procure 
customers — i.  e.  readers  and  advertisements 
— they  may  be  likened  to  the  Hebrews  of 
Holywell-street,  or  the  old  clothesmen  of 
Moumouth-street  and  Rag-fair,  who,  to  use 
the  cant  of  the  trade,  are  of  the  ‘  pluck  you  in’ 
school.  The  ‘  Presse  ’  and  the  ‘  Epoque  ’  are 
of  the  ‘  pluck  you  in’  and  fripier  school  in  lit- 


[JULY, 

erature.  In  their  morality  any  trick  is  fair  to 
gain  an  ahonne  or  an  annonce  at  two 
francs  the  ‘  petite  ligne,’  or,  still  better  at 
twelve  francs  ‘  la  grande  ligne  en  petite 
texte.’  Journalism  and  literature  run  equal 
dangers  from  these  tricky  tra<lesmen.  In 
seeking  to  make  newspapers  books  and 
books  newspapers,  these  men  destroy  the 
distinctive  cliaracter  and  nature  of  books 
and  newspapers.  The  book  in  being  cut 
into  fragments,  and  written  not  to  portray 
truth  and  nature,  but  to  suit  the  journal  and 
its  customers,  is  written  to  sample  and  pat¬ 
tern.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or  twelfth, 
or  seventh  columr!,  as  the  case  may  be, 
there  is  an  interesting  situation,  where  the 
tale  breaks  off',  on  the  Monday.  'Phe  gro¬ 
cer’s  daughter,  the  dyer’s  wife,  the  baker’s 
cousin,  and  the  priest’s  niece,  are  in  rap¬ 
tures,  and  look  for  the  paper  on  Tuesday 
with  eager  expectation.  The  tale  or  the 
novel  is  therefore  like  Peter  Pindar’s  ra¬ 
zors,  not  made  to  shave,  but  to  sell  ;  not 
written  to  represent  life  as  it  really  is,  but 
to  present  it  as  a  series  of  startling  inci¬ 
dents  and  surprising  contrasts.  It  will  re¬ 
sult  from  this  system  that  as  apolitical  au¬ 
thority  the  journal  must  be  lowered,  and  as 
a  literary  elTort  the  book  discrc(lite<l.  In¬ 
dependently  of  this  consideration  the  pub¬ 
lic  taste  becomes  as  a  consecpiencc  daily 
more  vitiated  and  perverted.  All  relish  for 
serious  literature,  or  matured,  well  reflect¬ 
ed  productions,  is  lost.  The  moral,  the 
political,  and  the  literary  views  of  thevpies- 
tion  are  sacrificed  to  the  mercantile,  me¬ 
chanical,  and  money-getting.  Romances  are 
now  ordered  by  the  wholesale  houses,  in  the 
journal  line,  by  the  square  yard  or  the  square 
foot,  with  so  many  pounds  of  abuse  of  priest¬ 
craft ;  so  many  grains  of  double  adultery  ;  so 
many  drachms  of  incest ;  so  many  ounces  of 
poisoning;  so  many  scruples  of  simple  for¬ 
nication  or  seductions  of  soubrettes  ;  and 
so  many  pennyweights  of  common  sense  to 
knead  together  the  horrid  and  disjointed 
masses  of  parricide,  fratricide,  incest,  mur¬ 
der,  seduction,  suicide,  fraud,  covin,  gam¬ 
bling,  robbery,  and  rouerie  of  all  sorts,  of 
which  the  odious  whole  is  comp«mnded. 
The  Girardins  and  Cassagnacs,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  shrewdness  and  sharp¬ 
ness,  are  of  that  vulgar  order  of  men  who 
think  that  with  money  at  command  they 
can  do  any  thing  and  obtain  every  thing. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  ‘Presse’  pays  nearly 
300  francs  per  day  for  feuilletons  to  Alexan¬ 
dre  Dumas,  George  Sand,  De  Balzac, 
Frederic  Soulic,  Theophile  Gautier,  and 
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Jules  Sandeau.  But  what  will  be  the  re- i 
suit  ill  1848?  That  each  of  these  person¬ 
ages  will  have  made  frr)m  3*2,000  to  64,000 
francs  per  annum  for  two  or  three  years  for 
writing  profitable  trash  of  the  color  of  the 
foulest  mud  in  Paris  ;  marked  with  the  mark 
of  the  beast,  and  furnished  according  to 
sample,  as  per  order  of  Girardin,  Cassag- 
iiac  and  Co.  They  will  have  had  little  labor 
and  much  money,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  will 
also  have  forever  lowered  their  names  and 
fame  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  will  have 
lowered  literature  and  literary  men  for 
many  a  long  day  to  come.  To  be  the  hack 
of  booksellers  is  no  doubt  to  suffer  unut- 


Russian  system,  the  Czar  expres.sed  a  de¬ 
sire  that  it  should  be  answered  by  a 
Frenchman.  Balzac,  on  this  hint,  started 
for  Petersburgh,  and  on  his  arrival  for¬ 
warded  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  a  note,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

‘  M.  de  Balzac  I’ecrivain  et  M.  de  Balzac  le 
gentilhomme  pollicilent  de  sa  Majesle  la  fa¬ 
vour  d’une  audience  particuliere." 

On  the  following  dav,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men  in  ordinary  of  H.M.  suite  delivered  to 
Balzac  a  letter  written  in  the  royal  and 
imperial  hand,  to  the  following  effect : — 

‘M.  de  Balzac  le  gentilhomme  et  M.  de 


terable  bondage ;  but  to  be  the  hack  of  Balzac  I’ecrivain  peuvent  prendre  la  poste 
scheming  political  adventurers  and  cheva-  {  quand  il  lour  plaira.’ 
liers  d’industrie  is  the  last  and  worst  of  hu- ! 
niar>  calamities.  'I’he  literary  men’  of, 

France  may  well  say,  with  our  own  Cow- i 
ley — 


The  fault  of  Balzac  is  the  incorrigible 
permanency,  notwithstanding  ten  thousand 
humiliations  and  exposures,  of  a  most 
'  glowing,  yet  most  despicable  vanity.  The 
plngue  rather  than  this  bmlish  fellow  believes  himself  poet,  histo- 
I  rian,  metaphysician,  statesman,  dandy  of 
j  the  first  water,  journalist,  dramatic  author, 

^  man  of  family,  man  of  fortune,  and  above 
1  all,  charinant  et  beau  garcon  !  Not  con- 
I  tent  with  being  one  of  the  cleverest  ob¬ 
servers  and  painters  of  manners  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  or  classes,  he  aspires  to  be  as 
diplomatic  as  Talleyrand  and  Metternich 

r  ,  11.1114-  c  -I  combitied  :  as  poetic  as  1).  Beranger,  Cha- 

ful  pranks,  but  the  death  of  men  of  emi-i.  i  •  f  i  r  m  .*  7  c  u 

*  .  ’  1.1  1  •  I  •  IT  teaubnand,  and  La  Martino;  and  as  fash- 


'  Come  tlie  eleventh 
should  he  ; 

Come  sink  us  rattier  in  tlie  sea, 

Come  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down, 
Cometiiod’s  sword  rather  than  our  own. 

In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore 
VV'^e  grieved,  we  sighed,  we  wept ;  we  never 
blushed  before.’ 

It  is  not  only  with  existing  literary  ce¬ 
lebrities  that  the  ‘  Presse  ’  plays  these  gain- 


nence  is  speculated  upon  during  their  life- 


'  ioiiable  and  f.ippish  as  the  De  Guiches, 


time,  and  an  ostentatious  postobit  publica-  .  i  ir>  -n  mm  • 

,  .  r/^11  1-^1  , 1  U  Orsays,  bepteuils,  and  Canouvilles.  Ibis 

tion  of  the  memoirs  of  Chateaubriand,  and !  \  .  .  ,  ^ 

,  .  T  •  •  -1  i  universal  pretension  has  destroyed  the  little 


the  souvenirs  of  La  Martine  is  promised  so 
soon  as  these  illustrious  authors  shall  have 
ceased  to  breathe.  That  the  feuilletonists 
of  the  ‘  Presse’  are  all  men  and  women  of 
genius  and  talent  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
one  of  them,  with  all  his  genius  and  talent, 
is  an  arrant  literary  imoostor  and  quack. 
Only  think  of  Ilonore  Balzac,  who  came 
to  Paris  in  18*20,  a  poor  printer  of  Tou- 
raine,  sporting  the  ‘  gentilhomme  d’ancien- 
ne  souche,’  and  wearing  a  cane  studded 
with  jirecious  stones,  worth  ct'80,  to  which 
.Vide,  de  Girardin  hasconsecrated  a  volume. 
The  pretentious,  aristocratical  airs  of  this 


that  remained  of  De  Balzac’s  waning  rep¬ 
utation ;  and  the  man  whose  productions, 
a  dozen  years  ago,  were  read  in  every 
clime,  is  now  fast  sinking  into  unpitied  ob¬ 
scurity. 

“^The  nations  which  envied  thee  erewhile 
Now’  laugh  (too  little  ’tis  to  smile), 

They  laugh  and  would  have  pitied  thee,  (alas!) 
but  that  thy  faults  all  pity  do  surpass.” 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Presse.  For 
a  short  time  Girardin,  the  editor,  was  dep¬ 
uty  of  the  Meu.««e.  At  his  election,  his 
civil  rights  as  a  Frenchman  were  ungene- 


very  foolish  man,  but  who  as  a  writer  may  1  rously  and  unjustly  attempted  to  be  called 


be  called  a  literary  Rembrandt,  or  Albert 
Durer,  so  burgeoise  and  Flemish  is  his 
style,  so  detailed  and  minute  his  finishing, 
were  properly  treated,  according  to  the 
Gazette  of  Augsburgh,  by  a  monarch,  for 
whom  we  have  no  love,  but  who,  for  once 
in  his  life,  was  right.  After  the  admirable 
and  truthful  book  of  M.  de  Custine  had 
laid  Dare  the  infamies  and  atrocities  of  the 


in  question.  For  many  years  the  influence 
of  Count  -Mole  was  paramount  at  the 
‘  Presse,’  and  even  still  his  opinions  are 
visible  in  some  articles;  but  at  present  this 
journal  must  be  considered  as  the  organ  of 
.M.  'Guizot,  and  of  his  forty  or  forty-five 
personal  adherents,  who  think  him  the  only 
possible  minister.  We  have  said  that  the 
‘  Presse  ’  is  an  authority  on  commercial 
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subjects.  M.  Blanqui  writes  much  on  ' 
these  topics,  and  his  name  is  sufficient  to 
create  a  reputation. 

As  to  general  intelligence,  this  paper  is 
well  made  up.  There  is  not  a  fact  of  the 
least  importance,  nor  a  promotion  in  the 
army,  navy,  the  clergy,  the  municipal  body, 
&.C.,  which  is  riot  published.  There  is  not 
a  scientific,  mechanical,  or  commercial 
discovery,  nor  an  important  cause  pleaded, 
nor  a  change  iti  the  value  of  merchandise 
or  commodities,  of  which  it  dt)es  not  give 
an  account.  Yet  it  is  neither  a  respectable, 
nor  an  honorable,  nor  a  truth-speaking,  nor 
a  purely,  nor  honestly  conducted  newspa¬ 
per,  and  it  has  done  more  to  degrade  the 
press  and  literature,  and  to  corrupt  and  de¬ 
base  literary  men,  than  any  other  journal, 
always  excepting  the  ‘Globe’  and  the 
‘  Epoqne.’ 

'J'he  ‘Globe,’  commenced  in  1841  by 
Granier  de  Cassagnac,  wlien  that  person 
quarrelled  with  his  co-editor,  Girardin, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  died,  though  it 
never  had  above  2000  abonncs.  The 
‘  Globe  ’  fell  to  1800  before  it  expanded 
into  the  ‘  Epoque,’  which  arose  from  its 
ashes.  Cassagnac  wrote  under  or  conjoint¬ 
ly  with  Girardin  in  the  ‘  Presse,’  but  now 
they  are  deadliest  enemies,  and  in  their  war 
of  ribald  personalities  have  disgraced 
themselves,  and  degraded  the  press.* 

Cassagnac  was  originally  the  editor  of 
the  journal  ‘  Politique  et  Lilterairede  Tou¬ 
louse,’  and  transferred  his  services  from 

*  Girardin  says,  that  Cassagnac  is  an  impudent 
Gascon,  who  was  siruck  at  Toulouse,  and  Hogged 
in  the  public  street  till  he  took  refuge  in  a  dili¬ 
gence;  and  Cassagnac  replies,  that  Girardin,  sit- 
ting  by  his  w’ife,  the  pretty  and  clever  Delphine 
Gay,  was  siruck  at  the  Opera  before  3()0U  per¬ 
sons.  Girardin  says,  that  Bohain,  Solar,  and 
Cassagnac,  the  proprietors  of  the  ‘  Epoque,’  sent 
about  loads  of  prospectuses  of  their  journal  to  the 
subscribers  of  other  papers  by  itinerant  commis 
voyageurs  ;  Cassagnac  replies,  that  the  electors 
of  Bourganauf  preferred  Vjdocq,  the  police  spy, 
to  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  twits  the  latter  with  the 
affair  of  the  coal-mine  of  St.  Berain,  and  asks 
who  pocketed  the  money.  Girardin  says,  that 
Cassagnac  ordered  gaiters  of  a  particular  cut  for 
the  colporteurs  of  his  j(»urnal,  to  excite  attention, 
for  which  gaiters  he  afterwards  refused  to  pay  ; 
Cassagnac  rejoins,  that  Girardin  went  on  a  hot 
July  day  to  his  bedchamber,  took  off  his  swelter¬ 
ing  shirt,  and  thinking  clean  linen  comfortable, 
clothed  himself  in  one  of  his  (Cassagnac’s)  best 
chemises.  Lest  our  readers  should  tliink  we  in¬ 
vent  or  exaggerate,  we  refer  them  to  the  ‘  Globe,’ 
(now  the  ‘  Epoque,’)  of  the  l‘4th  August,  1845 
Such  are  the  ‘  faquins  de  bas  etage,’  the  Peachums 
and  Lockits  of  the  press,  who  strut  and  fret  their 
hour  now  on  the  great  stage  of  Literature. 
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his  provincial  journal  to  the  Parisian  press.  * 
le  is  a  writer  of  considerable  talent  and 
ncontestable  sharpness,  but  prone  to  per- 
'onalities  and  utterly  utiscrupulous.  As  to 
3ohain,  his  associate,  he  is  well  known — 
too  well  known  in  our  own  metropolis,  as 
the  editor  of  the  ‘  Courrier  de  I’Europe.’ 
Phe  ‘  Epoque’  is  an  immetise  journal,  the 
•‘ize  of  a  ‘  Morning  Chronicle,’  before  that 
journal  adopted  a  double  sheet,  and  consists 
of  ten  separate  departments;  1.  Journal 
p()liti(|ue  ;  2.  Journal  de  I’armee  et  de  la 
llotte ;  3.  Journal  des  cultes ;  4.  Journal 
desTravaux  publics;  6.  Journal  adminis- 
tratif  et  commercial  ;  (i.  Journal  de  I’in- 
.^truction  publique;  7.  Journal  des  scien¬ 
ces  et  medecine  ;  8.  Journal  du  droit  et  des 
tribuneaux  ;  9.  Journal  commercial  et  agri¬ 
cole  ;  1(1.  Journal  litteraire.  (feuilleton). 
The  price  half  yearly  is  22f.  and  the  price 
of  advertisements  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  abonnes — one  centime  for  every 
10(10  abonnes  for  the  annonccs  omnibus  ; 
three  centimes  for  every  1000  abonnes  for 
booksellers’  and  commercial  advertise¬ 
ments;  four  centimes  for  railways,  Alc. 

Cassagnac  is  the  political  editor  of  the 
‘  Epoque.’  He  is  devoted  to  Guizot.  Des- 
noyers  is  the  redacteur  of  the  feuilleton,  at 
a  salary  of  8000f.  a  year,  assisted  by  Eugene 
Guinot. 

The  theatres  are  under  the  supervision 
of  Ilippolite  Lucas,  formerly  of  the  ‘  Sie- 
cle.’  The  redacteur  cn  chef  receives 
12,000f.  a  year;  and  the  feuilleton  is  paid 
at  loOf.  or  5/.  os.  per  day.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘Epoque’  fluctuates  considera¬ 
bly  ;  but  we  believe  it  has  never  exceeded 
3000. 

‘  La  Democratic  Pacifique  ’  is  a  journal 
published  at  forty  francs  a  year,  which  is 
not  sold,  but  given  away.  It  is  the  organ 
of  the  Communists,  and  iscondticted  by  the 
disciples  of  Charles  Fourier,  of  whose  life 
and  theories  we  should  wish  to  have  given 
some  account,  but  we  have  already  exceed¬ 
ed  the  space  allotted  to  ns.  The  doctrines 
proclaimed  are  not  unlike  those  of  Bobert 
Owen.  The  founder  and  principal  editor 
of  this  journal  is  Victor  Considerant,  an 
eleve  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  an  ex¬ 
officer  of  engineers.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
labors  by  Dr.  Pellarin,  author  of  a  life  of 
Fourier;  by  la  Vernaud,  a  native  of  the 
Mauritius;  De  Perinont ;  Victor  Daly,  an 
architect,  of  Irish  origin;  Hugh  Doherty, 
a  writing  master;  Brisbane,  an  American; 
Meill,  a  German  ;  and  a  John  Journet,  a 
working  man.  The  ‘  Democratie  ’  is,  as 
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the  reader  will  see,  a  universal  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  journal.  'riiere  are  editors  of  all  coun¬ 
tries.  Doherty,  an  Irishman,  writes  the 
French  language,  if  not  with  purity,  at  least 
with  originality  ;  hut  when  he  touches  on 
religious  subjects,  he  is  ‘  fon  a  lier.’  Bris¬ 
bane  has  established  many  Fourierist  jonr- j 
nals  in  America,  and  coinft  every  year  to! 
France,  but  does  not  write  in  the  French! 
language.  Meill,  the  German,  is  a  tailor! 
by  trade,  and  a  Jew  by  religion.  lie  is  a 
self-educated  man,  and  writes  French  like 
Doherty,  more  originally  (so  to  speak)  than 
correctly.  He  is  a  lively,  active,  turbulent 
man,  who  would  play  an  important  part  in 
any  civil  commotion.  Journet  is  a  work¬ 
ing  man,  who  travels  through  France  from 
end  to  en<l,  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect.  He  is  dressed  in  a  [raletot  a  capu- 
chon,  and  wears  a  long  beard,  like  all  good 
Fonrierists. 

Every  Wednesday  evening  there  is  a 
soiree  at  the  olhce  of  the  ‘  Democratie  Pa- 
cifique  ’ — a  soiree  of  men  only, — where  the 
initiated  talk  and  weary  themselves  and 
others,  and  drink  large  tumblers  of  eau 
sucree  and  rum  cobbler.  Sometimes  the  j 
soirees  are  diversified  by  a  wonder  in  the  | 
shape  of  a  musician,  a  traveller,  a  somnam-  j 
bulist,  or  a  mesmerist,  who  relieves  the  j 
natural  dullness  of  the  assembly.  Several 
eminent  avocats  and  hommes  de  lettres  are  i 
members  of  this  sect,  and  among  others,  j 
M.  Hennequin,  the  son  of  unquestionably  j 
the  most  learned  advocate  in  France.  We  : 
may  be  thought  to  have  paid  too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  reveries  of  these  enthusiasts, 
but  the  professors  of  these  doctrines  may 
play  a  most  important  part  in  France  before 
the  end  of  I S50. 

y\s  the  ‘  Epoque  ’  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  ‘  Globe,’  so  did  the  ‘  Esprit  Public’  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  ‘  Commerce.’*  The 
*  Commerce,’  some  years  ago,  was  the 
property  of  our  friend  Mauguin,  who  pur¬ 
chased  it,  it  is  believed,  at  the  request,  if 
not  with  tbe  money,  of  the  ex-King  of 
Spain.  It  was  then  a  journal  avowedly  in 
the  interest  of  the  Bonaparte  family ;  but 
after  the  insane  attempt  of  Prince  L<mis,  at 
Boulogne,  in  July  or  August,  1840,  this 
cause  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  abonnes  of 
the  ‘Commerce’  rapidly  declined.  The 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Mauguin  in¬ 
duced  him  to  part  with  the  property  to  a 


proprietary  imbued  with  Napoleonic  ideas. 
Subsequently,  M.  Guillemot,  who  had  man¬ 
aged  the  ‘  Capitole,’  the  avowed  organ 
of  Prince  Louis,  became  the  editor.  It 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  eloquent 
and  philosophic  De  'Pocqueville,  deputy  for 
La  .Nlanche,  and  author  of  the  very  able 
work,  ‘  De  la  Democratie  en  Amerique.’ 

It  represented  the  jcune  gauche  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  gauche  Thiers.  Not  proving 
successful,  however,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Lesseps,  who  had  formerly  been  se- 
I  cretary  to  M.  Mauguin.  M.  Lesseps  is  a 
middle-aged  B  is(jue,  smart,  self-willed,  and 
;  with  some  talent  as  a  writer,  but  the  ‘  Com- 
;  merce  ’  did  not,  under  his  auspices,  im- 
j  prove.  In  fact,  it  was  a  journal  which  had 
i  obtained  a  bad  name,  and,  as  we  before  ob- 
'  served,  it  requires  the  pen  of  an  angel  to 
'  write  such  a  journal  up.  On  the  1st  August, 
1845,  the  paper  was  put  up  to  auction  at 
i  100,000  francs,  but  could  find  no  purchas¬ 
ers.  It  was  ultimately  sold  at  6000  francs, 
or  *240/.,  with  a  burden  of  debt  of  400,000 
1  francs,  or  16,000/.  of  our  money.  Out  of 
the  debris  of  the  ‘Commerce’  arose  the 
*  Esprit  Public,’  of  which  Lesseps  is  the 
acknowledged  editor.  It  is  the  cheapest 
daily  journal  in  Paris,  being  published  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-eight  francs,  or  1/.  2s.  6d. 
yearly.  Its  capital  social  is  fixed  at  500,000 
francs.  As  the  ‘  Esprit  Public  ’  has  been 
barely  six  months  in  existence,  it  is  difficult 
to  pronounce  on  its  chances  of  vitality,  and 
no  easy  matter  to  obtain  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  its  bona-fide  circidation.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  very  small — in  fact,  of  the  in- 
finimrnt  petit. 

‘I^a  Reforme’  is  a  journal  of  extreme 
opinions,  appearing  every  day.  It  pays 
considerable  attention  to  provincial  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  matters  connected  with  elec¬ 
toral  reform.  Godefroy  Cavaignac  was,  till 
his  death,  the  editor  ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly 
sustained  by  the  pens  of  Guinard  Arago, 
and  Etienne  Arago.  It  is  understood  that 
Ledru  RoHin,  the  advocate  and  rich  deputy 
for  Sarthe,  pays  the  expenses.  Dupoty — 
jthe  unfortunate  Dupoty,  formerly  editor  of 
the  ‘  Journal  du  Peuple,’  and  who,  under 
the  ministry  of  Thiers,  was  tried  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  yeais’  imprisonment  as  a  re¬ 
gicide,  because  a  letter  was  found  open  in 
the  letter-box  of  the  paper  of  which  he  was 
{editor,  addressed  to  him  by  a  man  said  to 
I  be  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Q-uenis- 


•  The  ‘Commerce;  we  helieve,  still  lingers  set— wrote,  and,  it  is  said,  still  tvriles  in  the 
on,  but  so  much  ‘m  extremis'  that  it  may  be  said  *  Rt’forme.’ 

to  be  dead.  '  The‘Univers’  is  a  daily  paper  quite  in 
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the  interests  of  the  Jesuits.  The  editor  is 
M.  Jules  Goudon,  author  of  a  pamphlet  otJ 
the  recent  religious  movement  ;  and  M. 
Louis  Veuillet,  author  of  ‘  Rome  Moderne  ’ 

The  ‘  Nation  ’  is  a  three-day  paper,  which 
appears  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sun¬ 
day,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  francs  the  year. 
The  programme  of  this  paper  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

SO U V E R AI N ET E  N A T I O N ALE. 

ORDRE,  LIBERTE,  Of.OIRE. 

Le  lo!  se  fait  par  le  coiisentement  du  peiiple 
En  fait  et  en  droit,  les  Eranrais  ne  peuvent  etre 
imposes  qiie  de  leur  consenfement. 

L’impot  doit  etre  votee  par  ceux  qiii  le  paierit. 
Tout  contril)uable  est  electeur,  tout  electeur  est 
eligible. 

The  ‘  Nation  ’  therefore  proclaims  electoral 
reform  in  the  largest  and  widest  sense — for 
all,  in  a  word,  who  pay  taxes — i.  e.,  eight 
millions  of  Frenchmen  ;  but,  knowing  that 
M.  de  Genoude,  of  the  ‘  Gazette  de  France,’ 
is  the  editor  of  this  journal,  we  confess  we 
look  on  the  programme  with  more  than  sus¬ 
picion.  M.  the  Abbe  de  Genoude,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  every  effort  to  push  the  paper, 
as  he  also  does  to  push  the  sale  of  his  trans- 
lation’of  the  Bible,  in  twenty-two  volumes! 
But  though  the  ‘Nation,’  like  the  ‘Figaro’ 
of  Bohain,  of  1841,  is  to  be  sold  in  the  shop 
of  every  grocer  and  baker  of  Paris  and  the 
banlieu,  yet  it  has  been  found  that  this 
forced  sales  does  not  answer  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  projectors. 

There  are  in  Paris  a  number  of  Papers 
Fpecially  devoted  to  law,  the  fine  arts,  &c., 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  literary  history 
and  circulation  of  these  periodicals.  The 
‘Journal  des  Tribunaux*  and  the  ‘  Cour- 
rier  des  Tribunaux’  are  botli  conducted  by 
advocates,  and  have  a  verv  large  circula- 

^  '  w  O 

tion.  There  are  also  a  number  of  small 
satirical  papers,  conducted  with  infinite 
talent,  wit,  and  esprit — as  the  ‘  Figaro,’  the 
‘Charivari,’  the  ‘  Corsaire,’  the‘Corsairc 
Satan.’  Articles  have  occasionally  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ‘Figaro’  and  ‘Charivari’ 
worthy  of  Voltaire,  Beaumarchais,  or 
Champfort ;  but  although  these  journals 
have  existed,  almost  at  our  door,  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  more  than  twenty  years,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  imitate  them  in  England, 
till  our  able  and  facetious  contemporary, 
‘  Punch,’  entered  the  field.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  small  theatrical  journals,  but 
on  these  it  is  not  needful  to  dwell. 
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No  account  of  the  French  press  can 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  fidelity  or  correct¬ 
ness  without  making  mention  of  the  ‘  Re¬ 
vue  des  Deux  Mondes,’  one  of  the  best  con¬ 
ducted  periodicals  in  the  world,  and  of  as 
much  authority  in  France  as  the  ‘  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review^or  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  in 
their  very  best  nay? — in  the  days  of  Sidney 
Smith,  Jeffrey,  McIntosh,  llorner,  and 
Canning,  Walter  Scott,  Southey,  and  Gif¬ 
ford.  This  periodical  w'as  established  by 
Count  Mole,  and  the  first  literary  men  in 
France  write  in  its  pages.  The  proprietor 
of  this  review  is  tlie  patentee  of  the  J'heatre 
Framjais.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  the  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes’  has 
assumed  a  political  character.  The  ‘  Po¬ 
litical  Chronicle,’  which  excites  much  at¬ 
tention,  was,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  written 
by  a  very  over-rated,  and  eminently  servile 
Genoese,  named  Rossi,  now  envoy  of 
France  at  the  court  of  Rome.  A  personal 
favorite  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  a  friend  and 
formerly  brother  professor  of  Guizot,  this 
very  ordinary  person  has  risen,  without 
commanding  talent  of  any  kind,  to  some  of 
the  highest  employments  in  the  state. 

The  ‘  Revue  de  Legislation  et  de  Juris¬ 
prudence  ’  has  been  eleven  years  establish¬ 
ed,  and  is  also  a  well  conducted  miscellany. 
It  is  published  under  the  direction  of 
Troplong,  Giraud,  and  Edouard  Laboulaye, 
members  of  the  Institute  ;  Faustin  llelie, 
chef  du  Bureau  des  Affaires  Criminelles  ; 
Ortolan,  professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  ; 
and  Wolowski,  professor  of  Legislation 
Industrielle  au  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers. 

It  were  no  easy  task  to  fix  with  pre¬ 
cision  the  number  of  journals  at  present 
existing  in  Paris — a  capital  in  which  news¬ 
paper  births  and  deaths  are  ecjually  sudden 
and  unexpected,  and  in  which  the  journal 
of  to-day  may  be  dead  to-morrow,  and  the 
journal  of  to-morrow  may  jump,  uno  flatu, 
imo  a  prosperous  manhood — but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resume  approximates  nearly  to  the 
truth  : — 

There  are  daily  Journals  of  admitted  re- 

.  pute . 21 

Smaller  satirical  Journals . 6 

Journals  not  daily  (such  as  weekly, 

monthly,  &c.)  27 

Journals  Religious  and  Moral,  of  which 

twelve  are  Protestant . 24 

Journals  of  Legislation  and  Jurispru¬ 


dence  . 38 

- of  Political  Economy  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  . 3 
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Journals  of  History,  Statistics,  and  Travels  12! 

- of  Literature . 41 

- of  Fine  Arts,  Painting,  and  Music  .  t* 

- of  Theatres  and  Theatrical  Matters  2 

- of  Mathematical  and  IN'aturul  Sciences  13 

- of  Medicine . 28 

- of  Military  and  Naval  Art  .  ...  Iz 

- of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  22 

- of  Commerce  and  Industry  ....  23 

- of  Public  Instruction . 7 

- of  Women,  Girls,  and  Children  .  .  20 

- of  Fashions . 11 
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This  astonishing  number  comprises 
Paris  only,  for  the  departmental  press,  ten 
years  ago,  counted  ‘258  journals,  whicli  the 
statists  thus  divided  ; — 


Political  and  Administrative  Journals  .  153 

Literary  Miscellanies .  4 

Nevvspajrers  solely  devoted  to  Local 

News . -  .  101 


fustian  and  feuilleton  would  thrice  go 
round  the  broad  circumference  of  the  hab¬ 
itable  globe. 
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TRAVELLING  LETTERS,  WRITTEN  ON 
THE  ROAD. 

BV  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

[Since  our  last  number,  Mr.  Dickens  has 
resumed  his  graphic  and  entertaining  sketches 
of  Italian  life  aitd  travel,  in  a  separate  form. 
W’^e  suppose  that  the  great  merit  of  the  Let- 
UTR,  in  respect  of  both  subject  and  style,  will 
jui^iify  to  our  readers  the  re-publication  of 
the  remainder  of  the  series. — Ed.] 
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Provincial  journals  have,  since  1830,  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  Two  or  tltree  depart¬ 
ments  which  were  then  without  broad 
sheets  have  now  obtained  them,  and  we 
should  probably  not  err  in  stating  that  the 
provincial  journals  of  France  now  amount 
in  round  numbers  to  1280. 

The  Chevalier  F.  de  Tapies  has  calcu¬ 
lated  that  in  1835,  there  were  ^•2,20> 

“  broad  sheets  ”  printed.  I'his  number, 
multiplied  by  1500,  the  medium  circula¬ 
tion,  would  give  a  result  of  1*20,000,000  of 
printed  papers,  and  as  it  is  no  extravagant 
supposition  that  each  newspaper  has  at  least 
five  readers  at  home  and  abroad,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  there  must  be  (>i  0,000,000  ol 
readers  of  French  newspapers  in  and  out  ol 
Europe.  The  same  ingenious  statist  to 
whom  we  have  before  referred,  calculates 
that  the  matter  of  ‘.iO  volumes,  in  ^vo,  i> 
daily  published  in  Paris,  by  the  journals, 
and  iliat  the  French  press  produces,  in  the 
year,  ‘2,5110,000  pages.  Not  content  w  itli 
these  particulars,  he  further  informs  us, 
that  500,000  reams  of  paper  are  destroyed 
every  twelve  months  by  the  pens  and  ink  ol 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  he  goes  on  to 
add  (for  which  many  ofour  reader.-^  w  ill  think 
that  he  ought  at  once  to  be  sent  to  Coventry) 
— that  if  all  these  sheets  were  folded  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  form  and  immense  rihaiiu' 
— tliese  are  his  very  words — this  filet  ol 


There  was  sucli  a  very  smart  oflicial  in 
attendance  at  the  Cemetery  where  the  little 
Cicerone  had  buried  his  children,  that 
w  hen  the  liiile  Cicerone  suggested  to  me, 
in  a  whisper,  that  there  would  he  no  of¬ 
fence  in  presenting  this  ofiicer,  in  return 
for  some  slight  extra  service,  with  a  couple 
of  pauls  (about  tenpence,  English  money), 
1  looked  incrcduloiisly  at  his  cocked  hat, 
wash-leather  gloves,  well-made  uniform, 
and  dazzling  buttons,  and  rebuked  the  lit¬ 
tle  Cicerone  with  a  grave  shake  of  the 
head.  For,  in  splendor  of  appearance,  he 
was  at  least  eipial  to  the  Deputy  Usher  cf 
the  Black  Rod  ;  and  the  idea  of  his  carry¬ 
ing,  as  Jeremy  Diddler  would  say,  “  such 
a  thing  as  tenpence  ”  away  w  iili  him,  seem¬ 
ed  monstrous.  He  took  it  in  excellent 
pari,  however,  when  I  made  bold  to  give  it 
him,  and  pulled  off  his  cocked  hat  with  a 
tlourish  that  would  have  been  a  bargain  at 
double  the  money. 

It  seemed  to  be  his  duty  to  describe  the 
momimeiits  to  llie  people — at  all  events  he 
was  doing  so  :  and  when  I  compared  him, 
like  Gulliver  in  Brobdignag,  “with  the  In- 
.'•liluiioiis  of  my  own  beloved  country,  I 
ctuild  not  refrain  from  tears  of  pride  and 
t'xuliation.”  He  had  no  pace  at  all;  no 
more  tiian  a  tortoise.  He  loitered  as  the 
people  loitered,  that  they  might  gratify  their 
curiosity  ;  and  positively  allowed  them,  now 
and  then,  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs.  He  was  neither  shabby  nor  inso- 
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lent,  nor  churlish  nor  ignorant.  He  spoke 
his  own  language  with  perfect  propriety, 
and  seemed  to  consider  himself,  in  his  way, 
a  kind  of  teacher  of  the  people,  and  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  just  respect  both  for  himself  and 
them.  They  would  no  more  have  such  a 
man  for  a  Wrger  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
than  they  would  let  the  jieople  in  (as  they 
do  at  Bologna)  to  see  the  monuments  for 
nothing. 

Again,  an  ancient  sombre  town,  under 
the  brilliant  sky  ;  with  heavy  arcades  over 
the  footways  of  the  older  streets,  and 
lighter  and  more  cheerful  archways  in  the 
newer  portions  of  the  town.  Again,  brown 
piles  of  sacred  buildings,  with  more  birds 
flying  in  and  out  of  chinks  in  the  stones; 
and  more  snarling  monsters  for  the  bases 
of  the  pillars.  Again,  rich  churches, 
drowsy  masses,  curling  incense,  tinkling 
bells,  priests  in  bright  vestments  :  pictures, 
tapers,  laced  altar  cloths,  crosses,  images, 
and  artificial  flowers. 

There  is  a  grave  and  learned  air  about 
the  city,  and  a  pleasant  gloom  upon  it,  that 
would  leave  it,  a  distinct  and  separate  im¬ 
pression  in  the  mind,  among  a  crowd  ofj 
cities,  though  it  were  not  still  further  mark- 
ed  in  the  traveller’s  remembrance  by  the 
two  brick  leaning  towers  (sufliciently  un- 
sighily  in  themselves,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged),  inclining  cross-wise  as  if  they  were 
bowing  stilily  to  each  other — a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  termination  to  the  perspective  of 
some  of  the  narrow  streets.  The  colleges 
and  churches,  too,  and  palaces,  and  above 
all,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  there 
are  a  host  of  interesting  pictures,  especially 
by  Guido,  I)omk.m(:iiim»,  and  Ludovico  Ca- 
RACCi,  give  it  a  place  of  its  own  in  the 
niemory.  Even  though  these  were  not, 
and  there  were  nothing  else  to  remember 
it  by,  the  great  Meridian  on  the  pavement 
of  the  church  of  San  Pelronio,  where  the 
sunbeams  mark  the  time  among  the  kneel¬ 
ing  people,  would  give  it  a  fanciful  and 
pleasant  interest. 

Bologna  being  very  full  of  tourists,  de¬ 
tained  there  by  an  inundation  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  road  to  Florence  impassable,  1 
was  quartered  up  at  the  top  of  an  Hotel,  in 
an  out-of-the-way  room  which  I  never  could 
find  :  containing  a  bed,  big  enough  for  a 
boarding-school,  which  1  could’iit  fall 
asleep  in.  'I'he  chief  among  the  waiters 
who  visited  this  lonely  retreat,  where  there 
was  no  other  company  but  the  swallows  in 
the  broad  eaves  over  the  window,  was  a 
man  of  one  idea  in  connection  with  the 
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English  ;  and  the  subject  of  this  harmless 
monomania,  was  Lord  Byron.  1  made  the 
discovery  by  accidentally  remarking  to 
him,  at  breakfast,  that  the  matting  with 
which  the  floor  was  covered  was  very  com- 
lortable  at  that  season,  when  he  immedi¬ 
ately  replied  that  Milor  Beeron  had  been 
much  attached  to  that  kind  of  matting. 
Observing,  at  the  same  moment,  that  I  took 
no  milk,  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  that 
Milor  Beeron  had  never  touched  it.  At 
first,  I  took  it  for  granted,  in  rny  innocence, 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  Beeron  ser¬ 
vants;  but  no,  he  said  no,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  about  my  Lord,  to  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen  ; -that  was  all.  He  knew 
all  about  him,  lie  said.  In  proof  of  it,  he 
connected  him  with  every  possible  topic, 
from  the  Monte  Pniciano  wine  at  dinner 
(which  was  grown  on  an  estate  he  had 
()wned),  to  the  big  bed  itself,  whicli  was 
the  very  model  of  his.  When  I  left  the 
'  inn,  he  coupled  with  his  final  bow'  in  the 
I  yard,  a  parting  assurance  that  the  road  by 
which  1  was  going  had  been  Milor  Beeron’s 
favorite  ride ;  and  before  the  horse’s  feet 
had  well  begun  to  clatter  on  the  pavement, 
he  ran  briskly  up  stairs  again,  I  dare  say 
to  tell  some  other  Englishman  in  sonieother 
solitary  room  that  the  guest  who  had  just 
departed  was  Lord  Beeron’s  living  image. 

I  had  entered  Bologna  bv  night — almost 
midnight — and  all  along  the  road  thither, 
alter  our  entrance  into  the  Papal  territory  ; 
which  is  not,  in  any  part,  supremely  well 
governed.  Saint  Peter’s  keys  being  rather 
rusty  now;  the  driver  had  so  worried 
about  the  danger  of  robbers  in  travelling 
after  dark,  and  had  so  infected  the  Brave 
Courier,  and  the  two  had  been  so  constant¬ 
ly  stopping  and  getting  up  and  down  to 
look  after  a  portmanteau  which  was  tied  on 
behind,  that  1  .should  have  felt  almost 
obliged  to  any  one  who  would  have  had  the 
goodness  to  take  it  away.  Hence  it  was 
stipulated,  that,  whenever  we  left  Bologna, 
we  should  start  so  as  not  to  arrive  at  Fer¬ 
rara  later  than  eight  at  night;  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  afternoon  and  evening  journey  it 
was,  albeit  through  a  flat  district  which 
gradually  became  more  marshy  from  the 
overflow  of  brooks  and  rivers  in  the  re¬ 
cent  heavy  rains. 

At  sunset,  when  I  was  walking  on  alone, 
while  the  horses  rested,  I  arrived  upon  a 
little  scene,  which,  by  one  of  those  singu¬ 
lar  mental  operations  of  which  we  are  all 
conscious,  seemed  perfectly  familiar  to  me, 
and  which  1  see  distinctly  now.  There 
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was  not  much  in  it.  In  the  blood-red  light, 
there  was  a  mournful  sheet  of  water,  just 
stirred  by  the  evening  wind  ;  upon  its  mar¬ 
gin  a  few  trees.  In  the  foreground  was  a 
group  of  silent  peasant  girls  leaning  over 
the  parapet  of  a  little  bridge,  and  looking, 
now  up  at  the  sky,  now  down  into  the  wa¬ 
ter ;  in  the  distance,  a  deep  bell;  the 
shadow  of  approaching  night  on  every 
thing.  If  I  had  been  murdered  there,  in 
some  former  life,  I  could  not  have  seemed 
to  remember  the  place  more  thoroughly,  or 
with  a  more  emphatic  chilling  of  the 
blood  ;  and  the  real  remembrance  of  it, 
actpjired  in  that  minute,  is  so  strengthened 
by  the  imaginary  recollection,  that  I  hardly 
think  I  could  forget  it. 

More  solitary,  more  depopulated,  more 
deserted,  old  Ferrara,  than  any  city  of  the 
solemn  brotherhood  !  The  grass  so  grows 
up  in  the  silent  streets,  that  any  one  might 
make  hay  there,  literally,  while  the  sun 
shines.  But  the  sun  shines  with  diminished 
cheerfulness  in  grim  Ferrara;  and  the  peo- ' 
pie  are  so  few  who  pass  and  rej)ass  througli 
the  public  places,  that  the  tlesh  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  might  be  grass  indeed,  and  grow- 
ing  in  the  squares. 

I  wonder  why  the  head  coppersmith  in 
an  Italian  town  always  lives  next  door  to 
the  Hotel,  or  opposite :  making  the  visitor 
feel  as  if  the  beating  hammers  were  his 
own  heart,  palpitating  with  a  deadly  ener¬ 
gy  !  I  wonder  why  jealous  corridors  sur¬ 
round  the  bedroom  on  all  sides,  and  fill  it 
with  unnecessary  doors  that  can’t  be  shut, 
and  will  not  open,  and  abut  on  pitchy 
darkness  !  I  wonder  why  it  is  not  enough 
that  these  distrustful  genii  stand  agape  at 
one’s  dreams  all  night,  but  there  must  also 
be  round  open  port-holes,  high  in  the  w'all, 
suggestive,  when  a  mouse  or  rat  is  heard 
behind  the  wainscot,  of  a  somebody  scrap¬ 
ing  the  wall  w’ith  his  toes,  in  his  endeavors 
to  reach  one  of  these  port-holes  and  look 
in  !  1  u’onder  why  the  faggots  are  so  con¬ 

structed  as  to  know  of  no  etfect  but  an  ag¬ 
ony  t)f  heat  when  they  are  lighted  and 
replenished,  and  an  agony  of  cold  and  suf¬ 
focation  at  all  other  times !  I  wonder, 
above  all,  why  it  is  the  great  feature  of  do-' 
mestic  architecture,  in  Italian  inns,  that  all 
the  fire  goes  up  the  chimney  except  the 
smoke  ! 

The  answer  matters  little.  Coppersmiths, 
doors,  port-holes,  smoke,  and  faggots,  are 
welcome  to  me.  Give  me  the  smiling  face 
of  the  attendant,  man  or  woman;  the 
courteous  manner ;  the  amiable  desire  to 


please  and  to  be  pleased  ;  the  light-hearted, 
pleasant,  simple  air — so  many  jewels  set  in 
dirt — and  I  am  theirs  again  to-morrow! 

Ariosto’s  house,  Tasso’s  prison,  a  rare 
old  gothic  cathedral,  and  more  churches  of 
course,  are  the  sights  of  Ferrara.  But  the 
long  silent  streets,  and  the  dismantled  pal¬ 
aces,  where  ivy  waves  in  lieu  of  banners, 
and  w  here  rank  weeds  are  slowly  creeping 
up  the  long-untrodden  stairs,  are  the  best 
siglits  of  all. 

The  aspect  of  this  dreary  town,  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise  one  fine  morning,  when 
I  left  it,  was  as  picturesque  as  it  seemed 
unreal  and  sjrectral.  It  w  as  no  matter  that 
the  people  were  not  yet  out  of  bed;  for  if 
they  had  all  been  up  aiul  busy,  they  would 
have  made  but  little  ditference  in  tlu^t  des¬ 
ert  of  a  place.  It  was  best  to  see  it,  w  ith- 
oiit  a  single  figure  in  the  picture  ;  a  city  of 
the  dead,  without  one  solitary  survivor. 
Pestilence  might  have  ravaged  streets, 
squares,  and  market-places  ;  and  sack  and 
siege  have  ruined  the  old  houses,  battered 
down  their  doors  and  window’s,  and  made 
breaches  in  their  roofs.  In  one  pan,  a 
great  tower  rose  into  the  air  ;  the  only  land¬ 
mark  in  the  melancholy  view'.  In  another, 
a  prodigious  Castle,  with  a  moat  about  it, 
stood  aloof:  a  sullen  city  in  itself.  In  the 
black  dungeons  of  this  castle,  Parisina  and 
her  lover  were  beheaded  in  the  dead  of 
night.  'The  red  light,  beginning  to  shine 
when  I  looked  back  upon  it,  stained  its 
walls  without,  as  they  have,  many  a  time, 
been  stained  within,  in  old  days  ;  but  for 
any  sign  of  life  they  gave,  the  castle  and 
the  city  might  have  been  avoided  by  all 
human  creatures,  from  the  moment  when 
the  axe  went  down  upon  tlie  last  of  the  two 
lovers  :  and  might  have  never  vibrated  to 
another  sound 

Hfyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 

Pierced  tlinoigh  with  forced  and  sullen  shock. 

Corning  to  the  Po,  which  was  greatly 
swollen,  and  running  fiercely,  we  crossed 
it  by  a  floating  bridge  of  boats,  and  so 
came  into  the  Austrian  territory,  and  re¬ 
sumed  our  journey  :  through  a  country  of 
which,  for  some  miles,  a  great  part  was  un¬ 
der  water.  The  Brave  Courier  and  the 
soldiery  had  first  quarrelled,  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  over  our  eternal  passport. 
But  this  was  a  daily  relaxation  with  the 
Brave,  who  was  always  stricken  deaf  when 
shabby  functi(»naries  in  uniform  came,  as 
they  constantly  did  come,  plunging  out  of 
wooden  boxes  to  look  at  it — or  in  other 
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words  to  beg — and  who,  stone  deaf  to  my 
entreaties  that  the  man  might  have  a  trifle 
given  him,  and  we  resume  our  journey  in 
peace,  was  wont  to  sit  reviling  the  func¬ 
tionary  in  broken  English  :  wlnle  the  utt- 
fortujiate  man’s  face  was  a  portrait  of  men¬ 
tal  agony  framed  in  the  coach  window, 
from  his  perfect  ignorance  of  what  was 
being  said  to  his  disparagement. 

There  was  a  Postilion,  in  the  course  of 
this  day’s  journey,  as  wild  and  savagely 
good-looking  a  vagabond  as  you  would  de¬ 
sire  to  see.  lie  was  a  tall,  stout-made, 
dark-comple.\ioncd  fellow,  w  ith  a  profusion 
of  shaggy  black  hair  hanging  all  over  his 
face,  and  great  black  whiskers  stretching 
down  his  throat.  His  dress  was  a  torn 
suit  of  rifle  green,  garnished  here  and 
there  with  red  ;  a  steeple-crowned  hat.  in¬ 
nocent  of  nap,  with  a  broken  and  bedrag¬ 
gled  feather  stuck  in  the  band ;  and  a 
flaming  red  neck-kerchief  hanging  on  his 
shoulders,  lie  was  not  in  the  saddle,  but 
reposed,  (|uite  at  his  ease,  on  a  sort  of  low 
footboard  in  front  of  the  postchaise,  down 
among  the  horses’  tails — convenient  for 
havintj  his  brains  kicked  out,  at  any  mo- 
ment.  To  this  lirigand,  the  llravc  Courier, 
when  we  were  at  a  reasonable  trot,  happen¬ 
ed  to  suggest  the  practicability  of  going 
faster.  He  received  the  proposal  with  a 
perfect  yell  of  derision ;  brandished  his 
whip  about  his  head  (such  a  whip  !  it  was 
more  like  a  home-made  bow);  flung  up  his 
heels  much  higher  than  the  horses  ;  and 
disappeared,  in  a  paroxysm,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  axle-tree.  1  fully 
expected  to  see  him  lying  in  the  road,  a 
hundred  yards  behind,  but  up  came  the 
steeple-crowned  hat  again,  next  minute, 
and  he  w  as  seen  reposing,  as  on  a  sofa,  en¬ 
tertaining  himself  with  the  idea,  and 
crying,  “  Ha  ha  !  what  next.  Oh  the 
devil'  Faster  too!  Shoo — hoo — o — o  !” 
(I’his  last  ejaculation,  an  inexpressibly  de¬ 
fiant  hoot.)  Being  anxious  to  reach  our 
immediate  destination  that  night,  1  ven¬ 
tured,  by  and  by,  to  repeat  the  experiment 
on  my  own  account.  It  produced  exactly 
the  same  effect.  Round  flew'  the  whip 
with  the  same  scornful  flourish,  up  came 
the  heels,  down  went  the  steeple-crowned 
hat,  and  presently  he  reappeared,  reposing 
as  before,  and  saying  to  himself,  “  Ha  ha! 
w'hat  next!  Faster  too.  Oh  the  de\il  ! 
Shoo — hoo — o — o  !” 


X. 

AN  ITALIAN  DREAM. 

1  had  been  travelling,  for  some  days; 
resting  very  little  in  the  night,  and  never  in 
the  day.  The  rapid  and  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion  of  novelties  that  had  passed  before  me, 
came  back  like  half-formed  dreams;  and  a 
crowd  of  objects  wandered  in  the  greatest 
confusion  through  my  mind,  as  I  travelled 
on,  by  a  solitary  road.  At  intervals,  some 
one  among  them  would  stop,  as  it  were,  in 
its  restless  flitting  to  and  fro,  and  enable  me 
to  look  at  It,  (piite  steadily,  and  behold  it 
ill  full  distinctness.  After  a  few  moments, 
it  would  dissolve,  like  a  view'  in  a  magic- 
lantern  ;  and  while  I  saw  some  part  of  it 
(piite  plainly,  and  some  faintly,  and  some 
not  at  all,  would  show  me  another  of  the 
many  places  1  had  lately  seen,  lingering 
behind  it,  and  corninj;  ihroiioli  it.  This 
was  no  sooner  visible  than,  in  its  turn,  it 
melted  into  somelhin2  else. 

At  one  moment,  1  was  standing  again  be¬ 
fore  the  brown  old  ruajred  churches ol  Mode¬ 
na.  As  I  recognized  the  curious  pillars  with 
grim  monsters  for  their  bases,  1  seemed  to 
see  them,  standing  by  themselves  in  the 
(piiet  square  at  I*adua,  where  there  were 
the  staid  (  Id  university,  and  the  figures,  de¬ 
murely  gowned,  grouped  here  and  there  in 
the  open  space  alxmt  it.  Then  1  was  stroll¬ 
ing  in  the  outskirts  of  that  pleasant  city, 
admiring  the  unusual  neatness  of  the  dwel¬ 
ling-houses,  gardens,  and  orchards,  as  I  had 
seen  them  a  few  hours  before.  In  their 
stead,  arose,  immediately,  the  two  ttiwers 
of  Bologna;  and  the  most  obstinate  of  all 
these  objects  failed  to  hold  its  ground  a 
minute  belore  the  monstrous  moated  castle 
of  Ferrara,  which,  like  an  illustration  to  a 
wild  romance,  came  back  again  in  the  red 
sunrise,  lording  it  t»ver  the  solitary,  grass- 
grown,  withered  town.  In  short,  1  had  that 
incoherent  but  delightful  jumlile  in  my 
brain,  which  travellers  are  apt  to  have,  and 
are  indolently  willing  to  encourage.  Every 
shake  of  the  coach  m  w  hich  I  sat,  half  doz¬ 
ing  in  the  dark,  appeared  to  jerk  some  new 
recollection  out  of  its  place,  and  to  jerk 
some  other  new  recollection  into  it;  and  in 
this  state  I  lei  I  asleep. 

1  was  awakened  after  some  time  (as  I 
thought)  by  the  stopping  of  the  coach.  It 
was  now  quite  niglit,  and  we  were  at  the 
water  side.  'J'here  lay  here,  a  black  boat, 
I  with  a  little  house  or  cabin  in  it  of  the  same 
J  mournful  color.  When  1  had  taken  my 
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seat  in  this,  the  boat  was  pajltlle<i,  by  two 
men,,  towards  a  great  light,  lying  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  sea. 

Ever  and  again,  there  was  a  dismal  sigh 
of  wind.  It  ruffled  the  \fater,  and  rocked 
the  boat,  and  sent  the  dark  clouds  flying 
before  the  stars.  1  could  not  but  think  how 
strange  it  was,  to  be  floating  away  at  that 
hour  ;  to  be  leaving  the  land  behind,  and 
going  on  towards  this  light  upon  the  sea. 
It  .soon  began  to  burn  brighter :  and  from 
being  one  light  became  a  cluster  of  tapers, 
twinkling  and  shining  out  of  the  water,  as 
the  boat  approached  towards  them  by  a 
dremny  kind  of  track,  marked  out  upon  the 
sea  by  posts  and  piles. 

We  had  floated  on,  five  miles  or  so,  over 
the  dark  water,  when  1  heard  it  rippling,  in 
my  dream,  against  some  obstruction  near 
at  hand.  Looking  out  altentivelv,  I  saw. 
through  the  gb)om,  a  something  black  and 
massive — like  a  shore,  but  lying  close  and 
flat  upon  the  water,  like  a  raft — which  we 
were  gliding  past,  'i'he  chief  of  the  two 
rowers  said  it  was  a  burial-place. 

Full  of  the  interest  and  wonder  which  a 
cemetery  lying  out  there,  in  the  lonely  sea, 
inspired,  1  turned  to  gaze  upon  it  as  it 
should  recede  in  our  path,  when  it  was 
quickly  shut  out  from  my  view.  Before  I 
knew  by  what,  or  bow,  1  found  that  we 
were  gliding  up  a  street — a  phantom  street ; 
the  houses  rising  on  both  sides,  from  the 
water,  and  the  black  boat  gliding  on  be¬ 
neath  their  windows.  Lights  were  shining 
from  some  of  these  casements,  plumbing 
the  depth  of  the  black  stream  with  their  re¬ 
flected  rays;  but  all  was  profoundly  silent. 

So  we  advanced  into  this  ghostly  city, 
continuing  to  hold  our  course  through  nar¬ 
row  streets  and  lanes,  all  filled  and  flowing 
with  water.  Some  of  the  corners,  where 
our  way  branched  off,  were  so  acute  and 
narrow,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the 
long  slender  boat  to  turn  them:  but  the 
rowers,  with  a  low  melodious  cry  of  warn¬ 
ing,  sent  it  skin)mino  on,  without  a  pause. 
Sometimes  the  rowers  of  another  l)lack  boat 
like  our  own  echoed  the  cry,  and  slacken¬ 
ing  their  speed  (as  I  thought  we  did  ours) 
would  come  flitting  past  us,  like  a  dark  sha¬ 
dow.  Other  boats,  of  the  same  sombre  hue, 
were  lying  moored,  1  thought,  to  painted 
pillars,  near  to  dark  mysterious  doors  that 
opened  straight  upon  the  water.  Some  of 
these  were  empty;  in  some  the  row'ers  lay 
asleep ;  tt>w'ard3  one,  I  saw  some  figures 
coming  down  a  gloomy  archway  from  the 
interior  of  a  palace,  gayly  dressed,  and  at- 
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tended  by  torch-bearers.  It  was  but  a 
glimpse  I  had  of  them;  for  a  bridge,  so 
low  and  close  upon  the  boat  that  it  seemed 
ready  to  fall  down  and  crush  us  :  one  of  the 
many  bridges  that  perplexed  the  dream : 
blotted  them  out  instantly.  On  we  went, 
floating  towards  the  heart  of  this  strange 
place — with  water  all  about  us  where  never 
water  was — elsewhere,  clusters  of  houses, 
churches,  heaps  of  stately  buildings  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  it — and,  every  where,  the  same 
extraordinary  silence.  Presently,  we  shot 
across  a  broad  and  open  stream  ;  and  pass¬ 
ing,  as  I  thought,  before  a  spacious  paved 
quay,  where  the  bright  lamps,  with  which 
it  was  illuminated,  showed  long  rows  of 
arches  and  pillars,  of  ponderous  construction 
and  great  strength,  but  as  light  to  the  eye 
as  garlands  of  hoar-frost  or  gossamer — and 
where,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  people  walk¬ 
ing — arrived  at  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from 
the  w  ater  to  a  large  mansion,  where,  having 
passed  through  corridors  and  galleries  in¬ 
numerable,  I  lay  down  to  rest;  listening 
to  the  black  boats  stealing  up  and  down 
below  the  window,  on  the  rippling  water, 
till  I  fell  asleep. 

The  glory  of  the  day  that  broke  upon  me 
in  this  dream  ;  its  freshness,  motion,  buoy¬ 
ancy  ;  its  sparkles  of  the  sun  in  water  ;  its 
clear  blue  sky  and  rustling  air  ;  no  waking 
w’ords  can  tell.  But,  from  my  window,  I 
looked  down  on  boats  and  barks;  on  masts, 
sails,  cordage,  flags ;  on  groups  of  busy 
sailors,  working  at  the  cargoes  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  ;  on  wide  quays,  strewm  with  bales, 
casks,  merchandise  of  many  kinds  ;  on  great 
ships  lying  near  at  hand  in  stately  indolence; 
on  islands,  crowned  with  gorgeous  domes 
and  turrets:  and  where  golden  crosses  glit¬ 
tered  in  the  light,  atop  of  wondrous  churches 
springing  from  the  sea !  Going  down  upon 
the  margin  of  the  green  sea,  rolling  on  be¬ 
fore  the  door,  and  filling  all  the  streets,  I 
came  upon  a  place  of  such  surpassing 
beauty,  and  such  grandeur,  that  all  the  rest 
was  poor  and  faded,  in  comparison  with  its 
absorbing  loveliness. 

It  was  a  great  piazza,  as  I  thought ;  an¬ 
chored,  like  all  the  rest,  in  the  deep  ocean. 
On  its  broad  bosom  was  a  palace,  more 
majestic  and  magnificent  in  its  old  age  than 
all  the  buildings  of  the  earth,  in  the  high 
prime  and  fulness  of  their  youth.  Cloisters 
and  galleries  ;  so  light,  that  they  might  have 
been  the  work  of  fairy  hands;  so  strong, 
that  centuries  had  battered  them  in  vain; 
wound  round  and  round  this  palace,  and 
enfolded  it  with  a  cathedral,  gorgeous  in 
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the  wild  luxuriant  fancies  of  the  East.  At 
no  great  distance  from  its  porch,  a  lofty 
tower,  standing  by  itself,  and  rearing  its 
proud  head,  alone,  into  the  sky,  looked  out 
upon  the  Adriatic  sea.  Near  to  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  stream  were  two  ill-omened  pil¬ 
lars  of  red  granite;  one  having  <n  its  lop 
a  figure  with  a  sword  and  shield  ;  the 
other,  a  winged  lion.  Not  far  from  these 
again,  a  second  tower:  richest  of  the  rich 
in  all  its  decorations,  even  here,  where  all 
was  rich  ;  sustained  aloft  a  great  orb,  gleam¬ 
ing  with  gold  and  deepest  blue  :  the  Twelve 
Signs  painted  on  it,  and  a  minuc  sun  re¬ 
volving  in  its  course  around  them  ;  w  hile 
above,  two  bronze  giants  hammered  out  the 
hours  upon  a  sounding  bell.  An  oblong 
square  of  lofty  houses  of  the  whitest  stone, 
surrounded  by  a  light  and  beautiful  arcade, 
formed  part  t)f  this  enchanted  scene;  and 
here  and  there  gay  masts  for  flags  rose,  ta¬ 
pering,  from  the  pavement  of  the  unsub¬ 
stantial  ground.  , 

I  thought  I  entered  the  Cathedral,  and 
went  in  and  out  among  its  many  arches ; 
traversing  its  whole  extent.  A  grand  and 
dreamy  structure,  of  immense  pr«)portions ;  i 
golden  w  ith  old  mosaics,  redolent  of  per- j 
fumes;  dim  with  the  smoke  of  inceiise;] 
costly  in  treasure  of  precious  stones  and  I 
metals,  glittering  through  iron  bars;  holy 
with  the  bodies  ofdeceased  saints  ;  rainbow- 
liued  with  windows  of  stained  glass;  dark  j 
with  carved  woods  and  colored  marbles; 
obscure  in  its  vast  heights,  and  lengthened 
distances;  shining  with  silver  lamps  and 
winking  lights;  unreal,  fantastic,  solemn, 
inconceivable  throughout.  1  thouiibt  1  en- 
tered  the  old  palace:  pacing  silent  galleries 
and  council-chambers,  where  the  <ild  rulers 
of  this  mistress  of  the  waters  looked  sternly 
out,  in  pictures,  from  the  walls,  and  where 
her  high-provved  galleys,  still  victorious  on  J 
canvass,  fought  and  conquered  as  of  old.  1 
thought  I  wandered  through  its  halls  of  stale  i 
and  triumph — bare  and  eiiqity  now  ! — and  | 
musing  <in  its  pride  and  might,  extinct :  for 
that  was  past:  all  past:  heard  a  voice  say,, 
“  Some  tokens  of  its  ancient  rule,  and  some 
coiisoliug  reasons  bir  its  downfall,  may  be  j 
traced  here  yet !  ” 

1  dreamed  that  I  was  led  on,  then,  into 
sonte  jealous  roc-ms,  communicating  with  a 
prison  near  the  o.ilace;  separated  from  it 
by  .1  lofty  bridge  •'rossiug  a  narrow  street ; 
and  called,  I  dreaim^cl,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

But  fir^t,  I  passed  two  jagged  slits  in  a 
stone  wall ;  the  lioi  s’  mouths — now  looth- 
less — where  in  the  distempered  horror  of 
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my  sleep,  I  thought  denunciations  of  inno¬ 
cent  men  to  the  old  wicked  Council,  had 
been  dropped  through,  many  a  time,  when 
the  night  was  dark.  So,  when  I  saw  the 
council-room  to  which  such  prisoners  were 
taken  for  examination,  and  the  door  by 
which  they  passed  out,  when  they  were 
condemned — a  door  that  tiever  closed  upon 
a  man  with  life  and  hope  before  hitn — my 
heart  appeared  to  die  within  me. 

It  was  smitten  harder  though,  when, 
torch  in  hand,  I  descended  from  the  cheer¬ 
ful  day  into  two  ranges,  one  below'  another, 
of  dismal,  awful,  horrible,  stone  cells. 
They  were  quite  dark.  Each  had  a  IcMip- 
hole  in  its  massive  wall,  where,  in  the  old 
lime,  every  day,  a  torch  was  placed — I 
dreamed — to  light  the  prisoner  within,  for 
half  an  hour.  The  captives,  by  the  glim¬ 
mering  of  tliese  brief  rays,  had  scratched 
and  cut  inscriptions  in  the  blackened  vaults. 
I  saw  them.  For  their  labour  with  a  rusty 
iiail’s  point  liad  outlived  their  agony  and 
them,  through  many  generations. 

One  cell,  I  saw,  in  which  no  man  re¬ 
mained  for  more  than  Ibur-and-lwenty 
hours;  being  marked  for  dead  before  he 
entered  it.  Hard  by,  another,  and  a  dis¬ 
mal  one,  whereto,  at  midniglit,  the  confes¬ 
sor  came — a  monk,  brow n-robe<l  and  hood¬ 
ed — ghastly  in  the  day,  and  free  bright  air, 
hut  in  the  midnight  of  that  murky  |)risou, 
Hope’s  extiiigiiislier,  and  Murder’s  herald. 
I  had  my  foot  uj)on  the  s[)ot,  where,  at  the 
same  dread  hour,  the  shriven  prisoner  was 
strangled;  and  struck  my  hand  upon  the 
guilty  door — low  browed  and  stealthy — 
through  which  the  lumpish  sack  w  as  carried 
out  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  away,  and 
drowned  where  it  was  death  to  cast  a  net. 

Around  this  dungeon  stronghold,  and 
above  some  part  of  it;  licking  the  rough 
walls  without,  and  smearing  them  with  damp 
and  slitne  within  ;  stufling  dank  weeds  and 
refuse  into  chinks  and  crevices,  as  if  the 
very  stones  and  bars  had  months  to  stop: 

!  furnishing  a  smooth  road  for  the  removal  of 
the  bodies  of  the  secret  victims  of  the  state 
I — a  road  so  ready  that  it  went  along  with 
them,  and  ran  before  them,  like  a  cruel 
(ifiicer — flowed  the  same  water  that  filled 
this  dream  of  mine,  and  made  it  seem  one, 
even  at  the  time. 

Descending  from  the  palace  by  a  stair¬ 
case,  called,  I  thought,  the  Giant’s — 1  had 
some  imaginary  recollection  of  an  old  man 
abdicating,  coming,  more  slowly  and  more 
feebly,  down  it,  when  lie  heard  the  hell, 
proclaiming  his  successor — I  glided  ofT,  in 
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one  of  the  dark  boats,  until  we  came  to  an 
old  arsenal  guarded  by  four  marble  lions. 
To  make  my  dream  more  monstrous  and  i 
unlikely,  one  of  these  had  words  and  sen- j 
teiices  upon  its  body,  inscribed  there,  at  an  ! 
unknown  time  and  in  an  unknown  lanoruuorp;  I 

o  0^1 

so  that  their  purport  was  a  mystery  to  all  ■ 
men.  | 

There  was  little  sound  of  hammers  in  this  ! 
place  for  building  ships,  and  little  work  in  I 
progre.ss;  for  the  greatness  of  the  city  was  j 
no  more,  as  1  have  said.  Indeed,  it  seemed  ! 
u  very  wreck  found  drifting  on  the  sea;  aj 
straiise  flag  hoisted  in  its  honorable  stations,  i 

O  O  ^  ^  7  j 

and  strangers  standing  at  its  helm.  A  splen- ' 
did  barge  in  which  its  ancient  chief  had  I 
gone  forth,  pompously,  at  certain  periods,  i 
to  wed  the  ocean,  lay  here,  1  thought,  no' 
more;  but,  in  its  place,  there  was  a  tiny' 
model,  made  from  recollection  like  the  city’s 
greatness  ;  and  it  told  of  what  had  been  (so 
are  the  strong  and  weak  confounded  in  the 
dust)  almost  as  eloquently  as  the  massive! 
pillars,  arches,  r<^ofs,  reared  to  overshadow  ! 
stately  ships  that  had  no  other  sha<lownow,i 
upon  the  water  or  the  earth.  j 

An  armory  was  there  yet.  Plundered  | 
and  despoiled;  but  an  armory.  With  a| 
fierce  standard,  taken  from  the  Turks,  i 
droo|)ing  in  the  dull  air  of  its  cage.  Rich  I 
suits  of  mail,  worn  by  great  warriors,  were! 
boarded  there  ;  cross  bows  and  bolts;  qui- ' 
vers  lull  of  arrow's;  spears;  swords,  dag- j 
gers,  maces,  shield.'^,  and  heavy-headed  a.\es.  I 
Plates  of  wrought  steel  and  iron,  to  make! 
the  gallant  horse  a  monster  cased  in  metal  | 
scales;  and  one  spring-weapon  (easy  to  be 
carried  in  the  breast)  designed  to  do  its 


when,  taking  to  my  boat  again,  I  rowed 
oft'  to  a  kind  t)f  garden  or  public  walk  in 
the  sea,  where  there  were  grass  and  trees. 
But  1  lorgot  them  when  1  stood  upon  it.s 
farthest  brink — I  stood  there,  in  my  dream 
— and  looked,  along  the  ripple,  to  the  set¬ 
ting  sun :  before  me,  in  the  sky  and  on  the 
deep,  a  crimson  flush;  and  behind  me  the 
whole  city  resolving  into  streaks  of  red  and 
purple,  on  the  water. 

In  the  luxurious  wonder  of  so  rare  a 
dream,  I  took  but  little  heed  of  time,  and 
had  but  little  understanding  of  its  flight. 
But  there  were  days  and  nights  in  it;  and 
when  the  sun  was  high,  and  when  the  rays 
of  lamps  were  crooked  in  the  running 
water,  1  was  still  afloat,  1  thought  :  plashing 
the  slippery  w'alls  and  houses  with  the 
cleavings  of  the  tide,  as  my  black  boat, 
borne  upon  it,  skimmeil  along  the  streets. 

Sometimes,  alighting  at  the  doors  of 
churches  and  vast  palaces,  I  wandered  on, 
fiom  room  to  room,  from  aisle  to  aisle, 
through  labyrinths  of  rich  altars,  ancient 
monuments;  decayed  apartments  where 
the  furniture,  half  awful,  half  grotesque, 
was  mouldering  away.  Pictures  were 
there,  replete  with  such  enduring  beauty 
and  expression  :  with  such  passion,  truth, 
and  power  :  that  they  seemed  so  many 
fresh  realities  among  a  host  of  spectres. 
1  thought  these  often  intermingled  with 
the  old  <lays  t)f  the  city  :  with  its  beau¬ 
ties,  tyrants,  captains,  patriots,  merchants, 
courtiers,  priests  :  nay,  with  its  very  stones, 
and  bricks,  and  public  places  ;  all  of  which 
lived  again,  about  me,  on  the  wails. 
Then,  coming  down  some  marble  stair- 


oliice  noiselessly,  and  made  for  shooting  |  case,  w  here  the  water  lapped  and  oozed 


men  with  poisoned  darts. 


against  the  lower  steps,  1  passed  into  my 


One  press  or  ca.se  1  saw,  full  of  accurs-}  boat  again,  and  went  on  in  my  dream. 


ed  in>trnments  of  torture  :  horribly  con-1  I’loating  down  narrow  lanes,  where  car- 
trivtd  to  cramp,  and  pinch,  and  grind,  [  penters,  at  work  with  plane  and  cliisel  in 


and  crush  men’s  bones,  and  tear  and  tw ist  their  sho})s,  tossed  the  light  shaving 
them  with  the  torment  of  a  thousand  deaths,  j  straight  ujion  the  water,  where  it  lay  like 
Before  it  were  two  iron  helmets,  w  ith  |  wcc<l,  or  ebbed  away  before  me  in  a  tan- 


breust-pieces  :  made  to  close  up  tight  and! 
smooih  upon  the  heads  of  living  sufl'erers; 
and  fastened  on  to  each,  was  a  small  knob 
or  anvil,  where  the  directing  devil  could 
repose  his  elbow  at  his  ease,  and  listen, 
near  the  walled-up  ear,  to  the  lamentations 
and  confessions  of  the  wretch  within. 
'Phere  was  that  grim  resemblance  in  them 
to  the  human  shape — they  were  such 
moulds  of  sweating  faces,  pained  and 
cramped — that  it  was  diflicult  to  think 
them  empty;  and  terrible  distortions  lin¬ 
gering  within  them,  seemed  to  follow  me. 


gled  heap.  Past  open  doors,  decayed  and 
rotten  from  long  sleeping  in  the  wet, 
through  which  some  scanty  patch  of  vine 
shone  green  and  bright,  making  unusual 
shadows  on  the  pavement  with  its  trem¬ 
bling  leaves.  Past  quays  and  terraces, 
where  women,  gracefully  veiled,  were  pass¬ 
ing  and  repassing,  and  where  idlers  were 
reclining  in  the  sunshine,  on  flag-stones 
and  on  flights  of  steps.  Past  bridges, 
where  there  were  idlers  too :  loitering  and 
looking  over.  Below  stone  balconies, 
erected  at  a  giddy  height,  before  the  lofti- 
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est  windows  of  the  loftiest  houses.  Past  |  XI. 

plots  of  garden,  theatres,  shrines,  prodi-  i 

gious  piles  of  architecture — Gothic — Sara- i  by  verona,  mantua,  and  milan,  across 
cenic — fanciful  with  all  the  fancies  of  all  '  the  pass  of  the  si.mpi.on  i.nto  smtitz- 
times  and  countries.  Past  buildings  that ,  lrland. 
were  high,  and  low,  and  black,  and  white,  1 

and  straight,  and  crooked;  mean  and!  I  had  been  half  afraid  to  go  to  Verona, 
grand,  crazy  and  strong.  Twining  among  lest  it  should  at  all  put  me  out  of  conceit 
a  tangled  lot  of  boats  and  barges,  and  with  llomeo  and  Juliet.  But,  I  was  no 
shooting  out  at  last  into  a  Grand  Canal!  sooner  come  into  the  old  Market-place, 
There,  in  the  errant  fancy  of  my  dream,  I  than  the  misgiving  vanished.  It  is  so  fan- 
saw  old  Shylock  passing  to  and  fro  upon  a  ciful,  quaint,  and  picturesque  a  place, 
bridge  all  built  upon  with  shops  and  hum-  formed  by  such  an  extraordinary  and  rich 
ming  with  the  tongues  of  men;  a  form  I  variety  of  fantastic  buildings,  that  there 
seemed  to  know  for  Desdemona's  leaned  could  be  nothing  belter  at  the  core  of  even 
down  through  a  latticed  blind  to  pluck  a  this  romantic  town:  scene  of  one  of  the 
flower.  And,  in  the  dream,  1  thought  that  j  most  romantic  and  beautiful  of  stories. 
Shakspeare’s  spirit  was  abroad  upon  the;  It  was  natural  enough  to  go  straight 
water  somewhere:  stealing  through  the  from  the  xMarket-place,  to  the  House  of  the 
city.  i  Capulets,  now  degenerated  into  a  most 

At  night,  when  two  votive  lamps  burnt  miserable  little  inn.  Noisy  vetiurini  and 
before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  gallery  1  muddy  market  carts  were  disputing  pos- 
outside  the  great  cathedral,  near  the  roof,  |  session  of  the  yard,  which  was  ankle-deep 
I  fancied  that  the  great  piazza  of  the  '  in  dirt,  with  a  brood  of  splashed  and  be- 
Winged  Lion  was  a  blaze  of  cheerful  light,  j  spattered  geese;  and  there  was  a  grim-vis- 
and  that  its  whole  arcade  was  thronged  aged  dog,  viciously  panting  in  a  doorway, 
with  people  ;  while  crowds  were  diverting  i  who  would  certainly  have  had  llomeo  by 
themselves  in  splendid  coffee-houses  open- '  the  leg,  the  moment  he  put  it  over  the  wall, 
ing  from  it — which  were  never  shut,  1  i  if  he  had  existed  and  been  at  large  in  those 
thought,  but  open  all  nightlong.  When  the  |  times.  The  orchard  fell  into  other  hands, 
bronze  giants  struck  the  hour  ol  midnight  i  and  was  parted  off  many  years  ago;  but 
on  the  bell,  I  thought  the  life  and  anima-  i  there  used  to  be  one  attached  to  the  house 
lion  of  the  city  were  all  centered  here  ;  | — or  at  all  events  there  may  have  been, — 
and  as  1  rowed  away,  abreast  the  silent  I  and  the  hat  (Cappello)  the  ancient  cog- 
quays,  I  only  saw  them  dotted,  here  and  !  nizance  of  the  family,  may  still  be  seen, 
there,  with  sleeping  boatmen  w  rapped  up  ,  carved  in  stone,  over  the  gateway  of  the 
in  their  cloaks,  and  lying  at  full  length  upon  :  yard.  The  geese,  the  market-carts,  their 
the  stones.  [  drivers,  and  the  dog,  were  somewhat  in  the 

But,  close  about  the  quays  and  churches, :  way  of  the  story  it  must  be  confessed  ;  and 
palaces  and  prisons ;  sucking  at  their  walls,  I  it  would  have  been  pleasanter  to  have  found 
and  welling  up  into  the  secret  places  of  the  the  house  empty,  and  to  have  been  able 
town:  crept  the  water  always.  Noiseless  ;  to  walkthrough  the  disused  rooms.  But 
and  watchtul :  coiled  round  and  round  it,  j  the  hat  was  unspeakably  comfortable;  and 
in  its  many  folds,  like  an  old  serpent :  the  place  where  the  garden  used  to  be, 
waiting  for  the  time,  I  thought,  w  hen  peo-  ;  hardly  less  so.  Besides,  the  house  is  a  dis- 
ple  should  look  down  into  its  depths  for  !  tressful,  jealous-looking  house  as  one  would 
any  stone  of  the  old  city  that  had  claimed  |  desire  to  see,  though  of  a  very  moderate 
to  be  its  mistress.  tsize.  So  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  it,  as 

Thus  it  floated  me  aw'ay,  until  I  aw'oke  j  the  veritable  mansion  of  old  Capulet,  and 
in  the  old  market-place  ot  Verona,  i  have  |  was  correspondingly  grateful  in  my  ac- 
many  and  many  a  time  thought,  since,  ot  ^  knovvledgruenls  to  an  extremely  unsenti- 
this  strange  Dream  upon  the  water,  halt- :  mental  middle-aged  lady,  the  Padrona  ofthe 
wondering  if  it  lie  there  yet,  and  it  its  name  j  Hotel,  who  was  lounging  on  the  threshold 
be  Venice.  looking  at  the  geese;  and  who  at  least  re¬ 

sembled  the  Capulets  in  the  one  particular 

-  of  being  very  great  indeed  in  the  “  Family” 

way. 

From  Juliet’s  home  to  Juliet’s  tomb,  is  a 
transition  as  natural  to  the  visitor,  as  to  fair 
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Juliet  herself,  or  to  the  proudest  Juliet  that  hurried  in  and  out,  intent  upon  the  bloody 
ever  has  taught  the  torches  to  burn  bright  shows  of  the  arena.  Nestling  in  some  of 
in  anytime.  So,  I  went  ot]\  with  a  guide,  the  shadows  and  hollow  places  of  the  walls, 
to  an  old,  old  garden,  once  belonging  to  an  now  are  smiths  with  their  fuges,  and  a  few 
old,  old  cojuent,  I  suppose;  ami  being  ad-  small  dealers  of  one  kind  or  other;  and 
mitted,at  a  shattered  gate,  by  a  brigitt-eyed  there  are  green  weeds  and  leaves,  and  grass, 
woman  who  was  washing  clothes,  went  upon  the  parapet.  But  little  else  is  greatlv 
down  some  walks  where  fresh  plants  and  changed. 

young  Howers  were  prettily  growing  among  i  When  I  had  traversed  all  about  it,  with 
fragments  of  old  wall,  and  ivy-covered  1  great  interest,  and  had  gone  up  to  the  top- 
mounds;  and  was  shown  a  little  tank,  or!  most  round  of  seats,  and  turning  from  the 
water  trough,  which  the  bright-eyed  wo- 1  bwely  panorama  closed  in  by  the  distant 
man — tlrying  her  arms  upon  her ’kerchief,  j  Alps,  looked  down  into  the  building,  it 
called  “  lii  tornba  di  (iiulieita  la  sforluna-i  seemed  to  lie  before  me,  like  the  insiile  of 
ta.”  With  the  best  disposition  in  the  |  a  prodigious  hat  of  plaited  straw,  with  an 
world  to  believe,  I  could  do  no  more  than  |  enormously  broad  brim  ami  a  shallow 
believethat  the  bright-eyed  woman  believed;  crown;  the  plaits  being  represented  by  the 
so  I  gave  her  that  much  credit,  and  her  four-and-forty  rows  of  seats,  'riie  corn- 
customary  fee  in  ready  money.  It  was  a  parison  is  a  homely  and  fantastic  one,  in 
pleasure,  rather  than  a  disappointment,  that  sober  remembrance  and  on  paper,  but  it  was 
Juliet’s  resting-place  was  forgotten,  flow-  irresistibly  suggested  at  the  moment,  never- 
ever  consolatory  it  may  have  been  to  Yor-  theless. 

ick’s  Ghost,  to  hear  the  feet  upon  the  pave-j  An  equestrian  troop  had  been  there  .t 
ment  overhead,  and,  twenty  times  a  day,  short  time  before — the  same  troop,  I  dare 
the  repetition  of  his  name,  it  is  better  for  say,  that  appeared  to  the  old  lady  in  the 
Juliet  to  lie  out  of  the.  track  of  tourists,  church  at  Modena — and  had  scooped  out 
and  to  have  no  visitors  but  such  as  come  to  J  a  little  ring  at  one  end  of  the  arena;  where 
graves  in  spring-rain,  and  sweet  air,  and  ■  their  performances  had  taken  place,  and 
sunshine.  i  w  here  the  marks  of  their  horses’  feet  were 

Pleasant  Verona !  With  its  beautiful  old  !  still  fresh.  I  could  not  but  picture  to  my- 
palaces,  and  charming  country  in  the  dis-lself,  a  handful  of  spectators  gathered  to- 
tance,  seen  from  terrace  walks,  and  stately  {  gether  on  one  or  two  of  the  old  stone  seats, 
baluslraded  galleries.  With  its  Roman  |  and  a  spangled  Cavalier  being  gallant,  or  a 
gates  still  spanning  the  fair  street,  and  cast-  ;  Policinello  funny,  with  the  grim  walls  look¬ 
ing,  on  the  sun-light  of  tti-dav,  the  shade  of;  ino-on.  Above  all,  I  thought  how  strange- 
fifteen  himdred  years  ago.  With  its  mar-  ly  tho.se  Roman  mutes  would  gaze  upon 
ble-fitted  churches,  lofty  tow^ers,  rich  archi-*the  favorite  comic  scene  of  the  travelling 
tecture,  and  quaint  old  (|uiet  thoroughfares,  i  English,  where  a  British  nobleman  (Lord 
where  shouts  of  .Montagues  and  Capuleis  John),  with  a  very  loose  stomach,  dressed 
once  resounded,  '  in  a  blue  tailed  coat  down  to  his  heels. 


And  nnuie  Verona's  ancient  citizens 

Cast  by  tlieir  grave,  beseeming  oniainents,  | 

To  w'ield  old  partizans.  j 

With  its  fast-rushing  river,  picture.sque  old' 
bridge,  great  castle,  waving  cypresses,  and  ‘ 
prospect  so  deliglitful,  and  so  cheerful  !  | 
Pleasant  Verona! 


t)rigbt  yellow'  breeches,  and  a  white  hat, 
comes  abroad,  riding  double  on  a  rearing 
horse,  with  an  English  lady  (Lady  Bet¬ 
sey)  in  a  straw'  bonnet  and  green  veil,  and  a 
red  spencer;  and  who  always  carries  a  gi¬ 
gantic  reticule,  and  a  put-up-parasol. 

1  w  alked  through  and  through  the  town  all 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  could  have  walked 


In  the  midst  of  it,  in  the  Piazza  di  there  until  now,  I  think.  In  one  place,  there 
Bra — a  spirit  of  old  time  among  the  famil-  was  a  very  pretty  modern  theatre,  where 
iar  realities  of  the  passing  hour — is  the  they  had  just  performed  the  opera  (always 
great  Roman  .Amphitheatre.  So  well  pre- 1  popular  in  Verona)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
served,  and  carefully  maintained,  that  every  i  In  another,  there  was  a  collection,  under  a 
row  of  seats  is  there,  unbroken.  Over  cer-  colonnade  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan 
tain  arches,  the  old  Roman  numerals  may  ■  remains,  presided  over  by  an  ancient  man 
yet  be  seen  ;  and  there  are  corridors,  and  ;  who  might  have  been,  an  Etruscan  relic 
staircases,  and  subterranean  passages  for!  himself;  for  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
beasts,  and  winding  ways,  above-ground  |  open  the  iron  gate,  when  he  had  unlocked 
and  below,  as  when  the  fierce  thousands  |  it,  and  had  neither  voice  enough  to  be  audi- 
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ble  when  he  described  the  curiosities,  nor 
sight  enough  to  see  them  ;  he  was  so  very 
old.  In  another  place  there  was  a  galler} 
of  pictures  ;  so  abominably  had,  that  it  was 
quite  delightful  to  see  them  mouldering 
away.  But  any  where  :  in  the  churches, 
among  the  palaces,  in  the  streets,  on  the 
bridge,  or  down  beside  the  river  ;  it  was 
always  pleasant  Verona,  and  in  my  re¬ 
membrance  always  will  be. 


[July, 

and  was  in  my  own  room  arranging  plans 
with  the  Brave  Courier,  when  there  came  .a 
modest  little  tap  at  the  door,  which  opened 
on  an  outer  galler)  surrounding  a  court¬ 
yard  ;  and  an  intensely  8hal)by  little  man 
looked  in,  to  inquire  if  the  gentleman  wonid 
have  a  Cicerone  to  sIk)w  the  town.  His 
face  was  so  very  wistful  and  anxious,  in  the 
half  opened  doorway,  and  there  was  so 
much  poverty  exjrressed  in  his  faded  suit 


I  read  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  my  own  room  j  and  little  pinched  hat,  and  in  the  thread- 
ai  the  inn  that  night — of  course,  no  Ihig- 1  bare  worsted  glove  with  which  he  held  it 
lishman  had  ever  read  it  there  before — and! — not  expressed  the  less,  bec.ause  these 
set  out  for  Mantua  next  day  at  sunrise,  re- i  were  evidently  his  genteel  clothes,  hastily 
pealing  to  myself  (in  the  coupe  of  an  omni- j  slipped  on — that  I  would  as  soon  have 
bus,  and  next  to  the  conductor,  who  was:  trodden  on  him,  as  dismissed  him.  I  en- 
readirig  the  Mysteries  of  Paris)  I  gaged  him  on  the  instant,  and  he  stepped 

Tliere  is  no  world  witlii-nt  Verona’s  walls,  j  directly. 

VV'hile  I  finished  the  discussion  in  which 
i  I  was  engaged,  he  stood  beaming  by  him¬ 
self  in  a  corner,  making  a  feint  of  brushing 


But  purgatory,  torture?,  hell  itself. 
lJence-l)aiii.slied  is  hanished  from  the  world, 
Arulvvorhl’s  exile  is  death  - 


whicli  reminded  nte  that  Romeo  was  only  '  my  hat  with  his  arm.  If  his  fee  had  been 
banished  five-and-twenty  miles  after  all,;  as  many  napoleons  as  it  was  francs,  there 
and  rather  disturbed  my  confidence  in  his  j  could  not  have  shot  over  the  twilight  of  his 
energy  and  boldness.  I  shabbiness  such  a  gleam  of  sun,  as  lighted 

\V  as  the  way  to  Mantua  as  beautifid  |  up  the  whole  man,  now  that  he  was  hired, 
in  his  time,  I  wonder!  Did  it  wind  i  “  \Vell  !”  said  I,  when  1  was  ready,  shall 
through  pasture  laud  as  green,  bright  with!  we  go  out  now?” 

the  same  glancing  streams,  and  dotted  with  |  “  If  the  gentleman  pleases.  It  is  a  beau- 

fresh  clumps  of  graceful  trees!  Those  i  tifid  day.  A  little  fresh,  but  charming; 
purple  mountains  lay  on  the  horizon,  then, '  altogether  charming.  'Phe  gentleman  will 
for  certain  ;  and  the  drevsses  of  those  peas-  i  allow  me  to  open  the  door.  This  is  the 
ant  girls,  who  wear  a  great,  knobbed,  sil- j  Inn  Yard.  'Phe  court-yard  of  the  Golden 
ver  j)in  like  an  English  “  life-preserver”  j  Lion  !  The  gentleman  will  please  to  mind 
through  their  hair  behind,  can  hardly  be  !  his  footing  on  the  stairs.” 
much  changed.  The  hopeful  feeling  of  so  j  We  w'cre  now  in  the  street, 
bright  a  morning,  and  so  exquisite  a  sun-i  “This  is  the  street  of  the  Golden  Lion, 
rise,  can  have  been  no  stranger  even  to  an  {This,  the  outside  of  the  Golden  Lion.  The 
exiled  lover’s  breast;  and  Mantua  itself i  interesting  window  up  there,  on  the  first 
must  have  broken  on  him  in  the  prospect,  |  Piazza,  where  the  pane  of  glass  is  broken, 
with  its  towers,  and  walls,  and  water,  pret- 1  is  the  window  of  the  gentleman’s  chamber !” 


ty  much  as  on  a  common-place  and  matri¬ 
monial  omnibus.  He  made  the  same  sharp 
twists  and  turns,  perhaps,  over  two  rumb¬ 
ling  drawbridges;  passed  through  the  like 
long,  covered,  wooden  bridge  ;  and  leaving 
the  marshy  water  behind,  approached  the 
rusty  gate  of  stagnant  Mantua. 

If  ever  a  man  were  suited  to  his  place 
of  residence,  and  his  place  of  residence 
lo  him,  the  leati  Apothecary  and  Man¬ 
tua  came  together  in  a  perfect  fitness 
of  things.  It  may  have  been  more  stirring 
then,  perhaps.  If  so,  the  Apothecary  was 
a  man  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  knew 
what  Mantua  would  be  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fourty-four.  He  fasted  much,  and  that 
assisted  him  in  his  foreknowledge. 

1  put  up  at  the  Hotel  ol  the  Golden  Lion, 


Having  viewed  all  these  remarkable  ob¬ 
jects,  I  inquired  if  there  was  much  to  see 
in  Mantua. 

“Well!  Truly,  no.  Not  much!  So, 
so,”  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders  apol¬ 
ogetically. 

“  Many  churches?” 

“  No.  Nearly  all  suppressed  by  the 
French.” 

“  Monasteries  or  convents?” 

“No.  The  French  again!  Nearly  all 
suppressed  by  Napoleon.” 

“  Much  business?” 

“  Very  little  business.” 

“  Many  strangers ?” 

“Ah  Heaven!” 

I  thought  he  would  have  fainted. 

“Then,  when  we  have  seen  the  two 
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large  churches  yonder,  what  shall  we  do  preference  to  the  discourses  of  Sir  Joshua 
next?”  said  I.  Reynolds. 

lie  looked  up  the  street,  and  down  the  Now  that  we  were  standing  in  the  street, 
street,  and  ruhbed  l»is  chin  timidly ;  and  after  heiuu  thus  iguominiously  escorted  thi- 
then  said,  glancing  in  rny  lace  as  if  a  light  iher,  iny  little  friend  was  plainly  reduced  to 
had  broken  on  his  mind,  yet  with  a  humble  the  “piccolo  giro,”  or  little  circuit  of  the 
appeal  to  my  forbearance  that  was  perfect-  town,  he  had  lonnerly  proposed.  But  my 
ly  irresistible ;  suggestion,  that  we  should  visit  the  Pa- 

“  We  can  take  a  little  turn  about  the  lazzo  'Pe  (of  which  1  had  heard  a  great 
town.  Signore !”  (Si  jmo  far ’un  piccolo  deal,  as  a  strange,  w. Id  place)  imparted  a 
giro  della  ciita.)  new  life  to  him,  and  away  we  went. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  any  thing  but  de-  The  secret  of  the  length  of  Midas'  ears, 
lighted  with  the  proposal,  so  we  set  off  to-  would  have  been  more  extensively  known, 
gether  in  great  good-humor.  In  the  relief  if  that  servant  of  his,  who  whispered  it  to 
of  his  mind,  he  opened  his  heart,  and  gave  the  reeds,  had  lived  in  Mantua,  where  there 
up  as  much  of  Matna  as  a  Cicerone  could,  ire  reeds  and  rushes  enough  to  have  pub- 
“  One  must  eat,”  he  said,  “  but,  bah!  it  lished  it  to  all  the  world.  'The  Palazzo  Te 
was  a  <lnll  place,  without  doubt!”  stands  in  a  swainj),  among  this  sort  of  vege- 

lle  made  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Ba-  tation;  and  is,  indeed,  as  singular  a  place 
silica  of  Santa  Andrea — a  noble  church —  as  I  ever  saw. 

and  of  an  inclosed  portion  of  the  pavement.  Not  for  its  dreariness,  though  it  is  very 
about  whicb  tapers  were  burning,  and  a  dreary.  Nor  for  its  dampness,  though  it  is 
few  people  kneeling,  and  under  w  hich  is  very  damp.  Nor  for  its  desolate  condition, 
said  to  be  jireserved,  the  Sangreal  of  the  though  it  is  as  desolate  and  neglected  as 
old  Romances,  This  church  disposed  of,  house  can  be.  But  chiefly  for  the  uuac- 
and  anotlier  after  it  (the  cathedral  of  San  countable  nightmares  with  which  its  inte- 
Pietro),  we  went  to  the  Museum,  which  rior  has  been  ilecorated  (among  other  sub- 
w’as  shut  up.  “  It  was  all  the  same,”  he  jects  of  more  delicate  execution),  by  Giu- 
said  ;  “  Bah  !  There  was  not  much  inside  !”  lio  Romano.  There  is  a  leering  Giant  over 
Then,  we  went  to  see  the  Piazza  del  a  certain  chimney-piece,  and  there  are  do- 
Diavolo,  built  by  the  Devil  (for  no  particu-  zens  of  Giants  (Titans  warring  with  Jove) 
lar  purpose)  in  a  single  night;  then,  the  on  the  walls  of  another  room,  so  inconceiv- 
Piazza  Virgiliana;  then  the  statue  of  Vir-  ably  ugly  and  grotesque,  that  it  is  marvel- 
gil — our  Poet,  my  little  friend  said,  pluck-  Ions  how  any  man  can  have  imagined  such 
ing  up  a  spirit,  for  the  moment,  and  putting  creatures.  In  the  chamber  in  which  they 
his  hat  a  little  on  one  side.  Then,  we  abound,  these  immsters,  with  swollen  faces 
went  to  a  dismal  sort  of  farm-yard,  by  and  cracked  cheeks,  and  every  kind  of  dis- 
which  a  picture-gallery  was  approached,  tortion  of  look  and  limb,  are  depicted  as 
The  moment  the  gate  of  this  retreat  was  staggering  under  the  weight  of  falling  build- 
opened,  some  five  hundred  geese  came  iugs,  and  being  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins; 
waddling  round  us,  stretching  out  their  upheaving  masses  of  rocks,  and  burying 
necks,  and  clamoring  in  the  most  hideous  themselves  beneath;  vainly  striving  to  sus- 
manner,  as  if  they  w'ere  ejaculating,  “  Oh  !  tain  the  pillars  of  heavy  roofs  that  topple 
here’s  somebody  come  to  see  the  pictures!  down  upon  their  heads;  and,  in  a  word,  un- 
Don’t  go  up!  Don’t  go  up!”  While  we  dergoing  and  doing  every  kind  of  mad  and 
went  up,  they  waited  very  quietly  about  the  demoniacal  destruction.  The  figures  arc 
door,  in  a  crowd,  cackling  to  one  another  immensely  large,  and  exaggerated  to  the 
occn.sionally,  in  a  subdued  tone ;  but  the  in-  utmost  pitch  of  uncouihness;  the  coloring 
stant  we  appeared  again,  their  necks  came  is  harsh  and  disagreeable  ;  and  the  whole 
out  like  telescopes,  and  setting  up  a  great  effect  more  like  (I  should  imagine)  a  vio- 
noise,  which  meant,  I  have nodoiibt, “  What,  lent  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  of  the  spec- 
you  would  go,  w'ould  you!  What  do  you  tator,  than  any  real  picture  set  before  him 
think  of  it!  How  do  you  like  it!”  they  by  the  hand  of  an  artist.  This  apoplectic 
attended  us  to  the  outer  gate,  atid  cast  us  performance  was  shown  by  a  sickly-hK>king 
forth,  derisively,  into  Mantua.  woman,  whose  appearance  w’as  referable,  I 

The  geese  who  saved  the  Capitol,  were,  dare  say,  to  the  bad  air  of  the  marshes  ; 
as  compared  with  these.  Pork  to  the  learned  but  it  was  difficult  to  help  feeling  as  if  she 
Pig.  What  a  gallery  it  was!  I  would  were  too  much  haunted  by  the  Giants,  and 
take  their  opinion  on  a  question  of  art,  in  they  were  frightening  her  to  death,  all 
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alone  in  that  exhanstcd  cistern  of  a  Palace, 
among  the  reeds  and  rushes,  with  the  mists 
hovering  about  outside,  and  stalking  round 
and  round  it  continually. 

Our  walk  through  Mantua  showed  us,  in 
almost  every  street,  some  suppressed 
church  ;  now  used  for  a  warehouse,  now 
for  nothing  at  all ;  all  as  crazy  and  disriian- 
iled  as  they  could  be,  short  of  tumbling 
down  bodily.  The  marshy  town  was  so 
intensely  dull  and  flat,  that  the  dirt  upon  it 
seemed  not  to  have  come  there  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course,  but  to  have  settled  and  mantled 
on  its  surface  as  on  standing  water.  And 
yet  there  were  some  business  dealings  going 
on,  and  some  profits  realizing;  for  there 
were  arcades  full  of  Jews,  where  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  jieople  were  sitting  outside  their 
shops:  contemplating  their  stores  of  stuiTs, 
and  wiMillens,  and  bright  handkerchiefs, 
and  trinkets  :  and  looking,  in  all  respects, 
as  wary  and  business-like,  as  their  brethren 
in  Houndsditch,  London. 

Having  selected  a  Veiturino  from  among 
the  neighboring  Christians,  who  agreed  to 
carry  us  to  Milan  in  two  days  and  a  half, 
and  to  start  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
gates  were  opened,  1  returned  to  the 
Golden  Lion,  and  dined  luxurioiisly  in  my 
own  room,  in  a  narrow  passage  between 
tw'o  bedsteads  :  confronted  by  a  smoky  fire, 
and  backed  up  by  a  chest  of  drawers.  At 
six  o’clock  next  morning,  we  w  ere  jingling 
in  the  dark  through  the  w-et  cold  mist  that 
enshrouded  the  town  ;  and,  before  noon, 
the  driver  (a  native  of  Mantua,  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  or  thereabouts)  began  to  ask 
the  way  to  Milan. 

It  lay  through  Bozzolo :  formerly  a  little 
republic,  and  now  one  of  the  most  deserted 
^nd  poverty-stricken  of  towns;  where  the 
landlord  of  the  miserable  inn  (God  bless 
him  !  it  was  his  weekly  custom)  was  dis¬ 
tributing  infinitesimal  coins  among  a  clam¬ 
orous  herd  of  women  and  children,  whose 
rags  were  fluttering  in  the  wind  and  rain 
outside  his  door,  where  they  were  gathered 
to  receive  his  charity.  It  lay  through  mist, 
and  mud,  and  rain,  and  vines  trained  low 
upon  the  ground,  all  that  day  and  the  next ; 
the  first  sleeping-place  being  Cremona, 
memorable  for  its  dark  brick  churches,  and 
immensely  high  tower,  the  Torrazzo — to 
say  nothing  of  its  violins,  of  which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  produces  none  in  these  degenerate 
days;  and  the  second,  Lodi.  Then  we 
went  on,  through  more  mud,  mist,  and  rain, 
and  marshy  ground  :  and  through  such  a 
fog,  as  Englishmen,  strong  in  the  faith  of 
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their  own  grievances,  are  apt  to  believe  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try  :  until  we  entered  the  paved  streets  of 
Milan. 

The  fog  was  so  dense  here,  that  the  spire 
of  the  far-famed  Cathedral  might  as  well 
have  been  at  Bombay,  for  any  thing  that 
could  be  seen  ol  it  at  that  time.  But  as 
we  halted  t»>  refresh,  for  a  few'  days  then, 
and  returned  to  Milan  again  next  summer, 

I  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
glorious  structure  in  all  its  majesty  and 
beauty. 

All  Christian  homage  to  the  saint  who 
lies  within  it!  There  are  many  good  and 
true  saints  in  the  calendar,  but  San  Carlo 
Borroineo  has — if  I  may  (piote  Mrs.  Prim¬ 
rose  on  such  a  subject — “  my  w  arm  heart.” 
A  charitable  iloctor  to  the  sick,  a  munificent 
friend  to  the  poor,  and  this,  not  in  any  spi¬ 
rit  of  blind  bigotry,  but  as  the  bold  oppo¬ 
nent  of  enormous  abuses  in  the  Romish 
church,  I  honor  his  memory.  I  honor  it 
none  the  less,  because  he  was  nearly  slain 
by  a  priest,  suborned,  by  priests,  to  murder 
him  at  the  altar  :  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
endeavors  to  reform  a  false  and  hypocriti¬ 
cal  brotherh(M)d  of  nnmks.  Heaven  shield 
all  imitators  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  as  it 
shielded  him  1  A  reforming  Pope  would 
need  a  little  shielding,  even  now’. 

The  subterranean  chapel  in  which  the 
body  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  is  preserved,, 
presents  as  striking  and  as  ghastly  a  con¬ 
trast,  perhaps,  as  any  place  can  show.  The 
tapers  which  are  lighted  down  there,  flash 
and  gleam  on  alti-relievi  in  gold  and  silver, 
delicately  wrought  by  skilful  hands,  and 
representing  the  [irincipal  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint.  Jewels,  and  precious  me¬ 
tals,  shine  and  sparkle  on  every  side.  A 
windlass  slowly  removes  the  front  of  the 
altar;  and,  within  it,  in  a  gorgeous  slirine 
of  gold  and  silver,  is  seen,  through  alabas¬ 
ter,  the  shrivelled  mummy  of  a  man  :  the 
pontifical  robes  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
radiant  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies  : 
every  costly  and  magnificent  gem.  'Phe 
shrunken  heap  of  jioor  earth  in  the  midst 
of  this  great  glitter,  is  more  pitiful  than  if 
it  lay  upon  a  dunghill.  'Phere  is  not  a  ray 
of  imprisoneil  light  in  all  the  flash  and  fire 
of  jewels,  but  seems  to  mock  the  dusty 
holes  w  here  eyes  were,  once.  Every  thread 
of  silk  in  the  rich  vestments  seems  only  a 
provision  from  the  worms  that  spin,  for  the 
behoof  of  worms  that  propagate  in  sepul¬ 
chres. 

In  the  old  refectory  of  the  dilapidated 
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Convent  of  Santa  Maria  (idle  Grazie,  is  |  yet  sufficient  to  sustain  it,  as  a  piece  rc- 
the  work  of  art,  perhaps  better  known  than  I  plete  with  interest  anti  dignity, 
any  other  in  the  world  :  the  T.ast  Supper,  |  We  achieved  the  other  sights  of  Milan, 

by  Lconartio  da  Vinci — wiili  a  (ioor  cut  j  in  due  course,  and  a  fine  city  it  is,  though 

tiirottgh  it  hy  tlic  intelligent  Dominican  '  not  so  uumistakealtly  Italian  as  to  possess 
friars,  to  facilitate  liieir  operations  at  din- j  the characteristictpialitiesof  many  townsfar 
ncr  time.  i  less  important  in  themselves.  The  Corso, 

I  am  not  mechanically  actpiainted  with  i  where  the  Milanese  gentry  ride  up  and 
tlie  art  of  painting,  and  have  no  other  |  down  in  carriages,  and  rather  than  not  do 
means  of  judging  of  a  picture  than  as  I  see  i  which,  they  would  half  starve  themselves 
it  reseinhhng  and  refining  upon  nature,  and  ■  at  home,  is  a  most  noble  public  promenade, 
presenting  graceful  combinations  of  forms  ^  shaded  by  long  avenues  of  trees.  In  the 
and  colors.  1  am,  therefore,  no  authority  '  splendid  tlieatre  of  La  Scala,  there  was  a 
whatever,  in  reference  to  the  “  toucli  ”  of  •  ballet  of  action  performed  after  the  opera, 

tliis  or  that  master  ;  thougli  I  know  very  I  under  the  title  of  Prometheus  :  in  the  be- 

well  (as  any  body  may  who  cliooses  to :  ginning  of  which,  some  hundred  or  two 
think  about  the  matter)  that  few  very  great ;  men  and  women  represented  our  mortal 
masters  can  po.ssibly  have  painted,  in  the  '  race  before  the  refinements  of  the  arts  and 
co'iipass  of  their  lives,  one  half  of  the  pic- |  sciences,  and  loves  and  graces,  came  on 
tures  that  bear  their  names,  and  that  are  I  earth  to  soften  them.  I  never  saw  any 
recognized  by  many  aspirants  to  a  reputa- !  thing  more  eficctive.  Generally  speaking 
tion  for  taste,  as  undoubted  originals.  But  |  the  pantomimic  action  of  the  Italians  is 
this,  by  tiie  way.  Of  the  Last  Supper,  I  |  more  remarkable  for  its  sudden  and  impetu- 
woiild  simply  observe,  that  in  its  beautiful  ,  ouscharacler  than  foritsdelicateexpression  ; 
composition  and  arrangement,  there  it  is, '  but,  in  tliis  case,  the  drooping  monotony  ; 
at  Milan,  a  wonderful  picture;  and  that, '  the  weary,  miseraiile,  listless,  moping  life; 
in  its  original  coloring,  or  in  its  original  1  the  sordid  passions  and  desires  of  human 
expression  of  any  single  face  or  feature, '  creatures,  destitute  of  those  elevating  in- 
there  it  is  not.  Apart  from  the  damage  ,  lluencesto  which  we  owe  so  much,  and  to 
it  has  sustained  from  damp,  decay,  and  !  whose  promoters  we  render  so  little :  were 
neglect,  it  has  been  (as  Barry  shows)  so  ■  expressed  in  a  manner  really  powerful  and 
retouched  upon,  and  repainted,  and  that  so  ;  alfecting.  I  should  have  thought  it  almost 
clumsily,  that  many  of  the  heads  are,  now,  impossible  to  present  such  an  idea  so 
positive  deformities,  with  patches  of  paint  strongly  on  the  stage,  without  the  aid  of 
and  plaster  sticking  upon  them  like  wens,  sjieech. 

and  utterly  distorting  the  expression.!  Milan  soon  lay  behind  us,  at  five  o’clock 
Where  the  original  artist  set  that  impiesscd  i  in  the  morning;  and  before  the  golden  sta- 
his  genius  on  a  face,  which,  almost  in  a  line  tue  on  the  summit  of  the  catliedral  spire 
or  touch,  separated  him  from  meaner  j  was  h)st  in  the  blue  sky,  the  Alps,  stupen- 
painters  and  made  him  what  he  was,  sue-  (hmsiy  confused  in  lofty  peaks  and  ridges, 
ceeding  bunglers,  filling  up,  or  painting  |  clouds  and  snow',  w’ere  towering  in  our 
across  seams  and  cracks,  have  been  (piitetpath. 

unable  to  imitate  his  hand  ;  and  putting  in  [  Still,  we  continued  to  advance  towards 


clouds  and  snow',  w'ere  towering  in  our 
path. 

Still,  we  continued  to  advance  towards 


some  scowls,  or  frowns,  or  wrinkles,  of  them  until  nightfall  ;  and,  all  day  long,  the 
their  own,  have  botched  and  spoiled  the  j  mountain  tops  presented  strangely  shifting 
w'ork.  This  is  so  well  established  as  a  !  shapes,  as  the  road  displayed  them  in  difler- 
historical  fact,  that  I  should  not  repeat  it,  1  ent  points  of  view.  The  beautiful  day 
at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  but  for  having  |  w'as  just  declining,  when  we  came  upon  the 
observed  an  English  gentleman  before  the  |  Lago  Maggiore,  with  its  lovely  islands, 
picture,  who  was  at  great  pains  to  fall  into  For  however  fanciful  and  fantastic  the 


what  I  may  describe  as  mild  convulsions, 
at  certain  minute  details  of  expression 
which  are  not  left  in  it.  Whereas,  it  would 
be  comfortable  and  rational  for  travellers 
and  critics  to  arrive  at  a  general  under¬ 
standing  that  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  a 


Isola  Bella  may  be,  and  is,  it  still  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  Any  thing  s[)ringing  out  of  that  blue 
water,  with  that  scenery  around  it,  must 
be. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night  when  we  got 
to  Domo  d’Ossola,  at  the  fimt  of  the  Pass 


work  of  extraordinary  merit,  once  :  when,  of  the  Simplon.  But  as  the  moon  was 
with  .so  few  of  its  original  beauties  remain-  shining  brightly,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud 
ing,  the  grandeur  of  the  general  design  is  in  the  starlit  sky,  it  was  no  time  for  going 
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to  l>e«l,  or  goinfT  any  where  but  on.  So,  we 
got  a  little  carriage,  after  some  delay,  and 
beiraii  the  ascent. 

It  was  late  in  November  ;  and  the  snow 
lying  four  or  five  feet  thick  in  the  beaten  road 
on  the  summit  (in  other  parts  the  new  drift 
was  already  deep),  the  air  was  piercing 
cohl.  But  the  serenity  of  theniglit,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  road,  witit  its  impenetrable 
shinlows,  and  deep  glooms,  and  its  sudden 
turns  info  the  shining  of  the  moon,  and  its 
incessant  roar  (»f  falling  water,  rendered 
the  journey  more  and  more  sublime  at  every 
step. 

Soon  leaving  the  calm  Italiati  villages 
below  ns,  sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  the* 
road  began  to  wind  among  dark  trees,  j 
and  after  a  time  emerged  u|)on  a  barer  re- | 
gion,  very  steep  and  toilsome,  where  thei 
moon  shone  bright  and  high.  By  degrees, 
the  roar  of  water  grew  hvuder  :  and  the 
stupendous  track,  after  crossing  tlie  torrent  1 
by  a  bridge,  struck  in  between  two  massive' 
perpendicular  walls  of  rock  that  rjuite  shut  l 
out  the  inoonlight,  and  «mly  left  a  few  stars  j 
shining  in  the  narrow  strip  of  sky  above. 
Then,  even  this  was  lost,  in  the  thick  dark- 
nessof  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  through  which 
the  way  was  pierced  ;  the  terrible  cataract 
thundering  and  roaring  close  below  it,  and 
its  foam  and  spray  hanging,  in  a  mist,  about 
the  entrance.  Emerging  from  this  cave, 
and  coming  again  into  the  moonlight,  and 
across  a  dizzy  bridge,  it  crept  and  twisted 
upward,  tlirough  the  Gorge  of  Gondo,  sav¬ 
age  and  grand  beyond  description,  with 
smooth-fronted  precipices,  rising  up  on 
either  hand,  and  almost  meeting  overhead. 
Thus  we  went,  climbing  on  our  rugged 
way,  higher  and  higher,  all  night,  without 
a  moment’s  weariness ;  lost  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  black  rocks,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  heights  and  depths,  the  fields  of 
smooth  snow  lying  in  the  clefts  and  hollows, 
and  the  fierce  torrents  thundering  headlong 
down  the  deep  abyss. 

Towards  daybreak  we  came  among  the 
snow,  where  a  keen  wind  was  blowing 
fiercely.  Having,  with  some  trouble, 
awakened  the  inmates  of  a  wooden  house 
in  this  solitude,  round  which  the  wind  was 
howling  dismally,  catching  up  the  snow  in 
wreaths  and  hurling  it  away  ;  we  got  some 
breakfast  in  a  room  built  of  rough  timbers, 
but  well  warmed  by  a  stove,  and  well  con¬ 
trived  (as  it  had  need  to  be)  for  keeping 
out  the  bitter  storms.  A  sleilge  being  then 
made  ready,  and  four  horses  harnessed  to 
it,  we  went  ploughing  through  the  snow\ 
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Still  upward,  but  now  in  the  cold  light  of 
morning,  and  with  the  great  white  desert 
on  which'we  travelled,  plain  and  clear. 

AV’e  were  well  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain:  and  had  before  us  the  rude 
cross  of  wood,  denoting  its  greatest  alti¬ 
tude  above  the  sea:  when  the  light  of  the 
rising  sun  struck,  all  at  once,  upon  the 
waste  of  snow,  and  turned  it  a  deep  red. 
The  lonely  grandeur  of  the  scene  was 
then  at  its  height. 

As  we  went  sledging  on,  there  came  out 
of  the  Hospice  founded  by  Napoleon,  a 
gronj)  of  Peasant  travellers,  with  slaves  and 
kna|)sacks,  who  had  rested  there  last  night, 
attended  by  a  Monk  or  two,  their  hospita¬ 
ble  entertainers,  trudging  slowly  forward 
with  them,  for  company’s  sake.  It  was 
pleasant  to  give  them  good  morning,  and 
pietly,  looking  back  a  long  way  after  tluin, 
to  see  them  looking  back  at  ns,  and  hesita¬ 
ting  presently,  when  one  of  our  horses 
stnmbleil  and  fell,  whether  or  no  they 
should  return  and  help  us.  But  he  was 
I  sot)n  up  again,  with  the  assi.stance  of  a 
rough  wagoner  whose  team  had  stuck  fast 
there  too;  and  when  we  had  helped  him 
out  of  his  difficulty,  in  return,  we  left  him 
slowly  |)loughing  his  way  towards  them, 
and  went  softly  and  swiftly  forward,  on  the 
brink  of  a  steep  precipice,  among  the 
mountain  pines. 

'J'aking  to  our  wheels  again,  soon  after¬ 
wards,  we  began  rapidly  to  descend  ;  pass¬ 
ing  under  everlasting  glaciers,  by  means  of 
arched  galleries,  hung  with  clusters  of 
dropping  icicles ;  under  and  over  foaming 
waterfalls ;  near  places  of  refuge,  and  gal¬ 
leries  of  shelter  against  sudden  danger  ; 
through  caverns,  over  whose  arched  roofs 
the  avalanches  slide,  in  spring,  and  bury 
themselves  in  the  unknown  gulf  beneath. 
Down,  over  lofty  bridges,  and  through  hor¬ 
rible  ravines  :  a  little  shifting  speck  in  the 
vast  desolation  of  ice  and  snow,  and  mon¬ 
strous  granite  rocks  :  down  through  the 
deep  Gorge  of  the  Saltine,  and  deafened 
by  the  torrent  plunging  madly  down, 
among  the  riven  blocks  of  rock,  into  the 
level  country  far  below.  Gradually  down, 
by  zig-zag  roads,  lying  between  an  upward 
and  a  downward  precipice,  into  warmer 
weather,  calmer  air,  and  softer  scenery, 
until  there  lay  before  us,  glittering  like 
gold  or  silver  in  the  thaw  and  sunshine,  the 
metal-covered,  red,  green,  yellow,  domes 
and  church-spires  of  a  Swiss  town. 

The  business  of  these  recollections  being 
with  Italy,  and  my  business,  consequently. 
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beinir  to  scamper  back  thither  as  fast  as 
possible,  I  will  not  recall  (though  I  am 
sorely  tempted)  how  tlie  Swiss  villages, 
clustered  at  the  feet  of  Giant  mountains, 
looked  like  playthings  ;  or  how  confusedly 
the  houses  were  heaped  and  piled  together ; 
or  how  there  were  very  narrow  streets  to 
sliut  the  howling  winds  out  in  the  winter 
time;  and  broken  bridges,  which  the  im¬ 
petuous  torrents  suddenly  released  in 
spring,  had  swept  away.  Or  how  there 
were  peasant  women  here,  with  great 
round  fur  caps;  looking,  when  they  peeped 
out  of  casements  and  only  their  heacls  were 
seen,  like  a  pc^pulation  of  Sword-bearers 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  or  how 
the  town  of  Vevay,  lying  on  the  smooth 
lake  of  Geneva,  was  beautiful  to  see;  or 
how  the  statue  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  street 


ingenious  evolutions  ;  and,  among  them,  a 
huge  puppet-cock,  jierched  on  the  top, 
crowed  twelve  times  loud  and  clear.  Or 
how  it  was  wonderful  to  see  this  cock  at 
great  pains  to  clap  its  wings,  and  strain  its 
throat  ;  but  obviously  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  its  own  voice,  which  was 
deep  within  the  clock,  a  long  way  down. 

Or  how  the  road  to  Paris,  was  one  sea  of 
mud  ;  and  thence  to  the  coast,  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  for  a  hard  frost.  Or  how  the  dills  of 
Dover  were  a  pleasant  sight,  and  England 
was  so  wonderfully  neat — tliough  dark,  and 
lacking  color  on  a  winter’s  day,  it  must  be 
conceded. 

Or  how,  a  few  days  afterwards,  it  was 
cool,  re-crossing  the  channel,  with  ice  upon 
the  decks,  and  snow  lying  pretty  deep  in 
Prance.  Or  how  the  Malle  Poste  scram¬ 


at  Fribourg,  grasps  the  largest  key  that  j 
ever  was  beheld  ;  t)r  liow  Fribourji  is  il- ' 
lustrious  lor  its  two  suspension  bridges,  i 
and  its  grand  cathedral  oruan.  I 

Or  how,  between  that  town  and  Buie, 
the  road  meandered  among  thriving  villages 
of  wooden  cottages  with  overhansiiiif 
thatched  roofs,  and  low  protruding  windows, 
glazed  with  small  round  panes  of  glass  like 
crown-pieces  ;  or  how,  in  every  little  Swiss 
homestead,  with  its  cart  or  wagon  carefully 
stowed  away  beside  the  house,  its  little  gar¬ 
den,  stock  of  poultry,  and  groups  of  red- 
cheeked  children,  there  was  an  air  of  com¬ 
fort,  very  new  and  very  pleasant  after  Italy  ; 
or  how  the  dresses  of  the  women  changed 
again,  and  there  were  no  more  sword-bearers  ! 
to  be  seen  ;  and  fair  white  stomachers,  and  j 
great  black,  fan-shaped,  gauzy-looking  j 
caps,  prevailed  instead.  1 

Or  how  the  country  by  the  Juramoun-  j 
tains,  sprinkled  with  snow,  and  lighted  by  ' 
the  moon,  and  musical  with  falling  water, 
was  delightful  ;  or  how',  below  the  windows 
of  the  great  hotel  of  the  Three  Kings  ofl 
Bale,  the  swollen  Rhine  ran  fast  and  green  ;  j 
or  how,  at  Strasbourg,  it  was  quite  as  fast  j 
but  not  as  green  ;  and  was  said  to  be  foggy  ! 
lower  down  :  and,  at  that  late  time  of  the  I 
year,  was  a  far  less  certain  means  of  pro-  j 
gress,  than  the  highway  road  to  Paris. 

Or  how  Strasbourg  itself,  in  its  nnagnifi- j 
cent  old  Gothic  Cathedral,  and  its  ancient! 


bled  thri)ugh  tlie  snow,  headlong,  drawn  in 
the  hilly  parts  by  any  number  of  stout 
horses  at  a  canter  ;  or  how  there  were,  out¬ 
side  the  Post-ollice  Yard  in  Paris,  before 
daybreak,  extraordinary  adventurers  in 
heaps  of  rags,  groping  in  the  snowy  streets 
with  little  rakes,  in  search  ofoilds  and  ends. 

Or  how,  between  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
the  snow  being  then  exceeding  deep,  a  thaw 
came  on,  and  the  mail  waded  rjither  than 
rolled  for  the  next  three  hundred  miles  or 
so ;  breaking  springs  on  Sunday  nights, 
and  putting  out  its  two  passengers  to  warm 
and  refresh  themselves  pending  the  repairs, 
in  miserable  billiard-rooms,  where  hairy 
company,  collected  about  stoves,  were 
playing  cards ;  the  cards  being  very  like 
themselves — extremely  limp  and  dirty. 

Or  how  there  was  detention  at  Marseilles 
from  stress  of  weather  ;  and  steamers  were 
advertised  to  go,  which  did  not  go;  or  how 
the  good  Steam-packet  Charlemagne  at 
length  put  out,  and  met  with  such  weather 
that  now  she  threatened  to  run  into  Toulon, 
and  now  into  Nice,  but,  the  wind  moderat¬ 
ing,  did  neither,  but  ran  on  into  Genoa  har¬ 
bor  instead,  where  the  familiar  Bells  rang 
sweetly  in  my  ear.  Or  how  there  was  a 
travelling  party  on  board,  of  whom  one 
member  was  very  ill  in  the  cabin  next  to 
mine,  and  being  ill  wus  cross,  and  there¬ 
fore  declined  to  give  up  the  Dictionary, 
which  he  kept  under  his  pillow ;  thereby 


houses  with  their  peaked  roofs  and  gables,  j  obliging  his  conjpanions  to  come  down  to 
made  a  little  gallery  of  quaint  and  interest-  him,  constantly,  to  ask  what  was  the 
ing  views;  or  how  a  crowd  was  gathered  Italian  for  a  lump  of  sugar — a  glass  of 
inside  the  cathedral  at  noon,  to  see  the  fa-  brandy  and  water — what’s  o’clock?  and  so 
nions  mechanical  clock  in  motion,  striking  forth;  which  he  always  insisted  on  looking 
twelve.  How,  when  it  struck  twelve,  a  out,  with  his  own  sea-sick  eyes,  declining 
whole  army  of  puppets  went  through  many  to  intrust  the  book  to  any  man  alive. 
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Like  Grumio,  I  might  have  told  you,  in 
detail,  all  this  and  sofuething  more — but  to 
as  little  purpose — were  1  not  deterred  by 
the  remembrance  that  mv*business  is  with 
Italy.  Therefore,  like  Giu  mio’s  story,  it 
“  shall  die  in  oblivion.” 


Fron>  Fnizer’i!  Magiiziiir. 

THE  CH.\MBER  OF  IHE  BELL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  events  which  we  are  about  to  re¬ 
late  occurred  in  a  small  and  obscure  Ger¬ 
man  town,  which,  for  our  own  convenience, 
we  will  designate  Nienburg.  Who,  in  the 
presentday,  is  unacquainted  with  the  general 
outline  of  the  petty  towns  of  the  “  Father¬ 
land  ?”  Sullice  it,  that  Nienburg  formed 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  showed  its 
narrow  streets  of  tall,  many-oabled,  and 
picturesque-looking  houses,  its  dark,  mys¬ 
terious  churches,  its  long  lines  of  convent 
walls,  its  close  and  irregular-shaped  places^ 
and  its  motley  population  of  peasants, 
monks,  soldiers,  bcfriiinrs,  and  beggars. 
As  regarded  its  geography,  it  was  seated  at 
the  base  of  one  of  two  conical  hills  ;  that 
immediately  in  its  rear  being  cultivated  to 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  height,  and  planted 
on  the  southern  side  with  vines,  while  the 
more  lofty  and  more  di.'stant  eminence  was 
crowned  by  the  mouldering  remains  of 
what  had  evidently  once  been  a  formidable 
stronghold.  Upon  this  rock  no  trace  of 
vegetation  could  be  detected  ;  all  was  arid, 
bleak,  and  desolate  ;  the  crude  and  ahnq)t 
outline  of  the  height  being  broken  in  many 
places  by  the  remains  of  cyclopean  nmson- 
ry,  indicating  the  extent  and  direction  of 
the  outworks,  which,  on  the  more  accessi¬ 
ble  sides  of  the  acclivity,  descended  almost 
to  the  valley.  Portions  of  now  mouldering 
towers,  blending  their  hoary  tints  with  that 
of  the  stones  on  which  they  had  been  seat¬ 
ed  for  cetituries,  alTorded  shelter  to  the  foul 
birds  of  carnage  and  darkness,  whose  shrill 
screams  and  hoarse  hotuings  swelled  ajid 
quivered  upon  the  night-wind,  like  the 
wailings  of  the  dead  over  the  ruins  of  their 
former  pride.  The  valley  or  gorge  between 
the  two  hills  was  scarcely  more  cheerful 
than  the  castled  height  which  frowned 
above  it,  for  it  was  occupied  throughout  it‘5 
whole  extent  with  graves;  save  that,  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  shadow  of  the  eminence 
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last  described,  stood  a  low  and  small  erec¬ 
tion  of  stone,  parted  by  this  city  of  the 
dead  from  the  living  town  of  Nienbnrg ; 
which,  cut  off  by  an  angle  of  its  own  vine- 
clad  eminence  from  all  view  of  this  dreary 
necropolis,  was  further  enlivened  hy  a  cheer- 
}  fill  stream,  which  swept  swiftly  and  smil¬ 
ingly  at  its  foot,  hurrying  to  cast  its  pure 
and  sparkling  waters  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Hhine.  A  few  light  craft,  moored  along 
the  shore,  heaved  lazily  upon  the  current, 

1  and  the  nets  of  the  fishers  spread  upon  the 
bank  sufficiently  denoted  the  uses  of  the 
little  fleet. 

Beyond  the  town,  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  rinns,  spread  one  of  those  fine 
old  forests  to  which  Germany  is  indebted 
for  so  much  of  her  prosperity  and  so  many 
of  her  superstitions  ;  and  where  the  warm 
sun  and  the  flying  clouds  produced  the 
most  fantastic  effects,  as  they  grappled  for 
power  above  the  stern  old  trees,  spread  over 
the  rarely  occurring  glades,  or  succeeded 
each  other  upon  the  dancing  leaves.  The 
blast  which  had  howled  its  defiance  over 
the  neighboring  ruins,  where  it  beat  freely 
against  the  sharp  rock  and  the  rigid  ma¬ 
sonry,  look  another  and  a  w’ilder  tone  as 
it  penetrated  into  the  mystic  depths  of  the 
dark  wood,  or  forced  its  way  through  the 
living  network  of  the  sw'inging  branches. 
None  ventured  there  at  nightfall  ;  the  goat¬ 
herd  drove  home  his  flock,  the  woodsman 
laid  by  his  axe,  ami  the  benighted  fowler 
hastened  to  escape  into  the  open  country, 
without  venturing  to  cast  one  glance  behind 
uj)on  the  scenes  of  his  day’s  sport. 

I  Such  was  the  position  of  the  little  tow’n, 

!  to  some  of  whose  inhabitants  we  are  about 
to  introduce  our  readers.  It  was  evening, 
and  a  bright  moon  was  paving  the  river 
with  flakes  of  silver,  which  looked  like  the 
armor  of  some  water-giant,  beneath  which 
his  huge  frame  was  ipiivering  with  desire 
to  visit  the  tranquil  earth  that  slept  so 
peacefully  beside  him.  'J'he  breeze  was 
sighing  through  the  vines,  and  heaving  aside 
their  large  glossy  leaves  and  delicate  ten¬ 
drils  ;  the  laughter  of  childrf'u  and  the 
voices  of  women  might  be  he  ird  at  inter¬ 
vals;  and  here  and  there,  u|)on  the  bosom 
of  the  stream,  resteil  a  bright  red  glare 
which  was  reflected  upon  the  trembling 
current.  The  fishermen  were  busy,  plying 
their  trade  by  torchlight. 

Upon  the  very  verge  of  the  town  stood  a 
house,  separated  from  the  street  by  a  high 
wall  inclosing  a  spacious  garden,  laid  out 
with  scrupulous  care  and  almost  painful 
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formality.  Flowers  of  every  scent,  and  <4' 
every  color,  blossomed  in  minute  patche.** 
of  the  most  grotesque  and  varied  shapes; 
trim-cut  hedges  of  yew,  with  their  outline 
broken  at  interv  als  by  strange  uncouth  fig-  j 
ures,  clipped  into  deformity  from  the  samej  which  we  are  describing  her,  she  was  buried 
material;  monstrous  statutes  of  discolored 
stone,  and  of  proportions  which  defied  cri¬ 
ticism,  mounted  upon  square  pedestals; 
basins,  fringed  with  water-plants  and  peo¬ 
pled  with  gold-fish  ;  and  paths,  smoothly 


hands  and  arms  faultless.  Her  face  wore 
a  pained  exjiression,  as  though  the  sorrows 
which  had  passed  over  her  had  never  been 
forgotten,  and  as  though  she  did  not  yet  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  over.  At  the  moment  in 


in  deep  and  evi'lently  painful  thought :  even 
her  knitting,  that  everlasting  resource  of  a 
German  woman,  was  thrown  aside,  and  she 
sat  with  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom, 
and  her  head  bowed  down,  as  though  her 
and  brightly  gravelled,  formed  the  matericl^^  retlections  were  too  heavy  a  burden  for  her 
of  this  jileasance  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  ■  to  support  upright.  Her  brows  were  knit 
stood  the  house,  with  its  tall  gable  turned  |  together,  and  her  thin  lips  compressed, 
towards  the  street,  the  heavy  beams  of  its  j  while  she  beat  upon  the  floor  with  her  foot 
roof  carved  at  the  extremities  into  whimsi-!  rapidly  and  feverishly,  as  if  in  this  monoto- 
cal  finials,  and  its  leaden  gyrgoyles  grin- j  nous  movement  she  found  vent  for  the  feel¬ 


ing  by  which  she  was  oppressed. 

She  was  still  in  this  attitude  when  the 
door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  she  hastily 
roused  herself,  and  resumed  the  abandoned 
was !  knitting. 

The  intruder 


ning  like  an  assemblage  of  demon  heads, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  slender  cupola 
which  supported  the  vane. 

Nor  did  the  appearance  of  the  mansion 
within  belie  its  outward  promise.  It 
spacious  and  cleanly.  No  accessory  to  1  The  intruder  was  a  fine  strongly-built 
comfort  was  wanting.  The  high-backed  man,  some  five  years  her  junior,  and  it  was 
chairs,  v^hose  carving  was  terminated  by  a  easy  to  decide  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
rude  representation  of  the  family  crest,  i  nearly  related ;  there  were  the  same  thick 
were  well  cushioned.  There  was  a  soft  |  continuous  brows,  the  same  stern  expres- 
carpet  on  the  centre  of  the  lloor  ;  family  i  sion  about  the  mouth,  the  same  high  fore¬ 
portraits  were  pannelled  into  the  walls  ;  and  1  head  surmounted  by  masses  of  rich  brown 
the  doors  and  windows  were  screened  by  j  hair,  the  same  majestic  carriage  of  the 
heavy  draperies  of  fringed  damask.  Every  J  head  ;  but  all  these  features  which,  in  the 
thing  bore  the  stamp  of  extreme  care  and  !  case  of  the  femrde,  produced  an  effect  al- 
scrupulous  management.  There  were  birds  j  most  repelling,  made  of  the  man  a  noble 
and  flowers  upon  a  table,  which  stood  with- j  specimen  of  masculine  beauty.  Neverthe- 
in  the  deep  bay  of  an  immense  window  I  less,  it  was  a  fearful  beauty,  and  wore  the 
looking  upon  the  garden  from  the  apart- :  brightness  of  the  lurid  vapor  which  veils 
ment  where  our  story  is  to  begin  ;  and  upon!  the  summer  thunder.  There  was  a  light 
a  second,  drawn  near  to  the  porcelain  stove,  |  in  his  large  brown  eyes  which,  even  in  his 
which  occupied  an  angle  of  the  room,  were  j  calmest  moments,  betrayed  the  fiery  spirit 


placed  a  lamp,  some  female  working  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  Berlin  wool,  colored  silks, 
and  a  hait-knitied  stocking;  a  few  books, 
and  some  fishing  apparati.s. 

On  one  side  of  the  stove  sat  a  female,  of 
about  five-and-lhirly  years  old.  She  was 
comely  but  not  handsome  ;  her  eyes  were 
fine  and  clear,  but  the  dark  brows  by  which  j 
they  were  overhung  almost  met  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  forming  tliat  waving  line  beneath  the 
forehead  so  prized  by  tlic  inodern  Greeks, 
but  which  gives  such  a  harshness  to  the  !  patiently.  “  During  our  mother’s  life  1  was 


that  slept  within,  and  a  scorn  in  the  curve 
of  his  thin  lips  wliich  gave  a  bitterness  to 
their  harshness. 

“  You  are  late,  Elric,”  said  the  lady  ;  ‘‘the 
supper  has  been  served  for  the  last  hour.*' 

“  1  have  been  in  the  forest,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  ”  and  took  no  heed  of  time.” 

“  During  our  mother’s  life - ”  com¬ 

menced  the  watcher. 

“  I  know  what  you  are  about  to  say, 
Stephanie,”  intcrjiosed  the  young  man,  im- 


comjielled  to  a  rigid  punctuality  ;  now,  1  am 
my  own  master,  and  have  to  answer  to  no 
one  for  an  hour’s  delay.” 

“  Could  1  only  be  assured  that  you  were 

waiulering  there  alone - ”  murmured  the 

lady. 

“  Hark  you,  grafine,”  said  Elric,  turning 
her  teeth  were  beautiful,  and  her  |  his  flashing  eyes  full  upon  her,  as  he  twist- 


countenance.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
terseness  and  decision  about  the  lines  of 
her  mouth  which  accorded  well  with  those 
dark  brows  ;  and  her  head  w’as  seated  upon 
her  shoulders  with  a  majesty  which  would 
have  become  an  empress.  Her  complexion 
was  perfectly  fair,  but  its  freshness  was 
gone 
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ed  tightly  about  his  fingers  a  trout-line 
which  he  had  caught  up  from  the  table  ; 

“  I  have  already  warned  you  that  I  will 
hear  no  more  upon  this  subject.  Do  I 
ever  thwart  your  wishes?  Do  I  ever  con- 
trol  your  amusements  ?  Do  I  ever  <lictate 
i^jj^your  aflfections?  You  may  marry,  if  you 
will,  the  veriest  boor  in  Nienburt;:  your 
destiny  will  be  of  your  own  seeking,  and 
you  are  old  enough  to  exert  your  free-will ; 
but  I  w'ill  be  equally  unfettered.  1  respect¬ 
ed  the  prejudices  of  my  mother,  because 
she  was  my  mother  ;  but  I  will  brook  no 
more  womanly  dictation.  Be  w'arned  in 
time.” 

”  The  daughter  of  a  fisherman !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  lady,  scornfully,  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his. 

The  young  count  sprang  a  pace  towards 
her,  with  a  red  spot  burning  upon  either 
cheek  ;  but  he  instantly  checked  himself, 
and  said,  with  a  laugh  of  bitter  scorn, 
“  Even  so,  my  lady  countess,  the  daughter 
of  a  fisherman  ;  and  you  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  subtle  essence  which  men  call 
mind  can  be  diffused  through  the  being  of 
a  fisher’s  daughter  as  freely  and  fully  as 
though  that  of  a  landgrave’s  heiress;  that 
the  sublime - ” 

“Supper  waits,  Herr  Graf,”  said  his  sis¬ 
ter,  rising  haughtily  from  her  scat,  and 
leading  the  way  to  an  inner  apartment. 

The  meal  passed  in  silt-nce.  'J’he  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  servants  prevented  any  allusion 
to  the  subject  which  occupied  the  minds  ot 
both,  and  neither  was  willing  to  make  an 
effort  to  banish  it.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is,  therefore,  scarcely  surjirising 
that  on  their  return  to  the  drawing-room 
the  brother  and  sister  at  once  recurred  tti 
th.e  obnoxious  theme. 

It  is,  however,  time  that  we  should  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  reader  the  position  of  the  no¬ 
ble  orphans.  Count  Elric  Konigstein  was 
tlie  Iasi  representative  of  a  proud  and  an¬ 
cient  family,  which,  originally  both  power¬ 
ful  a*id  wealthy,  had  become  impoverished 
by  the  loyalty  and  improvidence  of  its 
chiefs,  and,  as  a  natural  coiisequenci',  had 
lost  its  inlluence  with  its  riches,  iicsdunkt 
halti  n  (lie  rVeuiulsrliaJ't  warm  had  Ibr  gen¬ 
erations  been  the  motto  ol'  their  race;  and 
they  had  so  long  been  distinguish.ed  for  an 
open  hand  and  an  ungrudging  generosity, 
that  at  length  they  found  themselves  with 
nothing  more  to  give. 

"J'he  Thiriy  Years’  War  had  cost  Count 
Elric  the  small  remains  of  the  family  irea 
sure  and  the  life  of  his  father;  and  he 


found  himself,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  with,  for  all  patri¬ 
mony,  the  house  at  Nienburg,  a  small  es¬ 
tate  in  the  neighborhood,  and  tiie  moiety  of 
her  jointure,  scrupulously  divided  between 
himself  and  his  sister  at  the  death  of  their 
last  parent.  The  young  man,  like  all  the 
other  males  of  his  race,  panted  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  life;  but  the  old  Countess  von  Konig¬ 
stein  positively  negatived  his  inclination. 
He  was  the  last  hope  of  the  family  ;  and  as 
she  looked  upon  the  noble  promise  of  his 
magnificent  person,  she  had  proud  dreams 
of  tlie  total  restoration  of  their  house  by  his 
alliance  with  some  high-born  and  wealthy 
heiress. 

Meanwhile,  the  high-spirited  Elric  led 
i  what  was,  for  him,  a  life  of  slow'  torture. 
Denied  the  education  suited  to  his  rank  by 
the  utter  inability  of  the  countess  to  meet 
the  expense  of  one  of  the  universities,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a 
priest  attached  to  the  principal  church  of 
Nienburg,  and  soon  mastered  the  very  lim¬ 
ited  stock  of  erudition  which  was  boasted 
by  the  good  father,  while  bis  hours  at  home 
were  even  more  heavy  and  unprofitable. 
Disappointed  in  her  ambition, crijipied  in  her 
means,  and  soured  by  her  trials,  the  widow- 
e<l  countess,  weak  in  mind  and  tyrannical 
by  nature,  expended  upon  trifles  tbe  energy 
and  order  which  were  better  suited  to  mat¬ 
ters  (.f  importance.  Her  jileasure  ground 
w  as  typical  of  her  whole  life.  She  ha<l  not 
one  enlarged  idea ;  not  one  great  percep- 
litMi  ;  but  pressed  her  iron  rod  upon  rushes 
and  weeds.  All  was  monotony  and  suli- 
missiveness  in  the  <dd  mansion  ;  and  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  an  under-current 
of  lassitude  and  disgust  soon  destroyed  the 
beautiful  unity  of  nature  which  is  so  bless¬ 
ed  an  attribute  of  the  young.  Father  Kber- 
hard  preached  obedience  to  the  revolting 
spirit  of  the  youth,  and  he  obeyed  in  so  far 
as  by  word  and  action  he  could  ildlovv  the 
counsel  he  received,  but  in  the  depths  of 
his  .‘jpirit  he  rebelled.  No  word  of  en- 
cniiragement,  no  sentence  of  endearment, 
ever  e.-^caped  the  pinched  lips  of  the  coun- 
tiss.  Like  many  other  weak  persons,  she 
believed  that  dignity  consisted  in  an  ab¬ 
sence  t)f  all  concession,  ainl  gratified  her 
vanity  by  adopting  as  her  creed  that  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  rebuke  should  satisfy  all  around 
her,  but  that  none  should  venture  to  presume 
upon  her  indulgence. 

Ill  this  dreary  way  did  she  fritter  away 
her  age,  but  the  evil  did  not  end  there  ;  for 
she  wasted  along  with  it  the  fresh  youth 
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and  pure  spirits  of  her  children,  already  hour,  beyond  her  mother’s  presence ;  and, 
sufTiciently  unfortunate  from  their  excep-  careless  of  herself,  she  had  necessarily  fi»l- 
tionahle  position.  In  her  daughter  she  lowed  the  monotoiums  routine  of  her  home 
found  a  docile  pupil ;  nor  did  Stephanie  duties,  until  she  had  ceased  to  see  to  how 
resist,  even  when  her  mother  dashed  the  poor  and  pitiful  a  result  the  majority  of 
cup  of  happiness  from  her  lips  by  refusing  them  led.  The  spring  of  her  life — if  such 
her  consent  to  a  marriage  which  would  a  life  can  be  said  ever  to  have  had  a 
have  crowned  her  dearest  hopes.  The  spring — was  over  ;  the  little  vanities  of  her 
suitor,  unexceptionable  as  he  was  in  point  sex  had  ceased  to  occupy  her;  and  she 
of  character,  income,  and  disposition,  pursued  the  same  dreary  round  of  occupa- 
failed  in  exhibiting — like  the  Konigsteins  tions  and  anxieties,  eventually  as  much 
— his  nine  quarterings,  and  was  rejected  from  clu/ice  as  custom, 
accordingly.  Stephanie,  as  w'c  have  said.  If  Elric,  as  he  turned  away  from  his 
submitted;  but  she  was  blighted  in  heart  mother’s  grave,  hoped  lor  a  brighter  home 
from  that  day  forth  ;  and — last  and  worst  or  a  more  congenial  companionship,  it  was 
misery  for  the  young — she  ceased  to  hope  not  long  ere  he  was  fully  undeceived.  No¬ 
in  the  future.  What  could  it  oiler  to  her  thing  could  arouse  Stephanie  from  the 
which  would  remedy  the  past  ?  And  with  moral  torpor  into  which  she  had  fallen; 
her  occasional  biir.sts  of  cheerfulness  fled  and,  never  doubting  that  her  privilege  of 
the  sole  charm  of  home  to  her  boy-broth  r.  eldership  would  leave  her  right  of  control 
Yet  still  he  controlled  himself,  for  his  unquestioned,  she  endeavored  to  compel 
was  not  a  nature  to  waste  its  strength  «'.n  her  young  and  fiery  brother  to  the  same 
trifles  which  he  felt  to  be  unw(»rthy  of  the  wearisome,  heart-sickening  imruotony  of 
strife.  There  was  a  fire  within,  but  it  was  i  which  she  had  herself  loiii!  ceased  to  feel 
buried  deep  beneath  the  surface,  like  that'*’  "  ‘  '  '  ' 

of  a  volcano,  which,  suflering  even  for 
years  the  vicinity  of  man  and  of  man’s 
works,  slowly  collects  its  deadly  power,  and 
then  in  one  dread  effort  sjireads  ruin  and 
desolation  on  all  within  its  influence. 

At  length  the  countess  died,  and  her 
chihlren  mourned  for  her  as  we  all  mourn 
over  accustomed  objects  of  which  we  are 
suddenly  deprived.  They  missed  her  every 
day  ami  every  hour  ;  they  missed  her  harsh 
and  cohl  accents;  they  missed  her  imperi-  been  ditfuseil  and  rightly  <lirerted.  'I'he 
ous  ortlers ;  her  minute  reproaches;  her  leaping  t<»rrent  may  be  diverted  itito  a 
restless  movements.  'I'hey  felt  themselves  channel,  atid  tnrtied  to  pnrp<.ses*of  nse- 
alotie ;  abaiuh>ned  to  self-governmetii  after  fulness,  in  which  its  headh  tig  fury,  ex¬ 
years  t)f  utiquestionitig  subjection  ;  the  hausling  itself  by  tiegret  s,  may  leave  it  to 
world  of  their  own  home  appeareil  too  vast  flow  «>n  ultimately  in  a  clear  and  placid 
to  them  when  they  w’ere  called  upoti  to  iti-  stream;  while,  unheeded  and  niiguitled,  it 
habit  it  without  the  presence  of  the  ruling  must  jirove  only  a  s<  urce  «)f  ruin  and  de¬ 
spirit  which  had  hitherto  sufficed  t»>  fill  its  siructn  n.  And  such  was  the  moral  coiuli- 
void.  Nor  did  the  orphans  draw  more  j  tiou  of  Count  b^lric.  lls;  felt  liis  strength, 
closely  together  as  they  walkeil  away,  hatnl  'but  he  was  }et  igm  rant  of  its  power,  and 
iti  hatid,  from  beside  llie  grave  of  their  last  utterly  utiskilletl  in  iis  tontr<  I. 
jrarent.  'I'liey  had  tio  longer  a  feeling  in  Many  years,  however,  had  p.issed  over 
common.  8tephatiie  was  like  the  tree  the  orphans  in  dreamy  ^l^th  s>ncss.  Once 
prostrated  by  the  lightning,  and  crushed  the  young  man  had  eudeavoretl  to  condole 
into  the  earth  by  the  w eight  ol  its  own  fall  :  with  his  sister  upon  the  heart-stroke  in- 
Elric  was  like  the  sturdy  sapling  braving  flicted  by  the  prejudices  of  their  toother; 
the  tempest,  ami  almost  wooing  it  to  hurst,  but  his  sympathy  awakened  no  response  in 
that  he  might  feel  its  wild  breath  rioimg  her  cicatrized  heart.  She  even  applauded 
aiuotig  the  leaves  which  tiow  lay  husheil  the  rigor  which  ha<l  saved  her  from  the  le- 
atid  motionless  upon  their  boughs.  More-  mor.-e  «d  di>graciug  her  family,  and  urged 
over,  debarred  the  healthful  and  exciting  upon  him  the  necessity  of  heing  carelul 
exercises  of  her  brother,  the  youtig  count-  that  her  sacrifice  should  not  be  made  in 
ess  had  never  passed  a  day,  and  scarcely  an  vain. 


me  niiierness  in  mis  attempt  sue  was 
destined,  however,  signally  to  fail.  Crip¬ 
pled  as  he  was  in  his  worhily  career  by  the 
comparative  poverty  in  which  he  found 
him.‘iclf,  Elric  was.  nevertlu  less,  like  the 
wounded  eagle,  which,  although  it  cannot 
soar  against  the  sun,  may  st ill  make  its  aerie 
in  the  free  air  and  upon  th.e  tnonntain- 
heii'hts.  Ills  strength  was  crushed  but  not 
I  subdued.  It  is  inipossihle  to  say  what  he 
I  might  have  been  had  his  impetuous  passions 
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This  was  the  last  attempt  of  Elric  t(' 
open  up  the  spriiiirs  of  family  affection ; 
and  he  felt  his  failure  the  more  hiitcrl), 
that  he  yearned  tor  a  companionship  ol 
spirit.  Even  the  worthy  Father  Ebei  l»ar<i 
was  lost  to  him  ;  for  he  had  been  called  t< 
a  distant  mission  and  had  quitted  Nienburg. 
in  fdl  probability,  forever.  IJe  looked  around 
him,  and  envied  the  busy  inhabitants  of  the 
little  town,  who  pursued  alike  their  avoca¬ 
tions  and  their  amusements  in  common ; 
while  he  sighed  as  he  remembered  that 
from  these  he  was  alike  shut  out.  lie 
could  not,  now  that  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  volunteer  a  partnership  in  the 
social  occupations  of  the  plebeian  citizens 
with  whom  he  had  been  forbidden  all  asso¬ 
ciation  during  his  youth,  and  with  whom 
he  could  now’  never  hope  to  meet  upon 
equal  terms. 

The  solitary  young  man  turned,  in  his 
isolation,  to  Nature;  and  Nature  is  a  mar¬ 
vellous  comforter  to  those  who  can  appreci¬ 
ate  her  consolations  and  her  endearments. 
He  threw  aside  his  books ;  they  had 
long  ceased  to  afford  him  either  amuse¬ 
ment  or  instruction  ;  he  abandoned  his  sis¬ 
ter  to  her  solitary  home.  She  scarely  seem¬ 
ed  to  reinark  his  absence,  save  when  it 
interfered  with  the  clock-work  regularity 
of  the  little  household  ;  and  he  rushed  away 
to  the  forest  depths,  and  flung  himself 
down  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees, 
aud  thought  until  thought  became  madness ; 
and  then  he  seized  his  gun,  and  pursued 
the  game  through  the  tangled  underwood,  | 
until,  in  fatigue  of  body  he  forgot  his  bit-j 
terness  *of  soul ;  or  jilunged  once  more 
into  the  sunshine,  and  paddling  his  boat 
into  the  centre  of  the  stream,  waged  war 
upon  the  finny  tribes  that  peopled  it.  His 
return,  when  laden  with  these  spoils,  was 
always  welcome  to  the  countess,  for  she 
was  too  good  a  housewife  not  to  appreciate 
such  an  assistance  to  their  slender  means ; 
but  suddenly  this  resource,  upon  which  she 
had  begun  to  calculate  in  her  daily  ar¬ 
rangements,  failed  her  all  at  once ;  nor 
could  Elric,  when  questioned  upon  the 
subject,  offer  such  reason  for  his  defection 
as  tended  to  satisfy  her  mind.  With  the 
true  perception  of  a  woman,  she  felt  that 
there  was  a  mystery.  Where  could  Elric 
spend  the  long  hours  in  which  he  was  daily 
absent  from  home  ?  and  with  whom  ? 

Suddenly  a  suspicion  grew  upon  her, 
and  a  deep  crimson  flush  overspread  her 
usually  pale  cheek  as  she  began,  with  a 
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beating  heart,  to  take  a  mental  survey  of 
tier  distant  neighborhood. 

“  It  cannot  be  the  grafine  Rosa,”  she 
murmured  to  herself:  ”  for  although  Elric 
could  row  to  the  schloss  in  three  hours,  he 
could  not  return  in  the  same  time  against 
the  current;  nor  would  the  proud  countess 
encourage  him  :  he  is  too  poor.  No,  no 
— it  cannot  be  the  grafine  Rosa.  Baron 
Kadschan’s daughter? — Equally  impossible. 
Elric  has  no  horses,  and  there  are  five  long 
leagues  between  us.  Constance  von  Har- 
iheim  ? — SliM-  more  improbable.  She'is  to 
i  ike  the  vows  next  year  in  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy.  Poor,  too,  as  himself,  and  as  noble. 
No,  no,  her  family  would  not  permit  it. 
And  we  know  none  other  !  Unless,  in¬ 
deed,  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  the  Burgo- 
meisier  of  Nienburg.  But  I  am  mad — he 
DARE  not !— 1  would  rather  see  him 
stretched  out  yonder  in  the  death-valley.” 

I'he  eye  of  the  proud  countess  flamed, 
and  the  deep  red  glow  burned  on  her 
cheek  and  brow  ;  she  clenched  her  slender 
hands  tightly  together,  and  her  breath  came 
thick  and  fast  ;  but  she  soon  controlled  her 
emotion,  and  whispered  to  herself  with  a 
bitter  laugh,  which  sounded  strangely  in 
that  silent  room,”  No,  no,  he  dare  not.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

“Whist,  whist,  Mina;  here  is  the  Herr 
Graf!” 

A  joyous  and  graceful  peal  of  laughter 
was  the  sole,  and  evidently  incredulous  re- 
j)ly  to  this  warning.  There  was  no  mistak¬ 
ing  tlie  origin  of  thci'l  melodious  mirth  :  you 
felt  at  once  that  the  lips  from  which  it  had 
gushed  were  fresh,  and  rich,  and  youthful; 
and  that  the  eyes  which  danced  in  their 
own  light  as  it  rang  out  were  eyes  such  as 
poets  dream  of  when  they  have  visions  of 
a  world  unknown  of  sin. 

”  Once  more,  Mina,  dear  Mina,  I  vow 
by  my  patron-saint !  here  is  the  Herr 
Graf.” 

These  words  were  uttered  by  a  young 
girl  in  the  costume  of  a  peasant,  with  a 
round,  good-humored,  sun-burnt  face,  bare 
arms,  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  one  of  those  stunted  atid  muscular 
figures  which  seem  to  herald  an  existence 
of  toil  and  hardship.  She  was  standing 
near  a  cluster  of  marsh-willows  which  over¬ 
shadowed  a  little  runlet,  that,  descending 
from  the  height  above  the  town,  swept  on- 
^ward  to  the  river.  As  Elric,  lor  it  was  of 
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liirn  that  slie  spoke,  reaciierl  the  spoi,  a 
second  figure  spranjr  iVtuii  a  silting  position, 
and  stood  before  him.  'I'he  young  count 
started,  and  forgetting  that  he  was  in  thei 
presence  of  two  mere  peasant  girls,  with  in¬ 
tuitive  courtesy  witlidrew  his  cap.  Well 
niight  he  start ;  for  such  a  vision  as  that 
upon  whicii  he  looked  liad  never  before 
met  his  eyes. 

It  was  that  of  a  voung  girl  in  the  first 
dawn  of  her  beauty.  The  glow  of  fifteen 
summers  was  on  her  cheek,  the  light  of 
heaven  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  her  dark  blue 
eyes,  whose  lashes,  long  and  lustrous,  tem¬ 
pered  without  concealing  their  brightness. 
A  flood  of  hair  of  that  precious  shade  of 
auburn  which  seems  to  catch  the  sunbeams, 
and  to  imprison  them  in  its  glowing  meshes, 
fell  upon  her  finely  developed  shoulders, 
wliich  were  partially  bare.  Her  little  feet, 
moulded  like  those  of  an  antique  nymph, 
and  gleaming  in  their  whiteness  throuorh 
the  limpid  waves  by  wliich  they  were  bath¬ 
ed,  were  also  necessarily  uncovered  ;  one 
small  delicate  hami  still  grasped,  and  slight¬ 
ly  lifted  the  coarse,  but  becoming  drapery 
in  wliich  she  was  attireii.  Her  figure  was 
perfect,  and  bending  slightly  forward,  half 
in  fear  and  half  in  shame,  looked  as  though 
a  sound  would  .startle  and  impel  it  into 
flight.  The  lips,  parted  by  the  same  impulse, 
revealed  teeth  like  ivory  ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  and  attitude  of  the  girl  was  so  lovely 
that  Canova  might  have  created  his  master¬ 
piece  after  such  a  model. 

For  an  instant  there  was  silence,  but 
only  for  an  instant  ;  for,  his  first  surprise* 
over,  the  young  count  sprang  forvvard  and 
ofl’ered  his  liand  to  the  fair  maid  to  lead  her 
to  the  bank.  She  obeyed  without  remon¬ 
strance,  for  so  great  an  honor  had  rendered 
her  powerless  to  resist;  and,  in  the  next 
moment  she  stood  beside  him,  with  her 
small  while  feet  half-buried  among  the 
yielding  grass. 

Who  cannot  guess  the  sequel  of  such  a 
meeting?  Intoxicated  by  her  beauty, 
thralled  by  her  graceful  simplicity,  an  hour 
had  not  passed  ere  Elric  had  forgotten  the 
nine-qiiarterings  of  the  Konigsleins  and 
the  real  position  of  the  fisherman’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  A  new  world  had  developed  itself  to 
the  fascinated  recluse.  Hitherto,  he  had 
dwelt  only  amid  coldness  and  restraint ;  no 
kindred  spirit  had  awakened  at  his  touch ; 
no  heart  had  throbbed  beneath  his  gaze. 
Now,  he  saw  a  fair  cheek  glow  and  a  bright 
eye  sink  under  his  praise ;  he  felt  the 
trembling  of  the  little  hand  which  he 
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grasped  within  his  own  ;  and  he  began  to 
understand  that  he  was  not  alone  on 
earth. 

The  father  of  Mina  was  poor,  very  poor. 
Her  mother  was  dead.  She  was  the  one 
pet  lamb  which  to  the  fisher  was  dearer 
than  the  flock  of  the  rich  man;  she  was 
the  child  of  his  age  and  of  his  prayers  ; 
the  light  of  his  narrow  dwelling;  the  sun¬ 
beam  of  his  home.  He  was  not  long  ere 
he  heard  of  the  meeting  under  the  alder- 
trees  ;  and  poor  and  powerless  as  he  was, 
he  resolved,  as  he  kissed  the  pure  brow  of 
his  daughter  when  she  lay  down  to  rest, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Herr  Graf,  that  his 
|)ure  one  might  be  left  unto  him  pure.  He 
did  so  on  the  morrow,  when  once  more, 
Mina  and  Elric  had  met  beside  the  moun¬ 
tain-stream.  The  girl  was  there  because 
the  count  had  made  her  promise  to  meet 
him  ;  and  he,  because  his  whole  soul  was 
already  wrapped  up  in  the  peasant-maiden. 
They  were  sitting  side  by  side,  and  hand  in 
hand,  when  the  old  fisher  came  upon  them  ; 
and  they  both  looked  up,  Mina  with  a 
blush,  and  Elric  with  a  smile,  but  neither 
shrank  beneath  the  stern  and  anxious  eye 
of  the  old  man. 

“Is  this  well,  Herr  Graf?”  asked  the 
fatlier,  in  a  voice  which  was  full  of  tears ; 
“  the  strong  against  the  weak,  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  the  proud  against  the 
humble  ?  Have  pity  upon  me,  1  have  but 
her.” 

“  And  she  is  w’orth  all  the  world,  old 
man,”  replied  Elric  calmly;  “possessed 
of  her,  ytm  are  the  rich,  the  strong,  and 
the  proud.  1  was  alone  until  1  found 
her.” 

“  And  now,  my  lord  count  ?” 

“  Now  she  must  be  mine.” 

The  sturdy  fisher  clenched  his  hand, 
and  moved  a  pace  nearer  to  the  young 
noble. 

Elric  .sprang  to  his  feet  and  grasped  the 
convulsed  hand. 

“She  has  promised,  and  she  will  per¬ 
form  :  will  you  condemn  me  again  to  soli¬ 
tude  and  to  despair  ?” 

“  My  lord  count,”  gasped  the  grey-haired 
man;  “heaven  knows  how  I  have  toiled 
to  keep  a  roof  above  her  head,  and  com¬ 
fort  at  her  hearth ;  and  my  labor  ha.s  been 
lierht,  for  her  evening  welcome  has  more 
than  paid  me  for  the  struggle  of  the  day. 
Leave  us  then  in  peace.  Do  not  make  me 
weep  over  the  shame  I  may  not  have  the 
power  to  avert.” 

“  Y^ou  are  her  father,”  murmured  EUric 
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passionately,  as  his  large  eyes  flashed, 
and  his  lips  quivered;  “or  you  should 
not  live  again  to  couple  her  name  with 
the  idea  of  shame.  Mina  shall  be  ni} 
wife  !“ 

The  astonished  fisherman  staorgered  as 

c  o 

though  he  had  been  struck  by  a  heavy 
hand. 

“  Your  wife,  Herr  Graf!  You  dream  ! 
Mina  can  never  be  your  wife.  Your 
name  is  the  noblest  that  has  ever  met 
her  ear.  You  dwell  in  a  palace,  and  may 
stand  before  the  emperor.  And  what  is 
she 

“  My  affianced  bride !’’  said  the  young 
count  proudly  ;  “  my  life  had  become  a 
bitter  burden,  and  she  has  turned  it  to  one 
long  dream  of  delight ;  the  future  was  a 
vision  of  which  I  feared  to  dwell  upon  the 
darkness;  she  is  the  sunbeam  which  has 
brought  day  into  the  gloom,  and  spread 
before  me  a  long  perspective  of  happiness. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  my  proud  name;  I 
would  I  had  been  born  a  cotter’s  son,  that 
so  1  might  have  had  fellowship  with  my 
kind.” 

Mina  only  wept. 

“  Surely  I  dream !”  murmured  the 
old  man,  passing  his  hard  hand  across 
his  brow.  “  My  child  is  so  young — so  ig¬ 
norant  ” 

“  I  will  be  her  tutor.” 

“  So  unfitted  to  be  the  wife  of  a  noble.” 

“  1  am  poor  enough  to  be  a  peasant.” 

“  1  shall  die  if  I  am  left  desolate  ” 

“  You  shall  be  her  father  and  my  father* 
her  friend  and  my  friend.”  While  he 
spoke  Elric  bent  his  knee,  and  drew  Mina 
to  his  bosom  ;  and  as  the  beams  of  the  de¬ 
clining  sun  fell  upon  the  group,  the  long 
shadow  of  the  old  man  rested  upon  the 
kneeling  pair.  The  aged  fisher  bent  his 
grep  head  and  wept.  ' 

No  vows  were  plighted ;  none  were 
needed  ;  and  henceforth  the  whole  soul  of 
Elric  was  wrapped  up  in  his  peasant-love. 
One  only  weight  pressed  upon  his  spirit, 
lie  remembered  the  prejudices  of  his  sis¬ 
ter,  and  shrank  before  the  bitter  scorn  with 
which  he  well  knew  that  she  would  visit  the 
timid  and  unoffending  M ina.  Thiswasthe 
only  evil  Irom  which  he  felt  powerless  to 
screen  her.  That  the  cold  and  jiroud 
Countess  Stephanie  and  the  fisher’s  daugh¬ 
ter  could  share  one  common  home,  he  dnl 
not  dare  to  hope  ;  yet  his  roof  must  be  the 
shelter  of  his  young  bride  ;  nor  could  he 
contemplate  the  departure  of  his  sister  from 
the  dwelling  of  her  ancestors  witliout  a 
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pang  of  anguish  ;  he  felt  that  she  would  go 
forth  only  to  die.  This  conviction  made  a 
coward  of  him;  and  he  left  her  knowledge 
of  his  defalcation  to  chance. 

It  was  not  long  ere  a  rumor  reached  her  of 
the  truth,  but  she  spurned  it  in  haughty  dis¬ 
belief  Itcould  not  be — day  and  night  might 
change  their  course,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
spring  to  earthly  life  amid  the  green  sward 
of  the  sw'elling  hills — but  a  Kbnigstein  to 
wed  with  a  peasajit  I — No — no — the  young 
countess  remembered  her  own  youth,  and 
laughed  the  tale  to  scorn.  Still  she  watch¬ 
ed,  and  pondered  over  the  long  and  profit¬ 
less  absences  of  Elric  ;  and  still  her  mid¬ 
night  dreams  were  full  of  vague  and  terri¬ 
ble  visions;  when  at  length  she  w'as  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  the  frightful  truth. 

Had  the  griifine  been  a  woman  of  energy 
and  impetuous  passions,  she  would  have 
become  insane  under  the  blow  ;  but  she  had 
passed  a  life  of  self-centred  subniissiveness ; 
and  if  the  thunder  was  indeed  awakened,  it 
reverberated  only  in  the  depths  of  her 
spirit,  and  carried  no  desolation  upon  its 
breath.  Cold,  uncompromising,  and  reso¬ 
lute,  she  had  gradually  become  under  the 
example  of  her  mother  and  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  one  great  end  of  her 
existence  was  now  the  honor  of  her  race, 
of  which  she  was  only  the  more  jealous  as 
their  poverty  rendered  it  the  more  difficult 
to  uphold.  All  else  had  been  denied  to 
her;  a  home  of  loving  affection,  the  charm 
of  social  intercourse,  the  pleasures  of  her 
sex  and  of  her  rank — she  had  grasped  no¬ 
thing  but  the  overweening  pride  of  ances¬ 
try,  and  a  deep  scorn  for  all  who  were  less 
nobly  born. 

The  last  bolt  had  now  fallen  1  Months 
passed  on  ;  months  of  dissensicm,  reproach, 
and  bitterness.  For  aw  hile  she  hoped  that 
what  she  deemed  the  wild  and  unworthy 
fancy  of  her  brother  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  time  :  nay,  in  her  cold-hearted  pride, 
she  perhaps  had  other  and  more  guilty 
hopes,  but  they  were  equally  in  vain.  Mina 
was  daily  more  dear  to  the  young  count, 
for  she  Ifad  ofiened  up  to  him  an  existence 
of  affection  and  of  trust  to  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  a  stranger;  his  time  was  no 
longer  a  burden  upon  his  strength.  The 
days  were  too  short  lor  the  bright  ilioughts 
winch  crowded  upon  him,  the  nights  fi>r 
his  dreams  of  happiness.  Mina  had  al¬ 
ready  become  his  pupil,  and  they  studied 
beside  the  running  streams  tiud  under  the 
leafy  boughs;  and  when  the  page  was  too 
difficult  to  read,  the  young  girl  lifted  her 
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sun-briglit  eyes  to  tliosc  of  her  tutor,  and 
found  us  solution  there. 

The  lovers  cared  not  for  time,  for  they 
were  happy  ;  and  the  seasons  had  once  re¬ 
volved,  and  when  the  winter  snows  had 
forbidden  them  to  pursue  their  daily  task 
in  the  valley  or  upon  the  hill-side,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  counts  of  Konigstein  had 
taken  his  place  beside  the  fisher’s  hearth, 
without  bestowing  one  thought  upon  its 
poverty.  But  the  father’s  heart  was  lull  of 
care.  Already  had  idle  tongues  breathed 
foul  suspicions  of  his  pure  and  innocent  | 
child.  She  was  becoming  the  subject  of  a 
new  legend  for  the  gossips  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  and  he  w  as  pow  erless  to  avenge  her. 
Humble  himself  as  he  might  to  their  level, 
the  fisherman  could  not  forget  that  it  was 
the  young  (iraf  von  Kbnigstein  who  was 
tljus  domesticated  beneath  his  roof;  and  as 
time  wore  on,  he  trembled  to  tliink  how  all 
this  might  end.  Should  lie  even  preserve 
the  honor  of  his  beloved  Mina,  her  peace  of 
mind  would  be  gone  for  ever,  and  she  would 
be  totally  unfitted  for  the  existence  of  toil 
and  poverty,  which  was  her  birthright.  He 
could  not  endure  this  cruel  thought  for  ever 
in  silence,  and  on  the  evening  in  which  we 
have  introduced  the  orphans  to  our  readers, 
he  had  profiled  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  Mina  to  pour  out  before  the  young 
count  all  the  treasure  of  wretchedness  whicli 
he  had  so  long  concealed.  Elric  started 
as  the  frightful  fact  burst  upon  him.  He 
had  already  spurned  the  world’s  sneer,  but 
he  could  not  brook  that  its  scorn  should 
rest  upon  his  innocent  young  bride. 

“  Enough,  old  man  !”  he  said,  hoarsely  ; 
“  enough,  'riiese  busy  tongues  shall  be 
stayed.  These  wonder-mongers  shall  be 
silenced.  And  when  once  Mina  has  be¬ 
come  my  wife,  woe  be  to  him  wlio  shall 
dare  to  couple  her  pure  image  with  suspi¬ 
cion  !” 

He  left  the  hut  with  a  hasty  step,  and 
was  soon  lost  arming  the  dense  shadows  of 
the  neiglibonng  forest.  A  bitter  task  was 
before  him,  but  it  was  too  late  to  shrink 
from  its  completion  ;  yet  still  he  lingered,  for 
he  dared  not  picture  to  himself  what  might 
be  the  result  of  his  explanation  with  his 
sister. 

VVe  have  already  described  their  meet¬ 
ing;  and  now,  having  acipiainted  the  read¬ 
er  wiili  the  excited  stale  of  mind  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  which  the  >oung  count  entered  his 
dreary  home,  we  will  rejoin  the  noble  or¬ 
phans  in  tile  apartment  to  which  they  had 
returned  from  the  supper-room.  The 
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countess  at  once  resumed  her  seat  beside 
the  stove,  and  drawing  her  frame  towards 
her,  affected  to  be  intently  occupied  on 
the  elaborate  piece  of  embrodiery  which  it 
contained  ;  but  Elric  had  less  self-govern¬ 
ment.  He  paced  tiie  tlo6r  with  hurried 
and  unequal  steps  :  and  tfie  moisture  start¬ 
ed  to  his  brow  as  he  strove  to  control  the 
emotion  which  shook  his  frame.  At  length 
he  spoke,  and  liis  voice  was  so  hoarse,  so 
deep,  and  so  unnatural,  that  the  young  grii- 
(ine  involuntarily  started. 

“  Stephanie  !”  he  said  ;  “  the  moment 
is  at  last  come  in  which  we  must  under¬ 
stand  each  other  without  disguise.  We 
are  alone  in  the  world — we  are  strangers 
in  heart — as  utterly  strangers  as  on  the  day 
when  we  buried  our  last  parent.  I  sought 
in  vain,  long  years  ago,  to  draw  the  bond 
of  relationsfiip  closer,  but  such  was  not 
your  will.  \ou  had  decided  that  my  youth 
and  my  manhood  alike  should  be  one  long 
season  of  weariness  and  isolatkm.  I  utter 
no  reproach,  it  was  idle  in  me  to  believe 
that  without  feeling  for  yourself  you  could 
feel  for  me.  You  knew  that  I  had  no  es¬ 
cape,  that  1  had  no  resource ;  but  you 
cared  not  for  this,  and  you  have  lived  on 
among  the  puerilities  of  which  you  have 
made  duties, and  the  prejudicesof  which  you 
have  made  chains  of  iron,  without  remem¬ 
bering  their  effect  on  me.  1  have  endur¬ 
ed  this  long,  too  long ;  1  have  endured  it 
uncomplainingly,  but  the  limits  of  that  en¬ 
durance  are  now  overpast.  Henceforth 
we  must  be  more,  far  more,  or  nothincr  to 
each  other.” 

“  1  understand  your  meaning,  Griif  von 
Konigstein,”  said  the  lady,  rising  coldly 
and  haughtily  from  her  seat ;  “  there  is  to 
be  a  bridal  beneath  the  roof  of  your  noble 
ancestors  ;  the  daughter  of  a  serf  is  to 
take  our  mother’s  place  and  to  sit  iii^our 
mother’s  chair.  Is  it  not  so?  Then  hear 
me  in  my  turn  ;  and  I  am  calm,  you  see, 
for  this  is  an  hour  for  whicli  1  have  been 
long  prepared.  Hear  me  swear  that,  while- 
1  have  life,  this  shall  never  be  !” 

There  was  rage  as  well  as  scorn  in  the. 
laughter  by  which  tlie  count  replied, 

“  Beneath  the  roof  of  my  fatlier  was  I 
born,”  pursued  the  countess;  “and  be¬ 
neath  his  roof  will  I  die.  I,  at  least,  have 
never  sullied  it  by  one  thought  of  dishon¬ 
or.  1  can  loi>k  around  me  boldly,  upon 
these  portraits  ol  our  honored  race,  for  the 
^pirits  of  the  dead  will  luit  blush  over  my 
degeneracy.  Mistake  me  not.  My  days 
shall  end  here  where  they  began  ;  and  no 
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churl’s  daughter  shall  sit  with  n;e  at  my 
ancestral  hearth.” 

“  Stephanie,  Stephanie,  forbear !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  count,  writhing  like  one  in  i 
physical  agony.  “  You  know  not  the  s^pir-l 
it  that  vou  brave.  Hitherto  1  have  been  ! 

w  I 

supine,  for  hitherto  iny  existence  has  not : 
been  worth  a  struggle;  to-day  it  is  other- 1 
wise  ;  1  will  submit  no  longer  to  a  code  of; 
narrow-hearted  bigotry.  You  sav  truly.  I 
There  will  ere  long  be  a  bridal  in  my  fa-| 
ther’s  house,  and  purer  or  fairer  bride  j 
never  pledged  her  taith  to  one  of  his  an- ^ 
cient  race.”  | 

“  None  fairer,  perchance,”  said  the  lady  j 
with  a  withering  gesture  of  contempt ;  | 
“but  profane  not  tlie  glorious  blood  thati 
fdls-your  veins,  and  that  ought  now  to  leap 
in  hot  reproach  to  your  false  heart,  by 
slandering  the  blameless  dead  !  Purer, 
said  vou  !  The  breath  of  slander  has  al- 


dnred  to  couple  your  name  wilh  that  of  a 
beggar’s  child  ?  Suppose  that  others  spoke 
upon  that  hint,  do  you  deem  that  1  am 
likely  to  tremble  beneath  your  I’rown  ?” 

“  Devil  !”  muttered  the  young  man  from 
between  his  clenched  teeth  :  “  you  may 
have  cau.se  !  Thus,  then,  grafine,  you 
have  dishonored  your  sister,”  he  said  after 
a  pause. 

The  lady  threw  back  her  head  scorn¬ 
fully. 

“  Do  you  still  persist?”  she  asked,  as 
her  heavy  brow  gathered  into  a  storm. 

“  Now  more  than  ev(;r.  ’^J'hose  who 
have  done  the  wrong  shall  repair  it,  and 
that  speedily.  Y%)U  have  declared  that  you 
will  die  t>eneath  the  roof  of  your  ancestors  ; 
be  it  so;  but  that  roof  shall  be  shared  by 
your  brother’s  wife  ;  and  woe  be  to  them 
who  cause  the  first  tear  tliat  she  shall  shed 
here  !” 


ready  fastened  upon  the  purity  you  seek  |  “  Madman  and  fool  !”  exclaimed  the  ex- 

to  vaunt.  Your  miracle  ol’ virtue  lias  long  I  asperated  countess,  whose  long  pent-up 
been  the  pft>verb  of  the  chasle.”  i  passions  at  length  burst  their  bounds,  and 

'Phe  young  man  struck  his  brow  lieavily  ‘  swept  down  all  heibre  them  :  “  complete 
with  his  clenched  hand,  and  sank  into  a  |  this  disgraceful  compact  it  you  dare!  Re¬ 
chair.  '  member,  that  although  your  solitary  life 

“Once  more,”  he  gasped  out,  “1  warn  might  have  enabled  you  to  marry  without 
you  to  beware.  \  on  are  awakening  a  de- 1  the  interference  of  the  J'hnperor,  had  you 
mon  within  me!  Do  you  not  see,  weak  i  cho.^en  a  wife  suited  to  your  birth  and 


woman,  that  you  are  yourself  arming  me 
with  weaptins  against  your  pride?  ll  slan¬ 
der  has  indeed  rested  upon  the  young  and 
innocent  head  of  her  whom  you  atfect 
to  despise,  by  whom  did  that  slander 
come  ?” 

“  Herein  we  are  at  least  agreed,”  an¬ 
swered  the  countess,  in  the  same  cold  and 
uninipassioned  tone  in  which  she  had  all 
along  spoken  ;  “  had  you,  Herr  Graf,  nev¬ 
er  forgotten  what  was  due  to  yourself  and 
to  your  race,  the  fisher’s  daughter  might 
lij^e  mated  with  one  of  her  own  class,  and 
so  nave  escaped  ;  but  you  saw  fit  to  drag 
her  forth  from  the  slough  which  was  her 
natural  patrimony  into  the  light,  that  scorn 
might  point  its  finger  at  her  and  blight  her 
as  It  passed  her  by.” 

“  Could  I  but  learn  whose  was  that  dev- 
•  ilish  finger — could  1  but  know  who  first 
dared  to  breathe  a  whisper  against  her 
fair  fame — ” 

“  What  vengeance  would  you  wreak 
upon  the  culprit.  Count  von  Konigstein  ? 
Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  it  was  1, 
who  to  screen  the  honor  of  our  house,  to 
screen  your  own,  rebutted  the  rumor 
which  was  brought  to  me  of  your  mad  folly, 
and  bade  the  gossips  look  closer  ere  they 


j  rank,  one  word  from  me  will  end  your  dis- 
1  graceful  dream  ;  or  should  you  still  persist 
;  you  w  ill  exchange  your  birthplace  for  a 
prison.  This  word  should  have  been  said 
ere  now,  but  that  i  shrank  from  exposing 
your  degeneracy  ;  trust  no  longer,  however, 
(to  my  lorbearance  :  the  honor  of  our  race 
i  is  in  my  hands,  and  I  will  save  it  at  w  hat- 
I  ever  cost.  Either  pledge  yourself  upon 
j  the  spot  to  forego  this  degrading  fancy,  or 
i  the  sun  of  to-morrow  shall  not  set  before  1 
jdej)ait  for  Vienna.” 

Elric  gasped  for  breath.  He  well  knew 
tlie  stern  and  unfiinchmg  nature  of  his  sis¬ 
ter,  slie  felt  that  he  was  indeed  in  her 
power.  The  whole  happiness  of  his  future 
life  hung  upon  that  hour,  but  he  scorned 
to  give  a  pledge  wliich  he  had  not  the 
strength,  nay  more,  which  he  had  no  longer 
even  the  right,  to  keep. 

“  Beware,  Stephanie,  beware !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  tone  of  menace;  “beware 
alike  of  what  you  say  atid  of  what  you  do; 
for  you  are  rapidly  bursting  the  bonds  by 
which  we  are  united.” 

“  You  have  yourself  already  done  so,” 
was  the  bitter  retort ;  “  w  hen  you  sought 
to  make  me  share  your  affection  with  a 
base-born  hind’s  daughter,  you  released 
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me  from  tlio.se  ties  which  I  no  longer  re¬ 
cognise.” 

“  Are  you  seeking  to  drive  me  to  ex¬ 
tremity  !” 

“  I  am  endeavoring  to  awaken  you  to  a 
sense  of  duty  and  of  honor.” 

“  Slcpli.anie,  we  must  part !  The  same 
roof  can  no  longer  cover  us.  You  have 
aroused  an  evil  spirit  within  my  breast 
which  I  never  knew  abided  there.  Take 
your  inheritance  and  depart.” 

“  Never  !  I  have  already  told  you  th.at  T 
have  sworn  to  live  and  die  under  tiiis  roof, 
and  that  while  I  have  life  you  shall  be 
saved  from  dislionor.  You  dare  not  put  me 
forth,  and  1  will  jierform  my  vow.” 

“  Gnifinc,  I  am  the  master  here  !” 

“  It  may  be  so,  and  yet  I  despise  your 
menace.  VVe  will  talk  no  more  on  this 
hateful  subject.” 

“  On  tliis  or  none.  If  you  remain  here, 
you  remain  as  the  associate  of  my  wife.” 

“  Never  !  And  were  my  eyes  once  pro¬ 
faned  by  ber  presence  w'ithin  these  walls, 
she  would  have  cause  to  cur.se  the  hour  in 
whicli  she  entered  tliem.” 

“  Ha  !” 

“  Nature,  the  laws  of  y(uir  class,  and  tomed  stand  ;  and  after  glaring  for  awhile 
the  custom  of  your  rank,  oppose  so  glaring  into  the  flame,  as  if  to  brave  the  fire  that 
a  degradation  ;  nor  am  I  more  forbearing  burnt  pale  beside  that  w  hich  flashed  from 
than  Nature,  custom,  and  the  law'.  My  beneath  his  own  dark  brows,  he  walked 
determination  is  irrevocable.”  slow  ly  to  a  cabinet  wbich  occupied  an  angle 

“  It  may  be  that  it  is  of  slight  import-  of  the  apartment, 
ance,”  said  the  voung  noble,  as  he  turned  It  contained  a  slender  collection  of  shells 
upon  her  eyes  whose  pupils  were  dilated,  and  minerals,  the  beipiest  of  Father  Eber- 
and  seemed  slightly  tinge. 1  with  blood.  “I  bard  to  his  pupil  on  his  departure  from  Ni- 
cannot  condescend  to  further  entreaty  or  ,  enburg  ;  a  few  stu fled  birds,  shot  and  pre¬ 
expostulation.  \Vc  now'  understand  each  |  served  by  the  count  himself ;  and,  finally,  a 
other.”  !  few  chemical  preparations  with  w  hich  the 

As  he  ceased  speaking  the  countess  re- 1  good  priest  had  tried  sundry  simple  experi- 
seated  herself,  with  a  sarcastic  smile  play- ^  ments  as  a  jtractical  illustration  of  his  ies- 
ing  about  her  lip,  but  the  tempest  which  j  sons.  It  was  to  this  latter  division  of  the 
was  raging  in  the  breast  of  Elric  was  fright-  j  cabinet  that  the  young  man  directed  his  at- 
ful.  His  hands  were  so  tightly  clenched  i  tention.  He  deliberately  lighted  a  small 
that  the  blood  had  started  beneath  the  nails.  '  taper  at  the  lamp,  and  then  drew  from  their 
The  veins  of  his  throat  and  forehead  were  I  concealment  sundry  phials,  containing  va- 
sw’ollen  like  cords,  and  his  thin  lips  were  ^  rious  colored  liquids.  Of  these  he  selected 
livid  and  trembling.  .4s  he  passed  atluvart  j  one  two-thirds  full  of  a  white  and  limpid 
the  apartment  he  suddenly  paused ;  a  deail- |  fluid,  which  he  j)laced  in  his  breast ;  and 
ly  paleness  oversj)rea<l  his  countenance,  and  this  done,  he  extinguished  his  taper,  return- 
he  gasped  for  breath,  and  cliing  to  a  chair,  j  ed  it  to  its  niche,  and,  closing  the  cabinet, 
like  one  suddenly  smitten  with  paralysis,  i  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  pale,  haggard. 
Then  came  a  rush  of  crimson  over  his  fea-  and  panting. 

lures,  as  though  his  heart  had  rejected  the  He  had  not  been  seated  many  seconds 
coward  blood  which  had  just  fled  to  it,  and  w  hen,  at  the  sound  of  an  approaching  step, 
flung  ii  back  as  a  damning  witness  to  his  he  lifted  his  aching  head  from  his  arm,  and 
burning  brow.  .And  still  the  lady  wrought  endeavored  to  assume  an  ap|)earance  of 
upon  her  tapestry  with  a  steady  hand  be-  composure.  It  was  that  of  the  venerable 
nealh  the  broad  light  of  the  lamp ;  nor  could  woman  who  had  been  the  favorite  attendant 


a  line  ot  passion  be  traced  upon  her  calm, 
pale  face. 

Before  the  count  retired  to  rest  that 
night,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  sister  de- 
}  siring  that  a  seat  might  be  secured  for  her 
jin  the  post-carriage  which  passed  through 
Nienburg  during  the  following  dav,  on  its 
way  to  Vienna.  She  had  uttered  no  idle 
threat,  and  I'lric  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
stringency  of  that  authority  w  hich  she  was 
about  to  evoke.  Should  his  intended  inar- 
1  riage  once  reach  the  ears  of  the  em|)eror, 

!  Mina  was  lost  for  ever.  Driven  almost  to 
j  frenzy,  the  young  man  raised  in  his  power- 
j  fill  hand  the  heavy  larnj)  which  still  burnt 
I  upon  the  table,  and  eagerly  made  the  circuit 
!  of  the  room,  pausing  before  each  picture,  as 
'though  still  he  hoped  to  find  among  those 
!  of  his  female  ancestors  a  precedent  for  his 
j  ow'n  wild  passion;  but  he  looked  in  vain. 
jUpon  all  he  traced  the  elaborately-einblaz- 
I  oned  shield  and  the  pompous  title.  He 
had  long  known  that  it  was  so;  but  at  that 
moment  he  scrutinized  them  closely,  as 
though  he  anticipated  that  a  miracle  would 
i  be  wrought  in  his  behalf.  This  done,  he 
jonce  more  replaced  the  lamp  on  its  accus- 
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of  his  mother,  and  who  had,  upon  her  mar-  rosary.  Death  had  touched  lier  lovingly, 
riaije,  followed  her  from  her  home,  and  ul-  for  there  was  almost  a  smile  upon  her  lips; 
timately  become  his  nurse.  A  shuddering  and  the  hard  lines  which  the  world  traces 
thrill  passed  through  his  veins,  for  he  was  upon  the  countenance  had  disappeared  be- 
awaitinu  her.  She  was  accustomed  each 
niglit,  after  his  sis:er  had  retired,  to  prepare 
for  both  a  draught  of  lemonade  as  their 
night-beverage,  and  first  leaving  one  with 
her  y«)ung  master,  to  carry  the  other  to  the 
chamber  of  the  coimtess.  Her  appearance  wr.iling  and  the  sight  of  tears;  he  had  lost 
was  therefore  anticipated  ;  and  she  remain-  his  only  sister,  his  last  relative.  How,  then, 
ed  for  an  instant,  as  usual,  in  order  to  re- j  could  he  have  remained  unmoved  ?  Thephy- 
ceive  the  praise  which  her  beloved  nurse-  sician  came;  he  felt  the  small  and  rounded 
ling  never  failed  to  lavish  upon  her  skill ;  wrists,  but  there  was  no  pulsation  :  he 
but,  for  the  first  time,  Elric  objected  to  the  bared  the  white  and  beautiful  arm  to  the 
flavor  of  the  draught,  and  re<jiiested  her  to  shouhler,  and  applied  the  lancet,  but  the 
brinjT  him  a  lemon  that  he  minrlit  augment  blond  liail  ceased  to  circulate  in  the  blue 
its  acidity.  'Fhe  discomfited  old  woman  veins.  'I'he  man  of  science  slnadv  his  head, 
obeyed,  and  having  deposited  her  salver  and  extended  his  hand  in  sympathy  to  the 
upon  the  table,  left  the  room.  Elric  start-  anxious  brother.  'I'he  catastrophe,  lie  said, 
ed  up,  grasped  a  mass  of  his  dishevelled  was  subject  of  regret  to  him  rather  than 
hair  in  his  hand  with  a  violence  which  of  surprise.  'I'he  young  grafine  had  long 
threatened  to  rend  it  from  the  roots,  uttered  snirered  from  an  affection  of  the  heart.  A 
one  groan  which  seemed  to  tear  asunder  little  sooner  or  a  little  later  the  blow  must 
all  the  fibres  of  his  heart,  and  then  glared  have  fallen.  It  was  a  mere  tpiestion  of 
about  him,  rapidly  but  searchingly,  ere  he  time.  All  human  aid  was  useless.  And  so 
drew  the  fatal  phial  from  his  breast,  and  he  departed  from  the  house  of  mourning, 
slowly,  gloatingly  poured  out  the  whole  of  The  few  individuals  of  Nienhurg  and  its 
the  liquid  into  the  porcelain  cup  which  had  immediate  ncighboi liood  wlio  were  privi- 
been  prepared  for  his  sister.  As  he  did  leged  to  intrude  at  such  a  moment,  crowded 
so,  a  slight  acrid  scent  ditfused  itself  over  j  to  the  mansion  to  offer  their  condolences  to 
the  apartment,  but  almost  instantly  evapor- j  the  young  uraf,  and  to  talk  over  the  sudden 
ated,  and  the  death-draught  remained  as  I  and  melancholy  death  of  his  sister;  and 
clear  and  limpid  as  before.  t  meanwhile,  Elric,  unable  to  rest  for  an  in- 

“  To-morrow!”  murmured  the  wretched  stant  in  the  same  place,  wandered  through 
young  man,  as  he  watched  the  retiring  form  the  desolate  apartments,  tearless  and  silent, 
ofthe  grey-liaired  attendant  when  she  finally  occasionally  lifting  the  dilTerent  articles 
left  the  room  ;  and  then  he  once  more  bu- 1  which  had  belonged  to  Stephanie  in  his 
ried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  fell  into  a  j  trembling  hands,  and  looking  intently  upon 
state  of  torpor.  { them,  as  though  he  dreaded  to  behold  the 

“To-morrow!”  he  repeated,  as  he  at  *  characters  of  his  crime  traced  upon  their 
length  rose,  staggeringly,  to  seek  ins  chain-  j  surface. 

her.  “  Mina,  beloved  Mina,  I  have  bought  j  The  German  ceremonial  of  interment  is 
you  at  a  fearful  price!”  complicated  and  minute,  and  all  persons  of 

high  birth  are  expected  to  conform  to  it  in 
niAPTER  in.  every  particular.  Among  the  rites  which 

precede  burial  is  one  which,  trying  as  it 
The  voice  of  lamentation  was  loud  upon  cannot  fail  to  prove  to  the  principal  actor, 
the  morrow  in  that  ancient  house.  'Phe  must,  nevertheless,  greatly  tend  to  traiujuil- 
Countess  Stephanie  had  ceased  to  exist,  lize  the  minds  of  the  survivors.  It  is  ne- 
The  aged  nurse  had  drawn  back  the  cur-  cessary  that  we  should  describe  this, 
tains  ofthe  window,  that  her  mistress  might,  For  four-and-twenty  hours  the  corpse  re- 
as  usual,  be  awakened  by  the  cheerful  sun-  mains  beneath  ilie  roof  where  the  death  has 
light ;  but  she  was  no  longer  conscious  of  taken  place,  and  while  there  all  the  affect- 
its  beams.  She  lay  upon  her  bed,  pale,  ing  offices  necessary  to  its  final  burial  are 
placid,  and  unchanged,  like  one  who  had  performed.  This  time  elapsed,  it  is  carried 
passed  from  the  calm  slumber  of  repose  to  to  the  cemetery,  and  laid,  in  its  winding- 
the  deep  sleep  of  death.  One  hand  pillowed  sheet,  upon  a  bed  in  the  inner  apartment 
her  cheek,  and  the  other  still  clasped  her  of  the  low  stone  building  to  which,  in  our 


neath  his  gentle  pressure. 

'I'he  count  stood  gloomily  beside  her  bed, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  pliysician  who 
j  had  been  summoned.  He  trembled  violent¬ 
ly,  but  he  was  surrounded  by  tlie  voice  of 
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description  of  the  death-valley  of  Nienburjr,  what?  With  the  dead,  stretched  thereby 
we  have  alrea«ly  made  allusion.  This  soli-  his  own  hand — With  his  murdered  sister! 
tary  erection  consists  only  of  two  rooms;  'J'his  was  his  companionship  within;  and 
that  in  which  the  body  is  deposited  is  calle<l  w  ithout,  graves,  nothing  but  graves,  sheeted 
the  Hall  of  Resurrection,  and  contains  no  corpses,  and  the  yawning  tomb  which  was 
other  furniture  than  the  bed  itself  and  a  i  awaiting  his  victim.  The  sweat  rolled  in 
bell-rope,  the  end  of  wliich  is  placed  in  the  large  drops  down  the  forehead  of  the  young 
hand  of  the  corpse.  This  cord  is  nttache<l  man.  He  had  watched  near  the  Irndy  of 
to  a  bell  which  ritigs  in  tlie  next  room,  and  his  mother  in  peace  and  prayer,  for  she  had 
which  is  thence  called  the  Cliamber  of  the  been  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  innocent 
Bell.  Thus,  should  it  occur  that  the  friends  i  then,  and  full  of  ho|)e  ;  btit  now — now! 
of  an  individual  may  have  been  <leceived, ,  He  tottered  to  the  w’indow  and  looked  out. 
and  have  mistaken  lethargy  for  death,  and  :  The  twilight  was  thickening,  and  the  light 
that  the  patient  should  aivake  during  the  !  came  pale  through  the  narrow  leaded  panes 
night  (for  the  body  must  remain  all  night :  of  the  little  casement.  He  glanced  around 
in  this  ghuuny  rebige),  the  slightest  move-,  the  sepulchral  chamber  in  which  he  was  to 
inent  which  he  may  make  necessarily  rings  i  pass  the  night.  There  was  a  small  fire 
the  bell,  and  he  obtains  instant  help.  It  is  i  burning  upon  the  open  hearth  at  which  he 
customary  for  the  nearest  relative  to  keep  lighted  his  lamp,  and  a  prayer-book  lying 
this  dreary  watch;  and  from  a  beautiful  upon  the  table,  on  which  he  vainly  endea- 
sentiment,  which  must  almost  tend  to  recon- ,  vored  to  concentrate  his  thoughts.  At  that 
cile  the  watcher  to  his  ghostly  task,  he  is  moment  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer! 
fated  to  w  atch  there  alone,  that  it  may  be  '  'I’he  strong  man  was  bowed,  body  and  spi- 
he  who  calls  back  the  ebbing  life,  and  that  rit,  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  crime! 

none  may  share  in  a  joy  so  holy  and  so  Again  and  again  he  asked  himself,  with  a 

deep — a  joy,  moreover,  so  rare  and  so  un-  j  pertinacity  that  bordered  on  delirium,  what 
hoped  for  !  j  it  was  over  which  he  watched?  And  again 

'Fhe  long  <iay,  and  the  still  longer  night  |  and  again  the  question  was  answered  in  his 
in  which  the  Countess  Stephanie  lay  dead  i  own  heart.  Over  his  sister,  his  only  sur- 
beneath  the  roof  she  had  so  revereiiced  viving  relative,  murdered  by  his  own  hand, 
throughout  her  life,  passed  over;  and  all  j  The  murderer  was  watching  beside  his 
the  pompotis  acce>sories  which  could  be  victim  ! 

commanded  in  so  obscure  a  neighborhood  j  At  intervals  he  strove  against  the  horror 
were  secured  to  do  Isonor  to  her  obsequies,  j  by  which  he  was  oppressed  ;  he  endeavored 

The  mournful  train  moved  slowly  onward  to  rally  the  pride  of  his  sex  and  of  his 

to  the  cemetery,  where  a  grave  had  already  strength.  What  could  he  fear?  The  dead 
been  prepared  for  her  beside  her  mother;  are  powerless  over  the  living;  aiid  yet, 
and,  passing  near  the  spot  where  she  was  fiercer  and  sharper  came  the  memory  that 
finally  to  rest,  entered  the  Hal!  of  Resur-  his  crime  had  been  gratuiious,  for  had  he 
rection,  and  gently  and  carefully  stretched  not  been  told  that  the  death  which  he  had 
her  upon  the  bed  of  gloom.  'Phe  wildest  of  j  given  must  ere  long  have  come  ?  “A  lit- 
the  mourners  was  the  poor  old  nurse,  who,  |  tie  sooner,  or  a  little  later,”  had  said  the 
with  her  grey  hair  streaming  over  her  sh»)ul-  j  man  of  science.  Oh,  had  he  only  waited, 
ders,  and  her  dim  eyes  swollen  with  tears,  'promised,  temporised  ;  but  all  was  now  too 
knelt  near  the  head  of  her  mistress,  and  j  late  I  She  lay  there  cold,  pale,  stark,  with- 
clasped  her  clay-cold  hands.  But  itw'asthe  jin  a  few  paces  of  him,  and  tears  of  blood 
young  count  who  was  the  centre  of  com-  could  not  recall  the  dead! 
miseration.  The  last  four-and-twenty  hours  It  was  the  close  of  autumn,  and  as  the 
had  done  the  work  of  years  upon  him;  a  sun  set,  masses  of  lurid  and  sulphureous 
sullen,  leaden  tinge  had  spread  over  his  clouds  gathered  upon  the  western  horizon, 
skin,  his  voice  was  deep  and  hollow',  and  his  but  save  an  occasional  sweep  of  wind  which 
trembling  handscould  scarcely  perform  their  moaned  through  the  funereal  trees,  all  re¬ 
offices.  “No  wonder!”  ejaculated  those  mained  still,  burieil  in  that  ringing  silence 
who  looked  upon  him  ;  “  ibr  years  they  which  may  be  heard  ;  and  the  moon,  as  yet 

had  been  every  thing  to  each  other.”  untouched  by  the  rising  vapors,  gleamed  on 

At  length  the  funeral  train  departed,  for  the  narrow  window  of  the  cell,  and  cast 
the  sun  was  setting.  Elric  listened  in  hor-  upon  the  floor  the  quivering  shadows  of  the 
ror  to  their  retreating  footsteps,  for  he  felt  trees  beside  it.  But  at  length  came  mid- 
thai  he  was  soon  to  be  alone.  Alone  with  |  night,  the  moon  was  veiled  in  clouds,  and 
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a  sweeping  wind  rushed  through  the  long 
grass  upon  the  graves,  and  swayed  to  and 
fro  the  tall  branches  of  the  yews  and  cy¬ 
presses;  next  came  the  sound  of  falling  rain, 
large,  heavy  drops,  which  plashed  upon  the 
foliage,  and  then  fell  with  a  sullen  reverbe 
ration  upon  the  dry  and  thirsty  earth.  Gra¬ 
dually  the  storm  increased ;  and  ere  long, 
as  the  thunder  began  to  growl  hoarsely  in 
the  distance,  it  beat  angrily  against  the 
diamond  panes,  and  dropped  in  a  shower 
from  the  eaves  of  the  little  building.  Elric 
breathed  more  freely.  This  elemental  war¬ 
fare  was  more  congenial  to  his  troubled 
spirit  than  the  fearful  silence  by  which  it 
had  been  preceded,  lie  tried  to  think  of 
Mina;  but  as  though  her  pure  and  innocent 
image  could  not  blend  with  the  objects 
around  him,  he  found  it  impossible  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  continuous  chain  of  thought.  Once 
more  he  bent  over  the  book  before  hin),  but 
as  he  turned  the  page  a  sudden  light  filled 
the  narrow  chamber,  and  through  the 
sheeted  glare  sprang  a  fierce  flash,  which 
for  a  moment  seemed  to  destroy  his  power 
of  vision.  lie  rose  hurriedly  from  his  chair  ; 
the  thunder  appeared  to  be  bursting  over 
his  head,  the  lightning  danced  like  fiery 
demons  across  the  floor,  the  wind  ho led 
and  roared  in  the  wide  chimney  ;  and  sud¬ 
denly,  as  he  stood  there,  aghast  and  con¬ 
science-stricken,  a  sharp  blast  penetrating 
through  some  aperture  in  the  walls,  extin¬ 
guished  his  solitary  lamp.  At  this  instant 
the  bell  rang. 

“  The  Bill!”  shouted  tlie  young  count, 
like  a  maniac, — “  the  bell!”  And  then, 
gaining  strength  from  his  excess  of  horror, 
he  laughed  as  wildly  as  he  had  spoken. 
“  Fool  that  1  am  1  Is  not  such  a  wind  as 
this  enough  to  shake  the  very  edifice  from 
its  foundation?  and  am  I  scared  because  it 
has  vibrated  along  a  wire  ?  Has  not  the 
same  blast  put  out  my  lamp?  All  is  still 
again.  My  own  thoughts  have  made  a  cow¬ 
ard  of  me!” 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  another  and 
a  brighter  flash  shot  through  the  casement 
and  ran  along  the  wire,  and  again  the  bell 
rang  out ;  but  his  eye  had  been  upon  it, 
and  he  could  no  longer  cheat  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  endeavored  to  create. 
The  fiery  vapor  had  disappeared,  but  still 
louder  and  louder  rang  the  bell,  as  though 
pulled  by  a  hand  of  agony. 

Elric  sank  helpless  to  his  knees.  At 
every  successive  flash  he  saw  the  violent 
motion  of  the  bell  w'hich  hung  above  him, 
and  as  the  darkness  again  gathered  about 
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the  cell,  he  still  heard  the  maddening  peal, 
which  seemed  to  split  his  brain. 

“Light!  light!”  lie  moaned  at  last,  as 
e  rose  painfully  from  the  floor.  “  I  must 
ave  light,  or  I  sliall  become  a  ravine-  ma- 

O'  O 

niac.” 

And  then  lie  strove  to  re-ill umine  tlie 
amp;  but  his  shaking  hand  ill  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  his  frenzied  will.  And  still, 
without  the  intermission  of  a  second,  the 
tell  rang  on.  At  length  lie  obtained  a 
ight,  and  staggering  to  the  wall,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  frightful  wire. 

“  It  stretches,”  lie  muttered,  unconscious- 
y  ;  “  still  it  stretches,  and  there  is  no  wind 
now;  there  is  a  lull.  Some  one  must  be 
)uHing  it  from  the  other  chamber,  and  if 
so,  it  must  be - ” 

His  voice  became  extinct;  he  could  not 
utter  the  name  of  his  sister. 

With  a  frantic  gesture  he  seized  the  lamp 
and  turned  towards  the.  door  wdiich  oj)ened 
into  the  death-chamber,  and  still  the  bell 
rang  on,  without  the  cessation  of  an  in¬ 
stant.  A  short  passage  parted  the  two 
cells,  and  as  he  staggered  onw'ards  he  was 
compelled  to  cling  to  the  wall,  for  his  knees 
knocked  together,  and  he  could  scarcely 
support  himself.  At  length  he  readied  the 
inner  door,  and  desperately  flung  it  open. 
A  chill  like  that  which  escapes  from  a  vault 
fell  upon  his  brow,  and  the  sound  of  the 
bell  pursued  him  still,  lie  moved  a  [lace 
forward,  retreated,  again  ailvanced,  and, 
finally,  by  a  mighty  efl’ort,  sprang  into  the 
centre  of  the  chamber.  One  shrill  and 
piercing  cry  escaped  him,  and  the  lamp  fell 
from  his  hand. 

“  You  arc  then  here?”  murmured  a  low’ 
and  feeble  voice.  “  You,  Elric  von  Konig- 
stein,  the  renegade  from  honor,  the  sorori- 
cide,  the  would-be  murderer!  Yours  is 
the  alfection  wliidi  watches  over  my  last 
hours  on  earth  !  The  same  hand  w  hich 
mixed  the  deadly  draught  is  ready  to  lay 
me  in  the  grave  !” 

As  the  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  a  vivid 
flash  filled  the  room,  and  the  cotint  saw  his 
sister  sitting  upright  wrapped  in  her  death- 
clothes.  A  deep  groan  escaped  him. 

“  That  draught  was  scarcely  sw  allowed,” 
ptirsued  the  voice,  “  ere  I  detected  that  it 
had  been  tampered  with  ;  but  it  was  then 
too  late  to  save  myself,  and,  for  the  honor 
of  our  name,  I  shrank  from  denouncing 
you,  though  I  felt  at  once  that  you  were 
the  murderer.  But  you  were  coward  as 
well  as  sororicide.  You  have  subjected  me 
to  all  the  agonies  of  death,  and  liave  not 
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merelv  condemned  me  to  an  after-life  of 
sufl'erin<r,  but  of  suffering  to  us  bt)tli,  for  I 
shall  live  on  under  the  knowledge  of  the  fate 
to  which  you  destined  me,  and  you  beneatli 
my  irrevocable  curse.” 

The  last  few  seruences  were  uttered  fee- 1 
bly  and  gaspingly,  as  tlumgh  the  strength 
of  the  speaker  weres|)ent,  and  then  a  heavy- 
fall  upon  the  bed  betrayed  to  the  horror- 
stricken  Kiric  that  some  fresh  catastrophe 
liad  occtirred. 

With  tlie  enercry  of  despair  he  rushed  ! 
from  the  room,  and  hastened  to  procure  aj 
liglii,  A  frightful  spectacle  met  liim  on  his 
return.  Stephanie  lay  across  the  bed, 
with  a  portion  of  her  funeral-dress  displa¬ 
ced.  'riie  arm  with  which  she  had  rung 
the  fatal  bell  was  that  from  which  her  me¬ 
dical  attendant  had  striven  to  procure  blood 
during  her  insensibility,  and  which,  in  pre¬ 
paring  her  for  the  grave,  had  been  unbound,  j 
The  violent  exertion  to  which  it  had  been' 
subjected,  added  to  the  power  of  the  poi- 1 
son  that  still  lurked  in  her  veins,  had  open- i 
ed  the  wound,  and  ere  the  young  count  re- | 
turned  with  the  lamp  she  was  indeed  a ; 
corpse,  with  her  white  burial-garments  dab- J 
bled  in  blood.  'The  scene  told  its  own  talel 
on  the  morrow.  She  had  partially  awa-j 
kened,  and  the  result  was  evident.  None' 
knew,  save  he  who  watched  beside  her,  that 
the  latal  bell  had  rung  ! 

The  curse  worked.  Madness  seized 
upon  the  wretched  Elric,  and  for  years  he 
WHS  a  raving  lunatic,  who  might  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  be  lashed  into  frenzy  by  the  mere 
ringing  of  a  bell. 


great  nebulic  in  Orion,  which  is  visible  to  the 
nuked  eye,  and  which  retained  the  same  aspect 
<if  a  faint. diflusetl,  irresolvable  ha/.e  to  Herschel's 
large  rcHector,  has.  wlien  subjected  to  the  still 
higher  power  of  this  searcher  of  the  heavens, 
distinctly  presented  itself  as  a  tirinanient  of  stars. 
.Anri  the  resolution  of  tliis  most  decided  of  all  the 
nebula;  leaves  very  little  proliabilitv  that  any 
other  will  be  Ibund  to  resist  the  powers  of  this 
instrument ;  that,  in  short,  any  such  rliUhsion  of 
nnaggregated  or  aggregating  matter  as  vv.as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  name  iiebnia-  exists  in  the  heavi  ns. 

'I’he  existence  of  these  bodies  has  never  before 
been  doubted  ;  though  many  rr*j'‘e!ed  the  hv- 
polhesisas  to  a  formative  process  thronirh  which 
the  lo;avenlv  orbs  had  passKi,  which  had  been 
founded  on  their  existence  and  npp<-uruMct  s  ;  and 
others,  while  willing  to  give  the  hv|)otbesi.s  all 
the  consideration  due  to  it,  as  in  the  circumstances 
a  iiirist  probable  speculation,  protested  against  the 
unwarrantab'e  use  which  was  being  marie  of  it  as 
a  proven  generalization.  It  is  scarcely  nr*cessary 
tt>  add,  tliai  the  whole  nebula;  speculation  now 
falls  to  the  groutid  ;  that,  at  least,  whatever  be 
the  abstractive  probabilities  in  I’avor  of  its  truth, 
inductive  evidence  for  it  c.an  no  longer  be  show  n. 
—  liritish  (Quarterly  liccieir. 


SiiocM*  Study  bf.  cosKi.sr.D  to  o.tk  Si;b- 
JKCT.' — In  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  stmly  of 
(Jerman  Literature,  deliverer!  at  .Manchester  by 
■Mr.  (leorge  Dawsrin  of  Biruiin<;ham,  the  follow¬ 
ing  re-oarks  ('pioted  from  the  Manchester  Exami¬ 
ner's  report)  are  in.ade  : — ‘  Sometimes  yrui  heard 
I  men  warning  periple  against  a  dissipation  of 
study,  against  siudving  too  many  things,  and  ex- 
I  hrirtiug  them  to  confine  their  attention  to  one 
!  thing.  Now,  up  to  a  certain  lime,  he  considered 
:  that  this  was  barl  urlvice  lie  did  not  think  that 
this  should  be  the  foundation  of  culture  to  those 
to  whom  literature  was  a  secondary  thing.  They 
should  in  early  lift;  gather  in  a  variety  of  know¬ 
ledge — form,  as  it  were,  a  good  weft — and  then 
I  inweave  the  particular  study  which  after-life  re- 
j  (]uired  should  be  th-*  patti-ru  on  the  cloth  Fora 
I  literary  man,  he  neerl  not  say  how  necessary  total 
I  culture  was  He  luid  before  jtrotested  against 
j  fractional  stmlies,  .ns  contradistinguished  from  a 
i  subdivision  of  labor  in  te;iching.  'To  exh(»rt  peo- 


1  j)le  to  cultivate  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  the 
'I'liF.  \Knui..y,. — .-\n  announcement  has  been  '  exclusion  of  everv  thing  else,  was  like  urging  one 
recently  rnarle,  which  renders  it  in  the  highest  ^  man  to  direct  his  eftbrts  solely  to  the  strengthen 
degree  probable  that  all  of  that  class  of  -appear-  j  in"  of  his  right  arm,  another  of  his  left,  a  third 
ances  in  the  heavens  which  have  been  know  ii  bv  I  of  his  feet,  ami  so  on.  One  man  recomrtiended 


the  name  of  nebula;,  and  which  h.ave  been  re|)re- {  vou  to  cultivate  the  exact  sciences  only,  and 
sented  as  anomalous  in  many  of  their  features,  hence  society  had  been  supplied  with  men  who 
are  not  so  ;  that  the  so-calb  d  nebuhe  have  no  ex-  were  iiia'hematiciaus  only — men  w  hf>se  gospel 
istence  whatever.  \Ve  were  aware,  that  .some  was  a  right  angle,  ami  w’liose  religion  was  a  cir- 
of  the  faint  spots  included  under  that  name,ha<l,  cle.  In  other  cases,  men  had  beemne  so  engross- 
on  examination  by  the  powerful  telescope  con-  ed  with  a  particular  study,  that  they  would  spend 
structed  by  Lord  Kosse,  assumed  an  appearance  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in  settling  tin- qnan- 
which  proved  them  to  be  vast  clusters  or  firma-  litv  of  a  (Jreek  syllable,  and  write  most  elaborate 
rnents  of  stars  ;  had  been,  as  it  is  called,  resolved,  treatises  on  the  llreek  digamma.  A  fully-ciiltur- 
or  had  put  on  the  resolvable  aspect.  But  tho.se  ed  man  could  turn  his  attention  to  any  thing  ; 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  examined,  were  and,  when  fully  cultured,  he  should  turn  to  the 
almost  entirely  such  as,  lying  on  the  furthest  con¬ 
fines  to  which  former  instruments  had  penetrated, 
might  have  been  in  very  many  cases  expected  to 
prove  not  true  nebula;,  but  very  remote  clusters  : 
vyhilc  others  seemed  at  that  time  to  defy  rcsolu 
tion.  It  is  now,  however,  announced  that  the 


division  of  labor  which  stern  necessity  im|>osed 
upon  him.  Sometimes,  however,  natural  [tropen- 
sitv  would  come  in  to  check  this.  INevertheles.s, 
we  should  nil  aim  at  what  the  (lerinans  called 
“many-sidedness;”  so  that,  whichever  way  we 
turned,  there  might  be  a  polished  side  presented.’ 


From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

TRUTH  AM)  IJCAUTY. 

Bkauty  and  Truth  in  IFeaven’s  congenial  clime, 
Inseparate  seen  beside  the  Almiglitv  throne, 
Together  s|)rting,  before  the  birth  oi’  time, 

F'rom  (lod’s  own  glory,  while  he  dwelt  alone; — 
These,  when  creation  made  its  wonders  known. 
Were  sent  t(j  mortals,  that  their  mingling  powers 
Might  lead  and  lure  us  to  ethereal  bowers. 

But  our  perverse  condition  here  below 
Oft  secs  them  severed,  or  in  conflict  met: 

Oh,  sad  divorce!  the  well-spring  f»r  our  woe, 

A  lien  Truth  and  Beauty  thus  their  bond  forget. 
And  Heaven’s  high  law  is  at  defiance  set! 

’Tis  this  that  (lood  of  half  its  force  disarms. 

And  gi  ves  to  Evil  all  its  dearest  charms. 

See  Truth  with  harsh  .Austerity  allied. 

Or  clad  in  cynic  garb  of  sordid  hue  : 

See  him  with  'I'yranny’s  fell  tools  supplied. 

The  rack,  the  fagot,  or  the  torturing  screw; 

Or  girt  with  Bigotry’s  besotted  crew. 

What  w-onder,  thus  beheld,  his  looks  should  move 
Our  scorn  or  liatred,  rather  than  our  love  ? 

See  Beauty,  too,  in  league  with  Vice  and  Shame, 
And  lending  all  her  liglit  to  gild  a  lie  ; 

Crowning  with  laureate-wreaths  an  impious  name, 
Or  lulling  us  with  Siren  minstrelsy 
To  false  repose  when  peril  most  is  nigh  ; 

Decking  things  vile  or  vain  with  colors  rare. 

Till  what  is  false  and  foul  seems  good  and  fair. 

H  ence  are  our  hearts  bewilder’d  in  their  choice. 
And  hence  our  feet  from  Virtue  led  astray  : 

Truth  calls  imperious  with  repulsive  voice 
To  follow  on  a  steep  and  rugged  way  ; 

While  Beauty  beckons  us  along  a  gay 
And  flowery  path,  that  leads,  with  treacherous 
slope. 

To  gulfs  remote  from  happiness  or  hope. 

Who  will  bring  back  the  world’s  unblemish’d 
youth 

When  these  two  wander’d  ever  hand  in  hand  ; 
When  Truth  was  Beauty,  Beauty  too  was  'rruth. 
So  link’d  together  with  unbroken  band. 

That  they  were  one;  and  Man,  at  their  command. 
Tasted  of  sweets  that  never  knew  alloy. 

And  trod  the  path  of  Duty  and  of  Joy  ? 

Chiefly  the  Poet’s  power  may  work  the  change  : 
His  heavenly  gift,  impell’d  by  holy  zeal, 

O’er  Truth  s  exhaustless  stores  may  brightly 
range. 


.And  all  their  native  loveliness  reveal  ; 
iNor  e’er,  except  where  I'ruth  has  set  his  seal, 
Siifl’er  one  gleam  of  Beauty’s  grace  to  shine. 
But  in  resistless  force  their  lights  combine. 


From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

A  DAY  OF  SPRING. 

Wild  flowers,  sweet  frien-'s  of  our  youth  and  age. 
We  come  to  your  haunts  again, 

Eairer  as  birds  that  have  burst  the  cage, 

Or  steeds  that  have  snapped  the  rein. 

Fill  ytmr  bright  cups  in  the  Icilrny  air: 

'ye  have  thirsted  long  for  the  draught  they  bear. 

We  have  languishetl  all  for  the  sunny  day 

'riiat  should  call  us  back  to  the  green-wood’s 
shade  ; 

Our  dreams  have  been  of  the  songster’s  glade. 
And  starry  showers  of  the  fragrant  May. 

The  fairy  moth,  and  'he  dark  wild  bee, 

.Mittgle  together  the  gleaming  wittg  ; 

And  the  srptirrel  skips  fr  tn  tree  to  tree  ; 

.And  suttbeatns  dance  in  the  pebbly  spring. 

Sweet  are  thy  waters,  O  rippling  pool  ! 

There  do  the  first  gr**en  cresses  grow, 

.And  the  Meadow-queen  on  thy  margin  cool 
Sheddeth  perfume  from  lier  tuft  of  snow  ; 

And  there,  on  the  sedgy  battk  beneath. 

Love’s  tender  flower,  with  sorrowing  eye. 

Is  telling  still  of  her  true  knight’s  death. 

Or  looking  above  on  her  own  blue  sky. 

Again  in  the  mossy  wood  and  glen 

We  track  our  steps  by  the  feathery  fern. 
Startling  awhile  from  her  hai  py  ne-t 
The  tltrush  or  the  gentle  wren. 

A  graceful  lesson  of  life  we  !•  arn  ; 

Happy  and  free  our  footsteps  roam. 

Seeking  and  finding  the  violet’s  home  ; 

But  like  the  loved  of  our  early  day, 
f'airest  and  first,  they  have  passed  away. 

Cuckoo — hark,  ’tis  the  joyous  sound  ! 

Bird  of  promise,  we  hear  thee  nigh. 

In  the  wood’s  green  depths  profound  : 

Oh,  welcome,  child  of  a  sunny  sky  ! 

How  could  we  trust  capricious  Spring, 

Though  her  bright  g  »rlands  floated  free,  . 

The  flowering  thorn,  the  balmy  morn. 

Or  e’en  the  dusky  swallow’s  wing.^ — 

Loved  stranger,  no — we  looked  for  the*. 
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Nature,  then,  by  poet  woo’d, 
Leads  him  to  the  true  ideal. 
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Welcome,  with  all  things  sw-  et  and  fair, 
May’s  bright  crown  for  beauiy's  brow, 

Hope  arul  health  in  the  fresh  pure  air. 
Blossom-fruits  for  the  orchard-bough  : 

Sav,  h  ive  ye  brought  from  the  liappy  land 
()ne  charmed  gift  for  a  heart  of  care? 

I  know  ye  have  ;  for,  a.-*  Howers  distilled, 

Mv  sfi'rit  with  essence  sweet  is  filled  ; 

1  look  around,  and  I  ga/e  on  high  ; 

Mv  thoughts  with  a  thrilling  power  expand- 
I  J’tel  there  is  beauty  and  harmony. 

Earnest,  and  faithful,  and  pardoning  wrong, 
ISurely  the  heart,  as  an  opening  rose, 
Touched  by  the  season  of  bloom  and  song, 
Sheddeth  peirmne  as  her  leaves  unclose. 
Loved  ones  of  earth,  may  ye  soar  and  bring 
Such  to  Ileaten  in  your  days  of  spring  ! 


Can  he  think  a  lofty  deed 

VV’hich  has  not  been  acted  o’er? 

Oh,  a  human  heart  to  read. 

Is,  of  all,  the  deepest  lore. 

And  the  real,  real  world 

Is,  since  first  was  poet  here. 

In  the  bright  iileal  tnried. 

As  the  earth  in  atmosphere. 

’Tis  the  air  the  spirit  breathes, 

If  I  read  the  thing  aright, 

Wliich  all  radiant  thought  enwreathcs, 
Shedding  round  us  spirit-light. 


THE  REAL  AND  THE  IDEAL. 

BV  CAMII.L.V  TOfl.MlN. 

One  of  earth,  and  one  of  heaven, 

'I'liey  are  strangely  knit  for  aye  ; 
Harder  are  they  to  be  riven 

'I'lian  man’s  spirit  from  the  clay. 
Twin-born  us  the  human  birth. 

Yet  more  stroiiiiL  int(‘rt\\  ined  ; 
Each,  believe,  is  little  worth 
That  the  other  doth  not  bind. 

Start  not,  dreamer,  at  the  thought, 
Jovis’s  Olympus  tonmed  the  ground  ; 
And  the  rose,  with  odor  fraught, 

Wins  It  trom  the  soil  aiound. 

■“  But  in  poetry  and  art. 

And  within  the  subtle  brain. 

The  Ideal  dwells  ajiart, 

'I'here  in  majesty  to  reign 
Crii-s  he  with  a  lip  upcurled. 

And  he  asks  with  scornful  air, 

“  The  statue  tlnit  enchants  the  world  ! 
Think’st  thou  woman  is  as  fair?” 

It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  ; 

But  at  least  ye  this  will  own — 
Surely  it  has  been  your  lot 

Separate  beauties  to  have  known? 
Here  a  lip,  and  there  a  fin>>er. 

Now  a  brow  or  swan-like  throat. 
That  within  the  rnern'ry  linger, 

And  dke  lairy  vsions  Hoal. 

This,  then,  is  the  br  ght  Ideal 

Which — oh,  never  lose  the  clue — 
While  it  borrows  from  the  Real, 

Is  itself  for  ever  true  ! 

Cold  unto  the  poet’s  heart, 

VV’ords — that  do  imprison  thought ; 
Bars — that  show  ii.s  but  a  part 
or  the  glory  he  has  caught. 

Yet  he  k  ows  that  human  feeling 
Is  the  one  exhaustless  mine. 
Though  the  gold  of  his  revealing, 
Worldling,  never  can  be  thine. 
Nature  in  her  fairest  mood. 

Or  her  sternest,  still  is  real ; 


From  tlic  Metropolitan. 

THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD. 

BY  MRS.  .\BDY. 

I  Stood  within  the  cottage  door 
One  sunny  morn  in  May, 

Its  feeble  inmate,  old  and  poor, 

In  Death’s  embraces  lay  ; 

And  o’er  the  corpse  a  maiden  fair 
Inclined  her  bright  young  head. 
Closely  thev  held  communion  there — 
The  Living  and  the  Dead  ! 

The  Dead — how  ligid  was  that  form. 
How  lixerl  those  glassv  eyes! 

The  Living — that  soft  cheej^  was  warm 
With  ricli  and  roseate  dyes  ; 

Dark  ringlets  o’er  her  forehead  W’hite 
In  wild  lu.Miriance  broke. 

And  from  her  eye’s  deep  azure  light 
The  soul  within  her  spoke. 

She  dwelt  in  glittering  halls  of  state, 
Y«  t  these  she  valued  not. 

Loving  to  leave  the  gay  and  great. 

And  seek  the  rustic  cot; 

And  often  hud  she  knelt  and  prayed 
Beside  that  lowly  bed. 

Where  now  in  patient  love  she  stay’d. 
Abiding  with  the  Dead. 

There,  with  inquiring  eyes  she  stood,* 
Those  pale  changed  looks  to  trace. 
While  her  soft  ebon  tresses  flow’d 
O’er  the  cold  lifeless  face  ; 

And  earnestiv  I  watch’d  the  scene. 
Nor  moved,  nor  spoke, — in  dread 
To  break  that  holy  bond  between 
The  Living  and  the  Dead  ! 

I  wept — in  heaviness  I  wept ; 

Not  for  the  cottage  dame 
Who  there  si.'curely,  calmly  slept — 
Her  worn  and  feeble  frame 
Reposed  in  peace — I  knew  her  min 
Had  (Riristian  faith  possest, 

Anri  freely,  gladly,  I  resign’d 
The  weary  to  her  rest. 
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But  she,  that  gctille  girl,  tiiight  yet 
Brook  (lire  aiul  bitter  wrong. 

Her  name  as()erse(l,  lier  peace  beset 
By  Slander’s  serpent  tongue  ; 

A I  as!  the  world,  to  work  our  ill. 

For  ever  lies  in  wait, 

And  they  who  shun  its  love,  must  still 
Be  followed  by  its  hate. 

Or  worse,  far  worse  than  wrongs  or  taunts. 
Temptation’s  spell  might  win 
Those  i’ootsteps  to  the  treacherous  haunts 
Of  vanity  and  sin  ; 

She  by  another’s  dying  beii. 

Unwearied  love  hadslioun; 

Oil  !  might  she  not  hereaflei  need 
Some  friend  to  smooth  her  own  ' 

I  started — strangers  came  around. 

They  viewed  my  streaming  eves. 

And  said  that  her  1  luoiirniHl,  had  found 
A  refuge  in  the  skies  : 

And  silently  I  left  the  place*. 

Nor  recked  they  that  1  slmd 
Tears  for  the  maid  of  jiohle  race 
Who  stood  beside  liuj  Head  ! 


Fnim  JerrolJV  Sliiliing  Miiga?in<!. 

A  VICTOllV  ! 

EV  R.  K.  K.  MACI.KI.AN. 

The  joy-bells  peal  a  merry  tune 
Along  the  evening  air  ; 

The  crackling  bonlires  turn  the  sky 
All  crimson  with  their  glare; 

Bold  music  fills  the  startled  streets 
With  mirth-inspiring  sound  ; 

The  gaping  cannon’s  reddening  breath 
Wakes  thunder  sliouts  around; 

And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

“  Huz/,a  !  huzza  !  a  Victory  I” 

A  little  girl  stood  at  the  door, 

And  with  lier  kitten  }da\ed; 

Less  wild  and  frolicksome  than  she. 

That  rosy  prattling  maid. 

Sudden  her  cheek  turns  ghostly  white; 
Her  eye  with  fear  is  tilled. 

And  rushing  in-of-doors,  she  sert^ams — 

“  My  brother  Willie's  killed  !” 

And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

“Huzza!  huzza!  a  Victory!’’ 

A  mother  sat  in  thoughtful  ease, 
A-knitting  by  the  lire, 

Plying  the  needle’s  thrifty  task 
With  hands  that  never  tire. 

She  tore  her  few  gray  hairs,  and  shrieked, 
“  My  joy  on  earth  is  done  ! 

Oh  !  who  will  lay  me  in  my  grave  ? 

Oh,  God  !  my  son  !  my  son  !” 

And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

“Huzza!  huzza!  a  Victory  !” 


A  youthful  wife  the  threshold  crossed, 
Willi  matron’s  treasure  blessed; 

A  smiling  infant  nestling  lay 
In  slumber  at  her  breast. 

She  spoke  no  word,  she  heaved  no  sigh. 
The  widow’s  tale  lo  tell; 

But  like  a  corjise,  all  white  and  slilf. 
Upon  the  earlh-iloor  fell. 

And  thousand  joyl'ul  voices  cry, 

“  Huzza!  huzza  !  a  Victory  !  ” 

An  old  we.ik  man,  with  head  of  snow. 
And  years  threescore  and  ten, 
l.ooked  in  upon  his  cahin-home. 

And  anguish  seized  him  then. 

He  help’d  not  wife,  nor  helpless  babe. 
Matron  nor  little  maid. 

One  scalding  tear,  one  choking  sob — 
He  knelt  him  down,  and  pray’d. 

And  tbousiind  joyful  \oiccscry, 
“Huzza!  huzza!  a  Victory  !” 


From  tlie  Metropolitan. 

.ME.MOIIY. 

BY  VIsrOf.NT  MASSERKKNE 

i  O  iMemory  !  thou  of  foes  the  worst — 

To  mortal  mind,  of  friends  tlie  best — 

How  ofi  thy  potent  spell  hath  burst 
With  magic  force  the  spirit’s  rest, 

And  the  fell  liend  regret  hath  nurst 
With  noxious  venom  from  thy  breast. 

And  if  his  writliing  victim  durst 
Fly  to  the  future  to  be  blest, 

!;till  will  thy  phantom,  doubly  cursed, 

1 1  is  soul  of  yearned-for  joy  divest; 

Still  will  it  wing  o’er  scenes  when  erst 
On  penitence  pain  reared  her  crest. 

Till  follies  {»ast  by  thee  rehearsed 

VV’ith  o’erstrained  firce,  and  hellish  zest. 
May  drive  the  overgoaded  soul 
Beyond  e’en  reason’s  blest  contnd. 

And  yet  thou  art  the  best  of  friends, 

I  Hear  memory,  thou  whose  piercing  ray 
I  Will  shoot  where  darkest  grief  extends. 

Where  hope  lies  prostrate  ’neath  her  sway. 
'  Yes,  sorrow  for  a  while  will  stay 

Her  blighting  hand  whilst  thou  art  near, 

'  And  joy  will  beam  as  sunbeams  play 
j  Where  snow  eternal  rules  the  yc-ir 
I  And  memory  such  dost  thou  app  iir 
■  To  him  who  here  in  vacant  gaze 
'  O’criooks  dark  heaven’.**  indignant  blaze, 

I  .And  but  discerns  thy  placid  star, 
j  Which  o’er  wide  seas  of  thought  from  far 
1  Shoots  its  all-varying  ray,  that  thought 
I  To  scenes  his  childhood  loved  is  brought — 

'  'I'hat  thought  rolls  backward  to  the  time 
!  When  cautious  law  he  dared  to  break 
j  And  tcmjit  the  dangers  of  the  lake, 

'  Wlien  some  proud  forest  chief  he’d  climb 
''  In  wayward  sportiveness,  and  hide 
I  Fiom  monkish  task  with  chieftain’s  pride. 
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Dl^SOI.l' TJON  OK  \?ION  nr  T?IK  ^'oCfKTy 

Kou  ruF.  hirrrsin.N  «»k  Vsfki;i.  K.\o\v  i  kpo  k. — 
The  net  •'iViTiiii;;  the  nhnvf,  \\  liidi  we  iiitiiniittM)' 
to  the  |)iit)lin  .'>l)ove  a  niosith  r.gn,  has  iinw  hetMi 
otRcinlly  annnintred  hv  tlie  coniiniittM*,  \v!ii«-h  has 
issued  a  [»ritiltnl  address  on  the  «MTa<ioii.  in  this, 
a  review  oriiieir  •»{>»  rations  «inring  twenty  years, 
since  tlu>  funndation  in  1H-2G,  is  put  rorth,  and 
natch  merit  is  claimed  lor  tlio  political,  religious, 
and  educatiottal  fruits  predue-  d  hv  them,  and  alsr» 
for  the  improvement  in  puhlishiitg  cheap  honks 
The  great  si-heme  of  the  “  {’dographieal  Diclion- 
arv”  is  (as  we  always  said  it  must  I  e)  ahandoned  ; 
and  the  suhscrihers  must  he  content  with  the  let¬ 
ter  A,  finished  in  seven  luilf-voinmes,  ami  v.hieli 
at  it?  pace  must  liave  tak«  n  far  more  than  half-a- 
centurv  to  conijdele.  A  Iop>.  «»f  nearly  oc¬ 

curred  on  this  letter  :  it  would  have  heen  a  jiret- 
ty  sum  when  tin-  alphalti  t  came  to  z  !  A  contin¬ 
gent  liope  is  held  out  (a  hopeless  hor.e,  we  fear) 
that  the  puhlication  may  I)*"*  resuimnl. 

The  address  procei-ds  to  say  : — “  With  respect 
to  the  Society,  however,  the  failure  of  the  ‘  llio- 
graphical  Dietiouarv.’  tliotigh  one  «>f  the  circum- 
statices  wliich  have  led  to  i«.s  present  situation,  is 
cnlv  to  be  considered  in  that  light  in  connection 
with  another  of  a  more  material,  and  much  more 
gratifying,  character.  'I'he  S^ociely's  work  is 
done,  for  its  greatest  object  is  achieved — full}, 
fairly,  ami  permanently.  I'he  puldic  is  supplied 
with  cheap  ovd  good  literature  to  an  extent  wliich 
the  most  sangnitie  friend  of  human  improvement 
could  not,  in  have  hoped  to  have  witnessed 

in  twenty  ve  >rs.  'I'lie  powerful  contrihmors  to 
this  great  object,  who  have  heen  taught  by  the 
Society  how  to  work  without , the  Society,  may 
almost  be  reckoned  bv  the  bnndred,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  country  in  Knrope,  from  Kiissia  to  Spain, 
which  has  not  seen  the  Society’s  publications  in 
its  own  language,  and  felt  their  iiiHiience  on  its 
own  system  of  production.  *  *  ■* 

“  In  conclusion,  the  committee  congratulate  all 
who  feel  as  they  do  upon  the  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  now  so  actively  displayed,  and  trust  that  it 
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will  not  tire  until  it  has  achieved  the  universal 
education  of  the  people.  As  employed  in  etVecl- 
iiig  their  object  iiy  priiitetl  publications,  which 
are  prin<‘ipall\  addresseif  to  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  mental  eulliire,  they  have  always 
felt  that  the  door  of  communication  between  them 
and  large  masses  of  the  eommunitv  was  but  a 
very  little  way  open,  lint  tliey  ha\e  the  satis- 
f'aeiion  of  seein:;  and  knowing  that  at  least  tliere 
is  now  no  further  obstacle  to  those  who  have 
made  the  first  step,  and  of  feeling  that  tlioy'  have 
been  instriimeiilai  in  removing  the  subsequent 
birirlrance.  I'lie  lime  is  corning,  they  trust,  wlien 
all  will  act  n[»on  what  nio.st  now  see,  namely, 
that  knowledge,  though  it  adds  power  to  evil, 
adds  tenfold  power  to  good  ;  when  there  shall  be 
no  part  of  tiie  eoinmiinily  on  wbicli  this  maxim 
shall  not  have  been  verified  ;  and  when  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Ditliision  of  Useful  Knowledge  shall 
he  co-exieiisive  with  society  itself.” — Literary 
ilnzettc. 

I.NDIAN  \  OCABCt.AKY. - To  assisi  SUcll  of  OUf 

readers  as  may  he  occasionally  at  a  loss  i*i  reed¬ 
ing  the  liuliaii  news,  from  ignorance  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  we  .subjoin  the  meutiing  of  a  few  words 
most  commonly  in  u?e  in  the  newspapers; — 
Babo«> — a  Hindoo  titb-,  answering  to  our  Ksquire  ; 
b.'guni — princess;  a  hiiiigalo — a  cottage  made  of 
humhoo  and  mats,  with  proj  eting  thatched  roof; 
cool  e — a  porter;  cess — about  two  miles;  Cum¬ 
berland — a  sash  ;  eiithiw — a  magistrate  ;  dak — 
the  post  ;  decoit — a  river  pirate  ;  dewan — a 
prime  minister,  and  sometimes  an  agent;  dhoobe 
— a  letter;  dooab — a  tract  of  country  between 
two  rivers;  diistoor — custom;  durbar — the  court 
or  co'incil  ;  I'aki — a  religious  niendicnrit ;  feringee 
—  a  Kuropean  ;  tirnian— a  royal  order;  ghat — in 
the  east,  a  landing  place — in  the  west  and  south, 
a  pas.s  of  a  mountain,  or  a  mountain  range  ;  guic- 
war — a  sovereign  ;  iiavildur — an  ollicer  in  the 
army  ;  hooka — a  pipe  ;  hoiiduh — a  seat  on  an  ele¬ 
phant ;  Imrkaru — messenger;  jaghire — an  estate 
assigned  by  Government;  jungle — a  thicket; 
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khelat— an  honorary  dress;  lac — one  hundred  bread  (but  especially  the  poor)  should  be  made 
thousand;  maharajah — a  great  kinu  ;  marabout —  acquainted  with  thtse  truths,  and  brought  to  in- 
a  holy  man  ;  mahout — an  elephant  driver;  mehur  quite  whether  they  dt)  not  purchase  at  to<»  dear  a 
— a  gold  coin,  worth  sixteen  rupees  in  Bengal ;  .rate  the  privilege  of  indulg  ng  in  the  use  of  it. 
inusnud — a  throne;  nullah — a  lirook,  or  small  'flte  unwise  prel'ertnce  given  so  universally  to 
branch  of  a  river;  nuz/ar — an  ollering  ;  paddy —  white  bread  led  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  mix- 
rice  in  the  husk  ;  pagoda — Indian  temple;  peish-  ing  alum  with  the  flour,  and  this  again  loall  sorts 


vva — sovertMgn  ;  peon — messenger;  picc — a  small 
copper  coin  ;  punjunb — live  rivers  ;  ranee — a 
princess;  ryut — a  peasant;  sahib — lord;  saces — 
a  groom  ;  sepoys — native  troops  in  the  British 
service;  serai — Mussulman  place  of  rest  for  trav¬ 
ellers  ;  serang — a  master  of  a  vessel  ;  singh — a 
lion  ;  sircar — a  head  man  or  minister  ;  suddur 
adawlut,  and  suddar  dewannee — courts  of  Justice  ; 
subahdar — officer  of  the  highest  ■  ank  in  the  army  ; 
▼akeel — an  envoy  ;  vedas — the  hindoo  s<-riptures  ; 
wuzeer — prime  minister  ;  zemindar — the  holder 
of  a  zemindary,  or  provi*  ce  A  crore  of  rupees  i 
is  a  hundred  lacs.  A  rupee  is  about  two  shillings.  | 
A  pice  is  about  the  liith  of  an  anna,  or  the  lif2nd ' 
part  of  a  rupee. 

Wholeso.me  r.vFEK.M entku  Bread. — Thirty 
years  ago  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  the  very  able 
professor  of  chemistry  in  (ilasgow,  rr  eommended 
a  process  for  making  wholesome  bread  diH’erenl 
from  that  prod...ced  by  the  common  practice  of 
what  is  called  “  raising  it"  through  the  means  of 
fermentation,  which  omy  subserves  the  purpose 
of  generating  <  arbonic’ acid.  Instead  of  this,  the 
doctor  showed  how  much  better  bread  could  be 
made  by  empl"ying  certain  proportions  of  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda  and  muriatic  acid  ;  and  the  advice 
he  then  gave  had  considc-rable  effect  upon  the 
public,  liut,  like  too  many  useful  things,  it  seems 
to  liave  been  lost  sight  of  and  abandoned,  and  old 
liabits  to  liave  prevailed  in  this  most  essential 
preparation  of  humun  food.  A  little  pamphl«;t, 
by  “A  Physician”  (Taylor  and  Walton),  has 
just  issued  from  the  press,  renewing  the  instruc¬ 
tions  and  earnestly  impressing  the  value  of  the 
change,  which  we  cordially  approve.  Among 
the  interestin';  incidental  matter  touched  upon, 
that  which  refers  to  brown  bread  seems  to  us  to 
deserve  the  att  nlion  of  every  family  in  the  em¬ 
pire. 

“  It  may  nor  be  out  of  place  to  observe,  that 
mistaken  notiotis  respecting  the  quality  of  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  ol  bread  liave  given  rise  to  much  waste 
in  another  way.  I  he  g-  neral  belief  is,  that  b.ead 
made  with  the  finest  Ho'ir  is  the  best,  and  that 
whiteness  is  the  proof  of  its  quality;  but  both 
these  opinions  are  popular  errors.  The  white¬ 
ness  may  be,  and  generally  is,  communicated  by- 
alum,  to  the  injury  of  the  consumer  ;  and  it  is 
known  by  men  of  science,  that  the  bread  of  unre¬ 
fined  dour  will  sustain  life,  while  that  made  w  th 
the  refined  will  not  Keep  a  man  on  brown 
bread  ami  wal  r,  and  he  will  live  and  enjoy  good 
liealih  ;  give  him  while  bread  and  water  only, 
and  he  will  graduallv  sk  ken  and  die.  'J'he  meal 
of  which  iln  tlrst  is  made  contains  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  essential  to  the  composit  on  or  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  various  struc  ur*s  composing  our 
bodies.  I?.ime  of  llie'C  ingiedien  s  are  removed 
by  the  miller  in  his  etiort-  to  please  tin-  public  ; 
so  that  fine  tlonr,  instead  «d' being  better  than  tin- 
meal,  is  the  least  nouri-hing  ;  and,  to  make  the 
case  worse,  it  is  also  the  most  ditficult  of  digestion. 
The  loss  is,  therefore,  in  all  respecis,  a  waste  ; 
and  it  seems  desirable  that  the  admirers  of  white 


of  adulterations  and  impositions  ;  fur  it  enabled 
bakers,  who  were  so  disposed,  by  adding  more 
and  more  alum,  to  make  bread  made  from  the 
flour  of  an  inferior  gram  look  like  the  best  or  the 
most  costly,  and  to  dispose  of  it  accordingly  ;  at 
once  defrauding  the  purchaser,  and  tampering 
with  his  health  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  effervescing  process,  that  it  would*  jiiit  an  end 
to  all  such  practices,  as  its  materials  and  alum  are 
incompatible 

“Among  the  matters  removed  by  the  miller 
are  the  larger  portion  of  the  saline  substances, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the 
bones  and  teeth,  and  are  reipiired,  although  in  a 
I  less  degree,  for  their  daily  repair.  Brown  bread 
j  should,  tlier*  lore,  be  given  to  nurses,  and  to  the 
young  or  the  growing,  and  should  be  preferred  by 
all,  of  whatev-  r  age,  whose  bones  show  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  bend,  or  who  have  weak  teeth.  It  is  be- 
'  lieved  that  brown  bread  will  ixcnerally  be  found 
'  the  best  by  all  persons  who  have  sluggish  bowels, 

I  and  stomachs  erpial  to  the  digestion  of  the  bran. 

I  But  with  some  it  will  disagree,  for  the  bran  is  too 
;  exciting  to  irritable  bowels,  and  is  dissedved  with 
I  difficulty  in  some  stomachs.  When  this  hap[iens, 
'  the  bran  should  be  removed,  either  wholly  or  in 
1  part;  and  by  such  means  the  bre  id  may  be  adap- 
'  ted,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  all  habits  and  all 
constitutions.” — Literunj  Gazette. 

Pro.nu.n'ciatio.v  of  Indian  Proper  Names. 
— 1.  All  names  endiiii*  in  ‘  an  ’  have  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  '•an  ’  is  sounded  like 
the  tjcotcli  a/i,  or  nearly  air,  thus  Moultan  is  pro¬ 
nounced  Mnltmcn.  Toe  same  remark  applies  to 
words  terminating  in  ‘  ab  ’ — thus  the  river  Chenab 
is  sounded  C h  unmrb  wliU  the  first  .-y  liable  rapid¬ 
ly  uttered,  and  the  full  weight  of  the  sound  on 
the  ‘  aub.'  ‘  Puvjawb'  i*-  another  illustration.  2. 
Cotnpounds  of  the  words  t'eroze  have  the  accent 
on  the  syllable  ‘  ozt,'  not  on  'poor  ’  or  ‘  shah  ’  as 
one  often  hears  it.  Terozepoor  must  be  uttered 
in  three  sy  llables.  3.  ‘  /  ’  has  the  sound  of  ‘  ee 
—  aikk  is  pronounced  ‘  Seek,’  not  Sheck  nor  Syke. 


Increasing  Strength  of  the  British  Navv. 
—  According  to  the  late  official  returns,  it  appears 
there  are  upwards  of  100  ships  ol  war  now  build¬ 
ing  at  our  dill’erent  arsenals,  among  vvhicli  are  no 
less  than  3')  steam  fiigates  and  other  war  steam¬ 
ers;  four  3G  gun  frigates;  ten  oO  gun  frigates; 
ten  ships  of  the  line,  averagi  g  from  80  to  84 
guns  each — viz.,  the  .'\ganiemnon,  the  Colossus, 
the  Irresistible,  llm  Majestic,  the  .Meeanee,  the 
Brunswick,  the  Cressy,  the  Lion,  the  Mars,  and 
I  he  8an  Pariel  ;  six  ships  of  the  line  of  00  guns 
each — viz  the  Aboukir,  the  Lxmoulh,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal,  the  Algiers,  the  Manniltal,  and  the 
8t  Jean  d’.\cre  ;  six  ships  of  the  line,  first-rates, 
of  I  10  guns  each — viz,  the  Marlborougli,  the 
Royal  Pr  derick,  the  Victoria,  tin  Primre  of 
V\  ales,  the  Royal  SSovereign,  and  the  Windsor 
Castle;  and  lasily,the  Royal  Albert,  ol  120  guns. 
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OrTACHEO  Thoichts;  from  Jkan  Pail  | 
RichtkR- — A  true  coiiiiorter  iiiiist  often  take  ( 
away  froiii  llie  mourner  all  ordinary  topics  of 
consolation,  and  lead  liini  where  only  the  highest 
can  be  «»f  uny  uvail.  • 

A  perpetual  calm  w-  uld  hinder  the  fructifica¬ 
tion  of  flowers,  l.et  this  console  us  under  suffer- 
ing. 

The  involuntary  sanctification  in  our  minds  of 
the  dead — wherefore.?  whence?  Mot  from  a 
life>long  absence  merely  ;  for  then  a  voyage  to 
America  would  produce  it  It  is  rather  the  idea 
of  the  change  in  the  departed,  the  putting  off  of 
his  bodv,  his  novel  circumstances,  his  iiew  rela¬ 
tions,  whence  lie  looks  down  upon  ail  here  as 
earthly. 

Memory  is  the  highest  gift;  we  do  not  feel  it  to 
be  so,  because  we  only  partially  lose  it,  and  gen¬ 
erally  retain  it  in  great  things  ;  but  let  a  man 
everv  moment  forget  others,  and  then  see  what 
he  would  be.  V\  c  are  ti'C  creatu  es  of  the  past, 
therefore,  of  memory.  To  deprive  us  of  memoiy, 
wttiild  be  to  thrust  us  nak>  d,  destitute,  into  the 
mere  present,  only  the  tnonient  alter  to  strip  us 
of  memory  again. 

A  good  action  shines  out  upon  us  in  the  de¬ 
ceased — it  is  the  precious  stone  which  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  place  amid  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  that  it  may 
represent  the  heart. 

How  does  human  love  still  pine  afl^-r,  still 
stretch  forth  its  arms  to  clasp  the  fading  images 
that  still  elude  its  grasp!  It  would  make  for 
itself  an  eternity  out  of  the  transitory  and  the 
perishing  ! 

Were  there  not  a  lurking  disbelief  of  im¬ 
mortality,  there  would  be  far  more  courage  in 
death,  more  conttiiit  in  life,  and  less  over-value 
for  it. 

There  are  persons  who,  endowed  with  a 
higher  sense,  but  with  weaker  powers  than  active 
talent,  rec-  ive  in  their  soul  tin  gr.  at  world-spiri^ 
whelio  r  in  outward  life,  or  in  ihe  inner  life  of 
fiction  and  of  thought,  who  remain  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  It,  us  tim  tend-  r  wife  to  the  strong  man, 
but  who,  when  they  would  express  lln-ir  love, 
can  only  utter  broken  sounds,  or  speak  otherwise 
than  they  wish.  If  the  man  of  talent  may  be 
called  the  merry  imitative  ape  of  genius  these 
are  the  silent,  serious,  upright  woudineii,  to 
whom  late  has  denied  the  power  of  speech  If, 
as  the  Indians  think,  the  animals  are  the  dumb 
of  the  earth,  these  arc  the  dumb  of  heaven. 

The  spiiit  is  as  invisible  as  its  speech,  but 
what  does  there  not  lie  of  all  that  is  lofty,  all 
that  is  life,  in  a  single  word  ?  Is  it  lost  when  the 
air  on  which  it  has  been  watted  lias  passed 
away  ? 

\\  speak  of  life  being  taken,  when  it  is  only 
years  that  are  taken. 

'I'here  is  something  so  great  in  a  single  g<*od 
action,  that  the  man  who,  in  his  whole  lile,  has 


performed  even  one,  can  never  be  wholly  despi¬ 
cable. 


It  is  our  eyes,  and  not  the  microscope,  that  de¬ 
ceives  us.  It  could  not  create  or  show  what  is 
not.  The  earth  may  be  infinitely  greater. 


Let  a  man  be  ever  so  much  upon  his  guard 
against  a  flatterer,  there  are  still  a  lew  points  at 
winch  he  is  accessitile. 

IIow  many  thousands  of  little  means  must  a 
man  have  recourse  to,  before  he  cun  accomplish 
any  thing  great! 

We  should  sooner  learn  to  know  men  if  we 
did  not  regard  every  action  as  the  result  of  a 
fixed  principle.  Caprice  prevents  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  draw 
any  conclusion  as  to  character  from  a  single  ac¬ 
tion. 

A  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure,  may 
have  only  a  delight  of  the  senses  ;  but  he  who 
beholds  that  iiian’s  enjoyment  with  a  sympathiz¬ 
ing  eye,  has  a  heart-delight. 

He  who  has  about  ten  things  a  single  original 
unhackneyed  thought,  has  many  such  about  a 
hundred  things. 

It  is  one  in  the  contradictions  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture,  his  knowledge  that  he  has  these  contradic¬ 
tions. 

Fancy,  or  the  creative  pow'er,  is  the  world-soul 
of  the  soul,  the  eh-ment-spirit  of  the  other 
powers.  F.xperience,  ami  the  varied  influences 
of  the  mind,  tear  but  leaves  from  the  book  of  na¬ 
ture.  Fancy  forms  these  parts  into  a  whole. 
It  bring.‘i  even  tne  abs  lute  and  the  infinite 
nearer  the  reach  of  reason,  and  renders  them 
more  discernible  to  mortal  man  It  employs 
itself  with  th  future  and  the  past,  because  no 
other  time  can  become  infinile  or  totalized  Not 
from  a  room  full  of  air,  hut  from  the  whole  height 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  ethereal  blue  of  heaven 
formed. 

He  who  is  not  growing  wiser  has  never  been 


He  who  in  his  sphere,  however  circumscribed, 
perfects,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  all  duty  and  all 
self-denial,  not  merely  in  do-ng,  but  in  abstaining, 
nee<is  for  his  growth  in  virtue  no  extraordinary 
circumstance,  no  unn2.ual  •  ccaaion  ;  should  such 
arrive,  it  finds  his  already  grown. 

He  who  has  not  courage  enough  to  be  a  fool 
in  his  own  vvay,  will  scarcely  have  sufficient  to 
be  wise  in  his  own  way. 

How  pensive  we  are  made  by  a  beautiful  night 
—  by  lovely  scenery — by  the  sound  of  iiiusm' — by 
reflection  on  the  infinite — by  the  shadowy-tinted 
cl  Ifs  of  the  future  • 

'Flic  greatest  sorrow  is  the  loss  of  the  belov'ed 
i>v  a  d«  ath  not  preceded  by  illness,  or,  winch  is 
me  and  the  same  thing,  by  death  taking  place 
while  at  a  distance  from  us. 
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